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Preface 


1 DEVELOPMENTS 


Library classification is an important area of study and research. 
During the last twenty-five years, tremendous developments have 
taken place in the theory and practice of library classification. These 
have an important bearing on the efficiency of services to be provided 
by libraries, documentation centres and information centres, The 
developments have implications for a student of library classification 
as well as a practicing librarian. A dynamic theory of library classifi- 
ation has been formulated and highly sophisticated notational 
ie s have been evolved. These have made it possible to design 
each saset analytico-synthetic scheme for classification, which is 
a free et d to face the onslaught of the universe of subjects. 
better š Waku publications such as the recently published BSO— 
me pee of Ordering: Schedule and Index, Bliss bibliographic 
Broad r on (BC2) (it is being brought out in parts) and Colon 
classifica ion (7th edition) (it is also being brought out in parts) are 
seh Ri be far reaching implications. BSO is a classification of the 
going to oat knowledge including about 4000 terms in English. It 
pie serve as a switching language between information 
Banet i expected to meet the requirements as a means for 
eo m 5 contents of the information systems. BC2 and CC7 are 
referral to ere as powerful tools, keeping in view the latest develop- 
being peat and practice of library classification. 
pas a ie classification has become diversified in nature. An 
The ie sa ress has been made. There is every hope that the 
impressive Or field will continue to be exciting and fruitful. Libraries 
research in n become more of information service centres. As 
of tomorrow W! Id require more powerful tools for the storage and 
such, ip: aes This would require intensive research. 
retrieva 
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The book seeks to 
classification, Contributions mad 


in th 
Tapid developments, Which have taken place x" = 
field. The termi used in this book is the one Sao geu a 
S.R. Ranganathan, The concepts behind these terms have prove 
be valid, 


3 Amm 
Library classification js à specialized area of study. In recent y te 
library Classification has become a vast and complicated field of s af 
Using highly technical terminology, Therefore, a special en Fl 
to provide descriptions as simple and direct as coul 


. i in large 
Ples from m been provided in 
number to ill ajor schemes have p 


ook cory of classification. The purpose gap 
ONIN Sayed if the interest of the readers in the subj 

Of library Classification is aroused encouraged and developed along 

the right lines , ge 


Nath the above Š in view this book has been especially 
Written to meet the requi ents of students preparing for their library 
Sclence/docume ion/info à P : nd degrees. 

‘ : ati diplomas a 
Classifiers imig on science dip 


: will 
umentation centres/information centres 
also benefit eq 


ually from it 


4 PRESENTATION 
A 


) le. 
unpu sal made to make this work k 
“scription of topics has been made as simple as could be possible. 


Preface ix 


Large number of examples have been provided to facilitate under- 
standing of the subject. As far as feasible, the presentation follows 
the order of development of ideas. 

Large number of headings and subheading have been provided, 
each of which has been assigned a number based on sector notation, 
where 9 has been used as a sectorising digit. Thus the following 
numbers represent coordinate headings: 1 2 3 4 5 67891 9293 
94 95 96 97 98 991 992 993... . 998, ete. 

The subdivisions of 1, for instance, would be represented by the 
following coordinate numbers: 11 12 13.14 15 16 17 18 191 192 193 
... 198, etc. 

Similarly subdivisions of other numbers have been constructed. 

Where essential, footnotes have been given and at the end of each 
chapter a list of further readings has also been provided. The aim of 
further readings is to stimulate the reader to use these for further 


study. 
KRISHAN KUMAR 
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Need and Purpose 


h, 


0 INTRODUCTION 


Classification pervades all the various activities of our life. Those 
who are orderly in life make a greater use of classification, though 
unconsciously. Most of us are unaware of the fact that we classify to 
a large extent in our daily lives. Without classification, human pro- 
gress would be impossible. For this process helps convert unorgani- 
zed thoughts and impressions into recognizable patterns. 

In everyday life, we can distinguish people on the basis of height: 
short, medium and tall. We can see that a greengrocer arranges his 
groceries, as well as a shoemaker his shoes, according to size or 
quality. All this is done so as to improve the efficiency of their 


operations. 


1 MEANING OF CLASSIFICATION 


In ancient Rome, nobility was arranged in six orders or ranks, based 
on real or supposed qualities of blood or wealth. These classes were 
distinguished from the lower orders. The term classis was used to 
refer to a group of persons possessing certain qualities in common, 
as well as belonging to the same class. The word ‘‘classification” 
comes from the Latin word classis. 

' Ordinarily, classification is a process of grouping. It involves put- 
ting together like entities and separating unlike entities. The charac- 
teristics of entities are used as a basis for determining the likeness or 
unlikeness between them. Human beings themselves are divided int 
classes, each class contains a set of human beings placed together = 
the basis of certain common characteristics. Thus we find Pana 
Burmese, Iranians, and so on. Actually, the mental process of 
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grouping is basic to human beings. In the above example, likeness has 
been used as a basis of placing the entities in different classes. 

Likeness, thus, is identity in kind, but certainly not in substance. 
Indians, as individuals, resemble in certain respects, but they are 
not identical. Thus a class would consist of entities which are like in 
Some respects, and Possessing certain qualities in common, which 
help in distinguishing them from another class of entities. 

The term “classification” is used in many senses. S.R. Ranganathan 
has recognized five, The term is thus a homonym, In order to aves 
the problem of communicating a particular sense we shall, through- 


q : “ ification” to 
out the book, restrict the Meaning of the term “classification 
Sense 5, 


11 Sense 1 

in Sense 1 is “division” (Prolegomena, 
ification in this sense. Early man too 
gh the method of division. 


The meaning of classification 
p: 77). A child practises class 
= practised classification throu 


12 Sense 2 
The meaning of classification 


mena, p. 77). Assortment is “< 


in a definite sequence— 
assigning a rank to each resulting group” 
a classification is a n 


» designed to mechanise the maintenance 
of the sequence, 

1. Either when an entity has to be replaced after having been taken 
out of its position; 
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14 Sense 4 
The meaning of classification in Sense 4 is ‘‘classification in sense 3 
when complete assortment is made of an amplified universe—that is, 
when the entities and the pseudo-entities arising in the process of suc- 
cessive assortment stand arranged in one filiatory sequence, each with 
its class number” (Prolegomena, p. 78). According to Ranganathan: 
“Each class of an array will contain one or more entities. Before 
their assortment, they would have been contained in their common 
immediate universe. Into this immediate universe, introduce the 
emptied immediate universe itself as an additional entity. This addi- 
tional entity will be called its pseudo-entity” (Prolegomena, p. 65). 
Further, he adds that an amplified class is “‘a multiple class enriched by 
the addition of its pseudo-entity” (Prolegomena, p. 65). The filiatory 
sequence is the “sequence of pseudo-entities and the entities resulting 
from a complete assortment ofa completely amplified universe” (Pro- 
legomena, p. 65). In a filiatory sequence, each multiple class formed 
in the process of complete assortment is incorporated into its filiatory 
position. 
Classification in this sense is limited in use. 


15 Sense 5 

The meaning of classification in Sense 5 is “classification in sense 4 
with all the entities removed but only the pseudo-entities or classes 
retained—each class having the number representing it” (Prolegomena, 
p. 78). 

The following assumptions have been made in this regard: 

(a) the individual entities do not occur in complete assortment; 

(b) classes take the place of entities; and 

(c) each class; including the original universe, is a class of classes. 

Note: A scheme for classification is associated with classification in 
Sense 5. However, the scheme of classes is associated with classifica- 
tion in Sense 2. 

Classification in Sense 5 is either used when the universe to be 
classified is infinite, or when some of the entities are unknown and 
unknownable at any despite moment, the universe to be classified 
being finite. 

Classification in Sense 5 is. practised widely. And as mentioned 
earlier We shall, throughout this book, confine ourselves to classifica- 


tion in Sense >. 
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2 IMPORTANCE OF CLASSIFICATION 


including books, periodi- 
cal publications, microfilms, photographs, gramophone records, 
taperecords and so on. Library classification thus provides formal 
access to the documents in a library. 


Keeping in view the question 


tions of them 
read.” The emphasis 


nn, classification “Sis the a 
nd unlikeness, It is th grouping of 
on, classification of b i 


1W.C, Berwick Sayers, Manual of classification for librarians and bibliogra. 
Dhers, 3rd edn., Andre Deutsch, 1964, p. 1, 
Margaret Mann, Introduction to catalo, 


i ging and classification of books, 2nd 
edn., Chicago, American Library Association, 1943, p. 33, 
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1f the collection of documents in a library is ‘small, running into a 
few hundreds only, a librarian would be able to lay his hand on a 
required document immediately without much problem. There would 
be no need fora systematic arrangement. However, a person other 
than the librarian or the one who collected those documents, would 
find it difficult to locate a particular one. He would not have enough 
time at his disposal to patiently search through the entire collection. 

When the collection grows beyond a few hundred, a librarian or 
collector of documents would find it difficult to lay his hand on a 
required document. A person other than the librarian or collector 
would find it even more difficult to locate a particular document. The 
same problem would be faced if there was a demand for documents 
on a given subject. 

Due to the varying forms and purpose of documents, it becomes 
essential to arrange them systematically on shelves. A user would be 
in a better position to help himself if shelves are provided with an 
adequate number of shelf guides, bay guides and so on. Thereby, he 
would require less assistance from the reference staff. / 

In an unclassified collection, guides would be of no use, and a 
user would most likely feel lost. So in order to provide an Effeotive 
reference service, it is essential that the documents are arranged 
systematically. This would also help save the time of the reference 
staff and as well as that of the readers themselves. 

Library classification aims to create a system out of disorder, and 
provide a comprehensive view of the documents on a subject. Oce 
an orderly arrangement has been achieved, then it will save the time 
of successive readers as well as librarian. 

It leads to the maximum use of a collection of documents. This, in 


turn, satisfies the laws of library science, as formulated by S.R 


Ranganathan. 
The laws of library science govern the various fields of study 


falling within the purview. These laws are enumerated as follows: 

Books are for use (first law) 

Every reader his book (second law) 

Every book its reader (third law) 

Save the time of the reader (fourth law) 

Save the time of the staff (corollary to the fourth law) 

Library is a growing organism (fifth law) 

The basic aim of librarianship is to bring the user in contact with 
a specific document or information. Various techniques are adopted 
by a librarian to achieve this aim. Library classification is one such 
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BAAS sth 
technique, which helps in the organization of documents and in 
mation so that the user can use 


From the above discussion, it 


anging docu- 
However, present 


ature; and 
Most readers are not 


able to Pinpoint their i 
the shelf arrangement should disp] 
interest of the users, incl 


uding their 
Interests. The display should 


nterests, Therefore, 
ma of the fields of 


considerati 


ons to the m 
more useful. 


aximum 
et us try to study 


how far 


iia 
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the above qualities are satisfied by systematic arrangements based on 
various criteria. 

To begin with, let us attempt to group books on the basis of the 
colour of their binding. In case a book is rebound, the colour of 
binding can get changed depending upon the colour of material used 
for binding. The number of effective colours available for the pur- 
pose is small numbering a dozen or so; thus, too many books would 
be bound in the same colour. Besides the colour of binding is not 
permanent. Also, the colour of a book would indicate hardly anything 
about its contents. Therefore, this basis for classification of books is 
not suitable. 

If books are arranged according to size, then they would be classi- 
fied on the basis of accidental likeness, which would again bear no 
relation to their content. Such a classification would not provide 
answers to questions relating to the author, subject or title. This 
arrangement would hardly, then, be of any use to the users, and 
would not help seek information of interest to the user, or serve the 
needs of a user interested in a subject of specific interest. 

Thus, let us arrange the books in a library according to the 
names of the authors. As the number of authors is very large, the 
number of groups shall be large enough. Within each group, how- 
ever, the number of books would normally be small. Such an arrange- 
ment would be helpful if somebody was looking for a work by a 
particular author. For a corporate body such as the Government of 
India, there would be too many books entered under various minist- 
ries, departments and so on, as subheadings. In such a case, locating 
a book can sometimes prove difficult, even though the exact name 
of the author might be known. The grouping can be permanent in 
nature. The authorship would indicate the possible subject of the 
s the person has written on more than one subject. Such 
be of no help to a person interested in a book 
on a subject, unless he knows the author. However, in the case of 
fiction, many libraries adopt the author arrangement of grouping 
their titles together. But CC (Edition 6) prefers the date of birth of 
the author as a basis for the arrangement of fiction. The accepted prac- 
tice for non-fiction, however, is to adopt the subject arrangement, 

Let us suppose that the books are arranged according to title. The 
number of groups thus formed would be very large indeed. Each 
group would be too small consisting mostly of one item only. The 
titles would sometimes change from one edition to another. The title 
of the same book would often differ from language to language. 


book, unles 
an arrangement would 
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Sometimes, the same title may be published in different countries 
under different names, though the language might be the same. The 
title of a book very often indicates the subject dealt in it. However, 
this arrangement would result in books under terms such as ‘‘Intro- 
duction,” ‘Preface’? and so on. This kind of arrangement would be 
useful to very few users. In the case of periodicals, many libraries 
prefer to arrange them title-wise. However, Colon classification recom- 
mends the subject arrangement. 

If books were arranged under various Publishers the grouping 
would, to a large extent, be neither helpful nor meaningful. The 
publisher of a book might sometimes indicate the quality of work or 


subject (if the publisher specialised in a particular subject), or level. 
of the work, Normally, rea 


ders do not approach a book through the 
name of its publisher. 


6 Supsecr ARRANGEMENT 


The subject approach, w 
Subject and on Telated asp 
essential, especially in a 
philosophy, for example, 
looking for a Specific title, 


would prefer to find a 
place, and books on Tela 
The ordinary user of a 


Il the books on o 
ted subjects nearb 
library Would nor 


mally walk into a section 
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containing books of interest to him. Mostly his approach would be 
through subject. The subject approach, as a basis for the classification 
of books, is thus considered the most popular and convenient method. 
The experts in classification are unanimous on this point. 

The experience of librarians indicates that more users make re- 
quests for books on a particular subject than for books by a parti- 
cular author. Therefore, we can say that the subject-wise arrangement 
of books will satisfy more users, leading to a greater use of books. 
This will also satisfy the laws of library science. 

It is the considered opinion of experts that any basis of classific- 
ation other than that according to subject is liable to fail in a modern 
library. Besides, the users, who approach a book through its author’s 
name or its title, can be satisfied by the library catalogue. 


7 PURPOSE OF LIBRARY CLASSIFICATION 


Irrespective of the size of a collection, it is essential that library 
classification, should make each document readily available. In other 
words, one should be able to locate a document immediately. (The 
purpose, herein, being to satisfy the laws of library science), 


71 Helpful Sequence 
The basic purpose of any library classification for a service library 
should be to arrange the documents in a method most convenient to 
the users and to the library staff. The documents should be arranged 
in classes, and based on the mutual relations between them. This 
would bring together closely related classes. In other words, related 
documents would be grouped in close proximity, the basic idea being 
that like classes are brought together and unlike classes are Separated. 
Besides, most closely related classes, are brought together, in close 


proximity. 


72 Correct Replacement 
after being taken out from shelves by the users or by 


Documents, er being used, be replaced in their proper 


the library staff should, aft 


ee essential that library classification should enable the correct 
i 


lacement of documents, after these have been returned from use. 
fe aed require a mechanized arrangement, which has been 
is v 


discussed as follows: 
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73 Mechanized Arrangement ` ' 
If it is decided that a particular arrangement is suitable then, ae 
narily, it should not be changed. The sequence should be determine 
once and for all, so that one does not have to redetermine the sequ- 
ence of documents once again when these are returned after being 
borrowed, or for the interpolation of new documents in their correct 
places. This is done by allocating notation, which expresses order, 
Thus, it becomes possible to easily insert or reinsert the various 


documents in their correct places. This is how we are able to mech- 
anize the arrangement. 


74 Addition of New Documents 

A library would acquire new documents from time to time. There- 
fore, library classification should help in finding the most helpful 
place for each of these among the existing collection of the library. 
There are two possibilities in this regard. The new books may be on 
a subject already provided for in the scheme of library classification, 
or it may be on a newly emerging subject, which may not have been 
provided for in the existing scheme. In the second case, the scheme 
should have inbuilt qualities which may allow fixing the position of the 
newly emerging subject amidst another subject having literary warrant. 


75 Withdrawal of Documents from Stock 
the need arises to withdraw a document from the stock for 
ason, then library classification should facilitate such a with- 


In case, 
Some re: 
drawal. 


76 Book Display 
the word “display” 
other materials on 


In a restricted sense, 
exhibition of books and 


is adopted for a Special 
widest sense, 


a given topic. In the 
the term is used to indicate that the collection in an 
Open access library is well presented and guided, Library classification 
should be helpful in the organization of book displays, 

77 Other Purposes 
Library classification should also be able to serve the following pur- 
poses: 
(a) compilation of bibliographies, catalogues, union catalogues and 
so on; 
(b) classification of information; 
(c) classification of reference queries; 
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(d)-classification of suggestions received from the users; 

(e) filing of non-book materials such as correspondence, photo- 
graphs, films and so on; 

(f) classification of statistics of various kinds, for instance the 
classification of statistics with regard to the issuance of books would 
reflect the pattern of demands in various subjects; 

(g) arrangement of entries in a classified part of the catalogue; 

(h) assist the cataloguer in deriving subject headings by means of 
chain procedure; 

(i) assist the cataloguer to analyze the thought content of books 
for deriving subject headings, in case a list of subject headings is 
used; 

(j) assist the user of a catalogue to refer to the location of the 
document on the shelf; and 

(k) assist the library staff to prepare a list of documents for a 
branch library or lending centre from the stock of the central library. 


8 SOME SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Librarians should be greatly interested in the concepts (real or unreal) 
in documents, and their logical relations. This is because, the organi- 
zation of knowledge in libraries, documentation centres and infor- 
d on the understanding of concepts and their 


mation centres is base ' 
he grouping of documents, the considerations 


logical relations. In t 
kept in view are: 


(a) documents should be grouped on the basis of thought content 


(i.e, subject-matter), except in some cases and 

(b) the different groups should be arranged among themselves on 
the basis of mutual relations. Related groups must be brought toge- 
ther and unrelated ones separated from one another. 

In addition to the above, each group of documents is allotted a 
number in the artificial language of ordinal numbers. 


91 PROBLEMS 


The universe of subjects is phenomenal, and has yet registered a 
dynamic growth rate in the modern world today. New subjects in 
various forms are always cropping up. With the increasing complexity 
of subjects, there have developed equally complex relationships 
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eated tremendous problems for 
8 with the organization of docu- 
fication is one technique which 
nts and information, so that the 
ion effectively. It has also helped 
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Chapter TWO 


Basic Concepts and Terminology 


In order to study the schemes of library classification, and its theory 
in precise and concise terms, it becomes essential to understand the 
fundamental concepts and terms used in this discipline. These con- 
cepts and terms may be called the elements of library classifica- 
tion. z A 
It is also important to define them, so that it becomes possible to 
have precision in communication. The definitions have been taken 
mainly from the writings of S.R. Ranganathan and A. Neelameghan. 
Some of the definitions have ce been drawn fe Indian standard 
sification terms. In many cases, references to sources 
gonia ae here. In other cases, it is implied that the defini- 
tions have been drawn from the works of Ranganathan. The termi- 
nology of classification is extremely large and well developed. No 
t has been made to make the coverage comprehensive. Many 
attemp have been defined and described in appropriate places in 
other ee ters. The terms have been grouped more or less on the 
relevant c at riaal relationships. For instance, terms like book 
basis of Í h P th classification, universal classification and special 
T Tels 23 been grouped together. Another group consists of 
classification Foul number, ultimate class, collection number and 
class aaa he definition of ultimate class has been placed along 
call number: f book number, because the definition of book num- 
FF eT E term ultimate class. (In order to locate a term, 
er intro 
: his book.) 
refer to the creer ie a subject into facets. i i 
paar lasses derived from a universe on the basis of a single 
Array: The c as one step in the progress towards its complete 
n f arranged: in the preferred sequence (Prolegomena, 
assortment, 


p. 61). 
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EXAMPLE: 
Teachers 
By subject 
Physics 
Chemistry 
Botany 
In this example, those teaching physics, chemistry and: botany be- 
long to the same array. 
Characteristic: An attribute or any attribute- 


to which the likeness or unlikeness of entities can be determined, and 
at least two of them are unlike (Prolegomena, p. 55). 


Attribute: Any Property or quality or quantitative measure of an 
entity (Prolegomena, p. 53) 


EXAMPLE: 
Boys 
By height 
Tall 
Averge 
Low 
In the above example, height as 
divide the universe of boys into like 
be considered a characteristic (provi 
of the same height), but the possessi 
considered as attributes, which are | 
boys, 
Classification: See Chapter One, 
Classification Scheme: A Scheme o 
and notation (Prolegomena, P. 72), 
Ë ae mae cee Of a subject into its facets, according 


Tinciples Stated for the pur, 62) 
a p pose (IST, p. 62). 
Facet synthesis; Synthesis of the focal numbers of a subject into 


class numbers according to the inci 
POstulates a tated for 
the purpose (IST, p. 62) nd principles sta 
Facet: A generic term to denote any component—be it a basic sub- 


ject or an isolate idea—o¢ a compound subject and also its respective 
ranked forms, terms, ang numbers (Prole 


s omena, p. 88) (Sense 1). 

A generic term to denote facet idea, eu t 2 pe a 
(Sense 2). [ 

Analytico synthetic classification; sification involving 
the analysis of a subject into its facets j i 


1 pl i, plane, transforma- 
tion in the verbal plane, translation from the focal terms in the 


complex with reference 


a characteristic has been used to 
groups. Thus, “by: height” can 
ded we are not dealing with boys 
On of eyes or ears will merely be 
ikely to be shared by all normal 


f classes fitted with terminology 


| 
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verbal plane to the focal numbers in the national plane, and the syn- 
thesis of the focal numbers into class numbers in the rotational plane. 
Alternate term FACETED CLASSIFICATION. 

Note. Such a scheme of classification does not usually give ready- 
made class numbers for any but the very basic subjects. It gives 
schedules for basic subjects and for isolates in diverse facets. Its sche- 
dule is thus not a monolithic one. It is a polylithic one. (IST, p. 72). 

Classificationist: One who makes a scheme of classification (Ran- 
ganathan). But Bliss uses the term ‘‘classifier’’. 

Classifier: One who classifies (Ranganathan). But Bliss uses the 
term “‘classer.”” 

Classifying: Classifying is equivalent to translating the name of a 
subject from natural language into classificatory language—that is, a 


language of ordinal numbers (Prolegomena, p. 439). Bliss, however, 


prefers the term “classing.”” 
Book classification: A scheme for the classification of macro sub- 


jects, usually presenting not more than five facets, including the basic 
facet (Ranganathan). 

Depth classification: A scheme for the classification of micro 
subjects, presenting a large number of facets, unlike a macro subject 
(Ranganathan). 

Universal classsification: A scheme designed for use in book classi- 
fication as well as in depth classification (Ranganathan). 

Special classification: A scheme designed for the depth classifi- 
cation of micro subjects, going only with one and only one specified 
subject field (Ranganathan). 

Class number: The class number of a book is a translation of the 
name of its specific subject into the artificial language of ordinal 
numbers. . . (CC6, p. 1.5). 

Book number: Ordinal number which fixes the position of a docu- 
ment in a library relative to the other documents having the same 
ultimate class (IST, p. 78). 

Ultimate class: The ultimate class of a book is the class of the 
smallest extension admitted by the scheme of classification, into 
which it can be placed (CC6 p. 1.8). 

Collection number: The collection number of a book denotes the 
collection to which it belongs (CC6, p. 1.18). 

Call number: The call number of a book unit is the symbol used to 
fix its position relatively to other books. (CC6, p. 1.3). 

Facet: A generic term to denote any component—be it a basic 
subject or an isolate idea—of a compound subject (Sense 1), 
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A generic term to denote facet idea, facet term and facet number 
(Sense 2), 

EXAMPLES: Š ! J 

Consider ‘‘injuries to corn in France in 1978. j 

Injuries belongs to the disease facet; corn belongs to the cultivar 


facet; France belongs to the geographical facet and 1978 to the time 
facet. 


Facet idea: An idea manifestin 
subject. 

Facet term: A word or word 

age denoting a facet idea. 

Facet number: A number in the preferred classificatory language of 
ordinal numbers representing a facet idea, 

A facet can have two compo; 
facet. 


Basic facet: Basic facet is a context specifying element. 
Suppose we are concerned with the concept “local.” Then “lib- 
rary,” “finance” and “government” can be regarded as context spe- 


cifying elements, Thus we can have: Local; Library, local; Finance, 
local; Government, local. 


Tsolate facet: Isolate facet can have 
personality, matter, action, space and time. 

Focus: A generic term to den 
also the number Tepresentin 
ting any of them, 

Idea: A product of thinking, 
intellect by integrating, 
apperception mass, and/o 
and deposited in memory 

Isolate: Generic term t 


& itself as a facet of a compound 


group in the preferred natural langu- 


nents, such as basic facet and isolate 


the following components: 
ote any isolate or any subject, and 
§ any of them as well as the name deno- 


reflecting, imagining, 
with the aid of logic, a sel 
r what is directly apprehen 
(Prolegomena, P. 81). 
© denote isolate idea, 


etc., got by the 
ection from the 
ded by intuition, 


isolate term or isolate 
Compound isolate: “An 


isolate Consisting of two or More isolates 
taken from one and the sam 


e schedule of isolates,”1 We can form a 
compound isolate by combining two or more isolates. We can also 


form a compound isolate by combining an isolate and a Speciator. 
“Veins of hands” is a compound isolate, the “veins” and “hands” 
being two independent isolate ideas belonging to the same schedule 
of isolates. Similarly, “urban youth” isa compound isolate. “Urban 


TS.R. Ranginat'vin, Color classification edition 7 (1971): a Preview, Bangalore, 
Sarada Ranganathan Endowment for Library Science, 1969, P. 9, Í 
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group” and “youth” are two independent isolate ideas belonging to 
the same schedule of isolates. 

Isolate idea: Any idea or idea complex fit to form a component 
of a subject, but not by itself fit to be deemed a subject (Prolego- 
mena, p. 83). ñ 

EXAMPLES: 

Child; Gold; India. 

Basic subject idea: A basic subject is a subject without any isolate 
idea as a component. Basic subject ideas are enumerated in the sche- 
dule of basic subjects in a scheme for classification of subjects. 

Speciator idea: A speciator idea, when combined with a basic 
subject idea or an isolate idea, produces a change in their respective 


connotations. In this sense, a speciator is a modifier (quoted by 


Neelameghan). 
Combination of ideas: The combination of a basic subject idea 


with one or more speciator ideas is a compound basic subject. 
A combination of an isolate idea with one or more speciator ideas 


is a compound isolate. 
A subject consisting only of a basic subject idea is a simple sub- 


ject. 

A subject consisting of a basic subject idea and one or more isolate 
ideas is a compound subject. 

Two or more subjects—simple or compound—studied in mutual 
relation to each other give rise to a complex subject. 

Macro subject: A subject of great extension and small intension, 
usually embodied in a whole book single volumed or multi-volumed 
(Ranganathan). 

Macro document: Usually a book—single volumed or multi-volumed. 

Micro subject: A subject of small extension and great intension, 
usually embodied in an article in a periodical, or in a part of a book 
(Ranganathan). š i 

Micro document: A document; such as an article in a periodical or 
the part of a book, not having an independent physical existence 


(Ranganathan). 


Host document: A periodical or a book yiewed in relation to a 


micro document contained in it (Ranganathan). 
Planes of work: Ranganathan has recognized three planes of work, 


i d notational plane. 

dea plane, verbal plane an ' 

ae eo ‘The plane of concepts viewed by themselves, that is 
ind ation of the terms denoting them and the numbers represent- 
a: jn other words, independently of their expression in a 
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natural language or their representation in an artificial language of 
ordinal numbers (ISI). 

Verbal plane: The plane of expression of a concept in a natural 
language; in other words, the plane of words, word groups, phrases, 
clauses, sentences and paragraphs in natural language (ISI). 


Notational plane: The plane of numbers representing concepts (ISI). 
Equivalent terms: 
Idea Plane Verbal Plane Notational Plane 
class subject class number 
isolate idea isolate term isolate number 
facet idea facet term 


facet number 


© form a component 
a subject. 


Tsolate number: The nu 


mber denoting the rank of a ranked isolate 
and Tepresenting it, 


CHART OF EQUIVALENT TERMS (ISI, pp. 39-40) 
Generic 


Idea Plane Verbal Plane Notational Plane 
1 2 3 4 
Class Subject Class number 
Focus Isolate idea 


Isolate term 


Array-isolate 
term 


Isolate number 


Array-isolate idea Array-isolate 


Basic focus 


Basi I number 

Main focus Main ss ma eet maie class number 

Canonical Canonical class €I SR ee fon fa 
eee a anonical subject Canonical class 

Isolate Isolate idea Isolate term asao) b 

Common isolate Common isolate Common isolate Common ze oe t. 

idea term number eae 

Anteriorizing Anteriorizing Anteriorizing Anteriorizin 
Common Common isolate Common isolate Common Soh 
isolate idea term 


Posteriorizing Posteriorizing 
Common isolate Common isolate 


idea 
Array-isolate Array-isolate 
idea 
Facet Basic class 


Isolate idea 


Posteriorizing < 


Common isolate 


term 
Array-isolate 
term 
Basic subject 
Tsolate term 


number 
Posteriorizing 
Common iso], 
number 
Array-isolate 
number 
Basic class number 
Isolate number 


ate 


i 
] 
I 


I 
Basic facet 
Tsolate facet 
Compound 
focus 
Complex focus 


Complex isolate 


Complex array 
isolate 
Biasing focus 


Biasing isolate 


Biasing array- 
isolate 
Comparison 
focus 
Comparison 
isolate 
Comparison 
array-isolate 
Difference 
focus 
Difference 
isolate 
Difference 
array-isolate 
Influencing 
focus 
Influencing 
isolate 
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2 
Basic class 
Isolate idea 
Compound class 


Complex class 


Complex isolate 
idea 

Complex array 
isolate idea 

Biasing class 


Biasing isolate 
idea 

Biasing array- 
isolate idea 

Comparison class 


Comparison isolate 
idea 

Comparison array- 
isolate idea 

Difference class 


Difference isolate 
idea 

Difference array- 
isolate idea 

Influencing class 


Influencing isolate 
idea 


General relation General relation 


focus 
General 
isolate 


class 


relation General relation 


isolate idea 


General relation General relation 


array-isolate 


Speciator: 


to be used as a qualifier, 
2 We may recognize 


isolate idea. 


array-isolate idea 


- kind 1 and Speciator kind 2. 


2M.A. Gopinath, Class 


pp. 22-23, 


3 
Basic subject 
Isolate term 
Compound 
subject 
Complex subject 


Complex isolate 
term 

Complex array- 
isolate term 

Biasing subject 


Biasing isolate 
term 

Biasing array- 
isolate term 


4 
Basic class number 
Isolate number 


Compound class 
number 

Complex class 
number 


Complex isolate 
number 

Complex array- 
isolate number 

Biasing class nume 
ber 

Biasing isolate 
number 

Biasing array- 
isolate number 


Comparison sub- Comparison class 


ject 
Comparison iso- 
late term 


number 
Comparison isolate 
number 


Comparison array- Comparison array- 


isolate term 


isolate number 


Difference subject Difference class 


number 


Difference isolate Difference isolate 


term 
Difference array- 
isolate term 
Influencing 
subject 
Influencing 
isolate term 
General relation 
subject 
General relation 
isolate term 
General relation 


number 
Difference array- 
isolate number 
Influencing class 
number 
Influencing isolate 
number 
General relation 
class number 
General relation 
isolate number 
Genera] relation 


array-isolate term array-isolate 


number 


Speciator is an idea or idea-complex used or intended 
going with a host basic subject or a host 


speciators of two kinds, Speciator 


ification research (India); 1968-73, Bangalore, DRTC, 
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Speciator Kind 1: Any recognized isolate idea or a subject may be 
a speciator for another isolate idea.3 

EXAMPLE: 

Christians 

By standard of living 
‘Lower class 
Upper class 
Middle class 

Note: In the above example, 
teristic used to divide “Christian 
lower class are speciators. 
isolate idea representing a s 
ciator for “Christians” 
by religion, 

Speciator Kind 2: An idea which is not by itself an isolate idea or a 
Subject but can be used as a Speciator, going with a host isolate idea 
or its sub-divisions,4 

EXAMPLE: 

France 

By orientation 
North 
South 
East 
West 

Note: In the above example, 
which has been used to divide “France.” France is a principal iso- 
late. East is a Speciator representing an idea, which by itself cannot 
eae oes Poate idea or subject, Therefore, it is considered 

Speciators of basic sub, 


“By standard of living” is a charac- 
s.” Upper class, middle class and 
“Upper class” is a speciator which is an 
ocial group by standard of living. It is spe- 
—an isolate idea representing a social group 


“by orientation” js a characteristic 


Specials compound basic Subject [example 
s 
below]. ples (a) and (b) stated 
Environmented compound basic subject [examples 
Systems compound basic subje “samples (c) and (d)]. 


ct [examples (e) and 
Multiple compound basic subject, A). 


In the above subjects, “by specials,” “by environment” and “by 
bid, 
‘Ibid, 
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om 
system” are the characteristics used to generate a variety of specia- 
tors. The speciators, when attached to their primary host subjects, 
form compound basic subjects. 
) EXAMPLES: 
(a) Medicine (b) Medicine 
By age By sex 
Child Male 
Adolescent Female 
be Old age Eunuch 
(c) Medicine (d) Psychology 
By environment By environment 
High altitude Space 
Underwater Industry 
Desert War 
Space 
(e) Medicine (f) Psychology 
By system (or school By system 
of thought) Experimental 
Ayurveda Gestalt 
Siddha Psycho-analytic 
Unani 


Let us take the first example. “By age” is a characteristic used to 
derive the speciators like child, adolescent and old age. The attach- 
ing of these speciators to medicine (a primary basic subject) leads to 
specials compound basic subjects, such as Medicine-child; Medicine- 
adolescent; and Medicine-old age. In the second example, “by sex” 
is a characteristic used to derive the speciators. The characteristics 

$ such as ‘‘by age,” “by sex” and so on can be grouped under “by 
> That is why the compound basic subjects of this kind have 
]s compound basic subjects. 

Examples (c) and (d) lead to the formation of environmented com- 
pound basic subjects. These involve use of the characteristic ‘‘by 
environment.” Examples (e) and ( f ) give us systems compound basic 
subjects. These involye the application of the characteristic “by 
system.” Similarly, we can achieve primary basic subject by using, 
successively, speciators derived on the basis of two or more of the 

che variety of characteristics mentioned earlier. We may use, successive- 
ly, the specials characteristic and the systems characteristic, thus 
obtaining a multiple compound basic subject. 

On the basis of the above, we may recognize three types of spe- 


specials. 
been named specia 


ciators: 
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By specials. 

By environment. 

By systems. 

We may thus conclude that a speciator attached to a basic subject 
gives rise to a compound basic subject. 

Speciators of isolates: Speciator attached to an iso 
a compound isolate. 

Compound property isolates, com 
space isolates and so on have been 
to an isolate. 

Compound property isolates: A 
tained by attaching a si 

EXAMPLE: 

Fever 

By condition 
Mild 
Acute 

Note: Speciators derived on th 
condition” are mild and acute. 
compound property isolates, 


A compound space isolate is obtained by attaching a speciator to 
a space isolate. 


EXAMPLE: 
India 
By geographical feature 
River 
Desert 


Forest 
Note: In s 
features,” 


late gives rise to 


pound energy isolates, compound 
obtained by attaching a speciator 


compound property isolate is ob- 
peciator to a property isolate. 


e basis of the characteristic “by 
“Fever-acute” and “Fever-mild” are 


characteristic 


: r S such as “ 
“by orientation,” ‘h 


i 7 Population cluster” 
n the ab 
compound space isolate, ur aP es 


by geographical 
and so on are 
“India-rivers” is a 


Subject: The universe of entities js į 
acts with a knowee, ideas are gene 
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ideas takes the form of a subject. In library classification, we are 
concerned with the universe of subjects. Therefore, let us try to 
understand the scope of the term “‘subject.” Subject refers to “an 
organised or systematised body of ideas, whose extension and inten- 
sion are likely to fall coherently within the field of interest and com- 
fortably within the intellectual competence and the field of inevit- 
able specialization of a normal person” (Prolegomena, p. 82). Every 
subject is deemed to go with a basic subject. 

The manifestation of a subject can be expressed in terms of three 
elementary constituents: basic subject, isolates idea and speciator. 
Let us now define the terms “basic subject” and “isolate idea.” The 
term ‘‘speciator” has already been described. It may be added that 
an elementary constituent term occurring in the form of the name 
of the subject can take the form of a term denoting a basic subject, 
a term denoting an isolate idea or a term denoting a speciator. 

Basic Subject: “Every subject has a basic subject.” Therefore, every 
subject must belong to one or another basic subject A basic subject 
has been defined as, “a subject without any isolate idea as a compo- 
nent” (Prolegomena, p. 83). Here, we have introduced the concept of 
an isolate idea, which needs to be explained before describing the 
basic subject any further. : 

Tsolate idea: An isolate idea is considered to be ‘‘any idea or idea- 
complex fit to form a component of a subject, but not by itself fit to 
be deemed to be a subject” (Prolegomena, p. 83). 

“Tron” represents an isolate idea. By itself, it cannot be a subject. 
It can form a component of other subjects, for example the chemis- 
try of iron, the mining of iron ore, the economics of iron and so on. 
Each of these forms an area of specialization, which can be pursued 
by a specialist. Normally, no single person would be able to pursue 
all these fields at a specialized level. 

“France” represents an isolate idea. By itself, it cannot form a 
subject. However, it can form a component of other subjects, for 
example the agriculture of France, the culture of France, the edu- 
cation in France, the socio-economic structure of France and so on. 
Each of these forms an area of specialization which can be pursued 
by a specialist. Normally, no single person would be able to pursue 
all these fields at a specialized level. . Š N 

“Person” represents an isolate idea. By itself, it cannot form a 
subject of study. However, it can form a component of other sub- 
jects, for example the right of legation by a person, crime by a per- 
son, person (morphology) in linguistics and so on. Normally, no 
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single person, again, would be able to pursue all these fields at a 
specialized level. Each of these fields can form an 


area of specializa- 
tion to be pursued by a specialist in the field. 


criteria have been Worked out for 
These are stated below: 


1. A subject whi 


facets of a set of 
host subject; 


The universe of Subjects consists of simple Subjects, compound sub- 
jects and complex subjets, 
Simple subject: A Simple subject Consists of a basic Subject only 
EXAMPLES; È 


Chemistry, Mathematics, Physics etc. 


subject and one or more isolate ideas as compone: 
P. 84). In “chemistry of halogen 


halogens an isolate idea. In 


nts” 
S,” chemistry is a basi 
“treatment of diseases of 


(Prolegomena, 
C subject and 
lungs in medi- 
°M.A, Gopinath, “Colon classification” 


í in Arthur Maltby, ed., Classification 
in the 2970s; a second look, London, Clive Bingley, Pp. 54-55, 


ba 
f 
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. 
cine,” medicine. is a basic subject; diseases, lungs and treatment 
present three isolate ideas. Other examples of compound E = 
“teaching technique for children,” “functions of the Presid abl 
India,” “strike of clerical staff in chemical industry” diss F Pa 
of sound in water.” aea 
Complex subject: Complex subject is a “subject formed by coupli 
two or more subjects expounding, or on the basis of, some aaa. 
between them” (Prolegomena, P. 85). For example “‘statistics for 
economists,” “influence of politics on science,” “difference betw = 
history and political science,” “influence of Buddhism on Christi 
anity” and «Unani treatment of the diseases of lungs, eoiipafed 


with Ayurvedic treatment.” 
Basic subjects can be categorized into primary basic subjects and 


non-primary basic subjects. 

Primary basic subject: A classificationist, covering all or several 
subject fields in the universe of subjects, generally finds it convenient 
and helpful to begin with the formulation and enumeration of an 
initial set of basic subjects. A basic subject in this set is a primary 


basic subject. 
Primary basic subj 


formation: 
Fission, distillation (Kind 1 and Kind 2), fusion and clustering 


Traditional or canonical primary basic subject: The initial set of 
primary basic subjects included in a scheme for library classification 
are formed by the division of the universe of subjects by fission 
These basic subjects are postulated by the classificationist. Therefore, 
the resulting divisions have been called traditional or canonical tis 


mary basic subjects. 


ects can be formed by the following modes of 


EXAMPLES: 
Colon classification 1 (1933) enumerated the following set of pri- 
mary basic subjects: 
9 Generalia N Fine arts 
A Science (General) O Literature 
B Mathematics P Philology 
C Physics Q Religion 
D Engineering R Philosophy 
E Chemistry S Psychology 
F Technology T Education 
G Natural Science (General) U Geography 
and Biology 
V History 


H Geology 
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I Botany W Politics I 

J Agriculture X Economics z 

K Zoology Y Miscellaneous social 

L Medicine sciences including 
sociology 

M Useful arts Z Law 


Fission: Mode of formation of the first set of primary basic sub- 
jects is by fission. Fission is the process of division, or splitting, or 
breaking up into parts. It is an internal process of division without 
the interference of any outside agency. 

Distilled primary basic subjects (Kind I): The idea of “manage- 
ment” can occur in a variety of subjects going with different primary 
basic subjects. A theory of management has been distilled out and 
people have started specializing in this area. Therefore, it has been 
found convenient to deem management as a primary ba 


This has been formed through distillation of Kind 1. 
EXAMPLE: 


In CC7, the following have been enumerated as primary basic 
subjects: Systematology, Management science, metrology, standardi- 


Zation, research methodology, conference technique and so on. 
Distilled primary basic subjects (Kind 2): In the case of the distilla- 
tion mode (Kind 1), “the new 


primary basic subject essentially 
accommodates the theory—that is, the relevant set of postulates, and 
guiding principles—of the discipline emerging or distilled out of an 
action in subjects going with diverse 
Subjects. In distillation of Kind 2. . ., the idea occurs in subjects going 
with a particular basic Subject only and there may be a trend towards 
the formulation of a new discipline wi 


» Perhaps, some principl 
development.” 


EXAMPLES FROM CC7: 
Statistical calculus, 


sic subject. 


research, information theory, 
cytology, etc. 


GA. Neelameghan, Primary 


A subject by distillation, Library Science, 10, 1973, 
p. 168. 
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is thus formed through fusion. 

EXAMPLES FROM CC7: 

Astrophysics, astrochemistry, astrobiology, biomechanics, biophy- 
sics, biochemistry, geophysics, geochemistry, econometrics, socio- 
cybernetics etc. 

Primary basic subject by clustering: “When an idea becomes the 
focus of study from the viewpoint of specialists in different subject 
fields, when the results of their investigations are brought together 
in a document, and when specialists begin to ask for such a collection 
by the name of the core idea of study, the need arises to assign the 
core idea to a single basic subject. Further, the treatment of the cors 
idea from different specialists view-points may not remain disjunctive 
here may arise interdisciplinary ideas and subjects, 


and separate, but t j 
and greater integral relation among the subjects embodied in the 


document.” 
ExAMPLES FROM CC7: i 
Japanese studies, Indology, European studies; Gandhian studies, 


Vinoba studies; Gold (in all its aspects), peace research, leisure re- 


search, surface science, materials science, ocean sciences, Space 


sciences. 
Non-prir 

basic subjects. Also, 
We may recognize 


subjects: J ‘ l ' 
(a) secondary basic subject by fission of primary basic subject. 


(b) compound basic subject by lamination of Kind 2. 


(c) agglomerate basic subject. I 
Secondary basic subject by fission of primary basic subject: In the 
development of subjects, 8 point is reached when the number and varie- 
ty of subjects going with a particular primary basic subject of any one 
variety (as described earlier), might be too large, and also non-homo- 
geneous to form 4 convenient field of specializations. Thus, a further 
division may become necessary. The division, by fission, of a field of 
ing with a primary basic subject leads to canonical- 


specialization, going : ' 
basic subject concerned. These divisions have 


divisions of the primary ; X 
ivisions condary basic subjects of Order 1. 


been named as s€ 


nary basic subjects: These are all formed from primary 
they do not have an independent existence. 
the following varieties of non-primary basic 


74. Neel ameghan, Primary subjects by clustering, Library Science, 10, 1973, 
Dp: a Neelameghan, Non-primary basic subject, Library Science, X, 1973, 


p. 189. 
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EXAMPLES FROM CC7: 


Under Physics (fissioned primary basic subject), we have funda- 
mentals, properties of matter, Sound, heat, radiation, electronics, 
electricity and magnetism (all secondary basic subjects). 

Under Geophysics (fused primary basic subject), we have subjects 
like volcanology, seismology, oceanology etc. (all Secondary basic 
subjects). 


We may recognize two varieties of secondary basic subjects as 
below: 

(a) Secondary basic subjects of Order 2, and 

(b) Compound Secondary basic subjects. 

Secondary basic subjects of order 2: We have already seen that 


secondary basic subjects of Order 1 can be formed by the fission of 


a primary basic subject. It is possible to achieve secondary basic 
Subjects of Order 2 b 


y dividing Order 1 further, by means of fission, 
if required. 


EXAMPLEs: 
Atmospherology belongs to Ord 


ionosphere studies to Order 2. 


Compound secondary basic subjects: Attachment of speciators (that 


is, lamination of Kind 2) to a Secondary basic subject leads to com- 
pound secondary basic subjects. 


The following varieties of com 
possible: 

(4) Specials compound seco 

(b) Environmental com 

(c) Systems Secondary 

EXAMPLES: 

Physics, properties of matter 
(here, physics is a primary basi 
secondary basic subject derived 
rature environment is a Speciator). 


Economics, consumption—capitalist System (here economics is a 


primary basic subject, consumption is a Secondary basic subject and 
capitalist system is a speciator), 


Compound basic subject by lamin 


er land meteorology, aeronomy, 


Pound secondary basic subjects are 


ndary basic subjects. 
pound secondary basic subjects. 
compound basic subjects. 


ation kind 2: tn order to achieve 


characteristic. “The ideas derived on 
used to qualify or speciate the totalj 
primary basic subject concerned, Here 
the basis of a characteristic is call 
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a speciator to the primary basic subject to be qualified is called com- 


pounding or lamination of Kind 2 a 

This leads to primary basic subjects or compound basic subjects. 

A variety of compound basic subjects recognized on the basis of 
variety of the speciators used in lamination are: 

(a) Specials compound basic subjects. 

(b) Environmented compound basic subjects. 

(c) Systems compound basic subjects. 

(d) Multiple compound basic subjects. 

Specials compound basic subjects: “The core entity of study in the 
subjects going with a particular primary basic subject may be restric- 
ted or qualified using speciators derived on the basis of relevant 
characteristics specific to the subjects concerned, not amounting to 
any of the anteriorising isolates or any other isolate.’!° This is how 


specials compound basic subjects come up. 


EXAMPLES: 
Medicine-child; Medicine-adolescent; and Medicine-old age are 


examples of Specials compound basic subject. 

Medicine is a primary basic subject. The core entity of the study 
of the subjects going with medicine consists of the human body and 
its organs. The study of the core entity (that is the human body and 
its organs) can be restricted or qualified by the use of speciators 
derived by mean haracteristics such as “by age,” “by 


s of relevant c 
sex” and so on. 

Thus, the speciators derived on the basis of “relevant” characteristics 
can be attached to the primary basic subjects for qualifying the tota- 
lity of the studies falling within its purview, leading thereby to the 
specials compound basic subjects. 

Environmented compound basic subject: “The core entity On tease 
in the subjects going with a primary basic subject may be ERRA 
or qualified using speciators derived on the basis of the characteristic 
“By environment.” That is, the totality of the studies in the subjects 
going with the primary basic subject is qualified by e 
the study being placed within an extra-normal environment.™™!! 

This leads to environmented compound basic subjects. 

EXAMPLES: 


Medicine-hi ment; Medicine-underwater environ- 


gh altitude environ 


obid., p. 190. 
1lo]bid. 
11pbid., p. 191, 
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ment; Medicine-desert environmen 
and Medicine-industry environment 


Medicine is a primary basic subject. The core entity of the study 
of all the subjects goin 


g with medicine consists of the human body. 
“Each of the studies can be restricted or qualified by speciators deno- 
ting various extra-normal environments in which the human body 
may be placed. Thus, the Speciators derivable on the basis of the 
characteristic “by environment” can be attached to the primary 
basic subject “medicine” to denote the extra-normal environment of 
study.” Thus, the speciators are derived here on the basis of the 
characteristic “by environment.” Also relevant are high altitude 


t; Medicine-space environment 


Sspeciators to the primary basic 
mented compound basic subjects, 
“The core entity of study in the 
Subject may be restricted or qua- 


ted or qualified by the use of the characteristic “by system”? 
school of Thought). Thus, the speciators obt: 
system, Unani system and Siddha system. 
attached to the primary basic Subject ‘ 
systems compound basic subjects. 
Multiple compound basic subjects: “The studies in s 
with a primary basic subject can be qualified or Testricte 
cessively speciators derived on the basis of two or more 
of characteristics mentioned in the preceding sections—t 
characteristic, environment characteristic, 
tic.”™* The speciators can be attached in the 
the concerned primary basic subject, 


ubjects going 
d using suc- 
of the variety 


hat is specials 
and systems characteris- 


Prescribed sequence to 
and thus obtaining multiple 


12 pid. 
13]bid., p. 192. 
14]bid., p. 193. 
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compound primary basic subject or multiple compound basic subject 
EXAMPLES: i 
Medicine—Ayurvedic system—Old age 
Medicine—Unani system—Tropical environment 
Medicine—Tropical environment—Female 
Psychology—Psycho-analytical system—War environment. 
Agglomerate basic subject: “An agglomerate of Kind 1 (earlier 
called partial comprehension) consists of subjects treated integrally 
or disjunctively in one and the same document. An agglomerate re- 
sults from a process of agglomeration—that is collecting together of 
entities into larger masses without cohesion among the components. 
An agglomerate can be a basic subject, tbat is, the first component 
in representing a subject." 
The scope of an agglomerate basic subject has to be understood 
only with reference to the scheme concerned. Ordinarily, an agglome- 
rate of Kind 1 covers subjects going with the successive primary basic 


subjects ọf a scheme. 
EXAMPLES FROM CC7: 
Natural science 
Mathematical sciences 
Physical sciences 
Social sciences 
History and poli 

“Agglomerate of 


tical science 
Kind 2isan agglomerate comprehending subjects 


going with non-consecutive primary basic subjects with respect to the 
schedules of a particular scheme for classification.”!® (CC does not 
have this provision. UDC has provided the digit “4+” for this). 

The following is 8 schematic representation, in the form of a dia- 
gram, showing the original universe of ideas in relation to its sub- 
universe of subjects and isolates. It also indicates the varieties of 


basic subjects. 


154, Neelameghan, Agglomerate basic subject, Library Science, 10, 1973, 


p. 202. 
167bid., p. 206, 
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Chapter THREE 


Introduction to Major Schemes of 
Classification 


0 INTRODUCTION 


—for the simple reason 


- Therefore, the reader is 


requested to refer to later chapters for their explanation. 


1 Dewey DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION (1876) 
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12 Main Contributions of the First Edition 
The edition contributed in many ways to library classification. 

To begin with, librarians at that time used the method of “‘fixed 
location” for arranging documents on shelves. Many libraries did 
arrange documents subject-wise, but it was the practice to assign 
shelving areas to various subjects. Within each subject, books were 
arranged by accession number. Each book was allotted a shelf. mark 
denoting its exact position on the shelves, based on room number, 
bay number, tier number, shelf number and its specific position on 
the particular shelf. The shelf mark was a permanent location number. 
A new addition to a subject was allocated a place at the end of the 
books on the subject. Melvil Dewey introduced the idea of “relative 
location,” as opposed to ‘‘fixed location.” He assigned decimal num- 
bers (arabic numerals with decimal fraction notation) to books, and 
not to the shelves. As a result, a new book on a given subject could 
be interpolated in the existing sequence in a position prescribed by 
the decimal number. There was no need to put it at the end of the 
sequence, as was the practice in “fixed location.” This method led to 
a mechanization of the arrangement of books by the use of the 
ordinal number. Dewey was the first to popularize the idea of 
mechanization. He was also the first person to use decimal fraction 
notation for arrangements on the shelf. 

At that time, it was also an accepted practice to arrange books 
under a limited number of subjects. It was felt that a large number 
of shelves could not be left empty merely with the idea that books 
could be accommodated at the end of a large number of sequences. 
However, by introducing the method of relative location, it became 
possible for Dewey to provide a detailed specification of subjects. In 
his first edition, he introduced nearly a thousand subjects though he 
was criticized on this account for having given unnecessary details, 
However, the provision of relatively detailed subjects is an important 
contribution by Dewey to the development of library classification, 
In different editions, DDC has tried to provide an increasing amount 
of detailed subjects to serve the requirements of users. 

Furthermore, the first edition provided a detailed relative index. It 
enabled an exact location of any topic in the scheme, Dewey also 


listed synonyms in certain cases. 
13 Variety of Editions 


DDC is now in its 18th (1971) edition in English. From 44 pages 
(ist edition), it has grown to 2692 pages (18th edition). The 18th 
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edition is in three volumes: Introduction and tables (Volume 1), 
Schedules (Volume 2), and Index (Volume 3). 

There is also an abridged version of the DDC. It is now in the 
10th edition. This edition is meant primarily for use in school and in 
small public libraries. 

DDC has been translated, with or without abridgment, expansion 
or adaptation, into many languages such as Spanish, Danish, Turkish, 
Japanese, Sinhalese, Portuguese, Hindi, and so on. 


14 Basic Plan 

DDC is a hierarchical scheme of classification, 
the general to the specific. The basic arrang 
and a specific subject can occur in any number of disciplines. This is 
due to the fact that each aspect of specific subject would go into a 
different discipline. And it is the relative index which brings 
together different aspects of a specific subject. 

The universe of subjects has been divided into ten main classes 
(0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,.8, 9) as given below: 

0 Generalities 

1 Philosophy and related disciplines 

2 Religion 

3 The social sciences 

4 Language 

5 Pure sciences 

6 Technology (applied sciences) 

7 The arts 


which proceeds from 
ement is by discipline, 


class consists of 100 three digited numbers, F 

ele - “or example, 700-799 for 
In view of the above, we may define a main class as “fone of the 

ten major subdivisions of the classification Tepresented by the first 

digit in the notation, e.g., the 6 in 600” (DDG, vol. 1 55) “bate 
_ Therefore, in actual Practice, the universe of Ou t i b 

divided into ten main classes, as Stated below: nwo 
000 Generalities i 


100 Philosophy and related disciplines 


oe 
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200 Religion 

300 The social sciences 

400 Language 

500 Pure sciences 

600 Technology (applied sciences) 

700 The arts ; 

800 Literature (belles-lettres) 

900 General geography and history 

The above order of main classes is based on the inverted Baconian 
order. This seems to be the only explanation; otherwise, the basis of 
the above order cannot be explained logically. 

The above main classes indicate that each main class represents 
either a broad discipline or a group of related disciplines. However, 
this is not true of 000 class. This class includes varied subjects such 
as bibliographies and catalogues, library and information sciences, 
general encyclopaedias, general serial publications and so on. These 
cannot be considered as related disciplines. 

Each main class has ten divisions. The divisions are “the second 
degree of subdivision in the classification (the first degree of sub- 
division of one of the ten main classes), represented by the second 
digit in the notation, e.g., the 2 in 620. There are 100 of these” 
(DDC, vol. 1, p. 59). These are numbered 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 
and occupy the second position in the notation. Division 0 is alloc- 
ated for general works on the entire main class, and 1 to 9 digits are 
used for subclasses of the main class. Therefore, 70 represents general 
works on the arts. Civic and landscape art is 71, Architecture is 72, 
and so on. But in practice, a zero is added. 

The ten complete divisions of the main class 7 are given below: 


700 The arts 
710 Civic and landscape art 
720 Architecture 

730 Plastic arts Sculpture 

740 Drawing, decorative and minor arts 
750 Painting and Paintings 

760 Graphic arts Prints 

770 Photography and Photographs 

780 Music 


790 Recreational and performing arts 
Each division has ten sections, numbered as 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 


g, 9. The digit representing section numbers are allocated third 
position in the notation. A section is “the third degree of subdivision 
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in the classification (the second de 
ten main classes, 


1-9 are used for subsubclasses. 
Thus, 720 represents architec i 


ture in general, 721, 722, and so on 
represent subsubclasses, as stated below: 

720 Architecture 
721 Architectural construction 
722 Ancient and oriental 
723 Medieval architecture 
724 Modern architecture 
725 Public structures 
726 Buildings for Teligious Purposes 
727 Buildings for educational Purposes 
728 Residential buildin 


gs 
729 Design and decoration 


architecture 


15 Decimal System 
DDC is a decimal Classifica: n system, T 


tio 

divided into ten main classes. Each main cl 
ten divisions. Each division gets divided into ten Sections. So at each 
stage of division, a given number is Subdivided decimall i The DDC 
numbers are also arranged decimally, as illustrated Ples! 

500 i 

631 

713 

720 

720.28 

721 

721.04 

721.0441 

721.21 

727.5 

727.50001 

727.6 

Because the first number ha 
721.21 comes before 721.5, 


he universe of subjects is 
ass is again divided into 


S less Ordinal value in a decimal system, 


pans 
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16 Classification by Discipline 
The concept of discipline, or branch of learning, forms the basis of 
DDC. “The primary basis of DDC arrangement and development of 
subjects is by discipline, as defined by the main and subordinate 
classes, while subject, strictly speaking, is secondary. There is no one 
place for any subject in itself; a subject may appear in any or all of the 
disciplines” (DDC, volume 1, p. 17). Such is the case with subjects 
like gold, India, disease, etc. A work on any of these subjects can be 
classed with any discipline. This is a basic feature of DDC, whereby 


it scatters subjects by discipline. 


17 Hierarchical Notation 

From the above, it follows that the hierarchical system of DDC is 
based on ten main classes, 100 divisions and the 1000 sections. The 
numbers are lengthened by one digit at the stage of successive 
division, and we move from the general to the specific, as illustrated 
below: 

700 The arts—Fine and decorative arts 

720 Architecture 


725 Public structures 

725.8 Recreation buildings 

725.82 Buildings for shows and spectacles 

725.822 Theatre and opera buildings 

In the above numbers the first, second and third digits in the 
notation represent the main class, division and section respectively. 

Occasionally, in order to keep the notation as short as possible, 


discipline or topic may not be represented by a 
number subordinate to the number representing the discipline or 
topic itself. For example, 574 represents biology. Its branches are 


classed in 580 and 590, not in 5744+. 


a subdivision of a 


in Disciplinary and Subject Relationships 


18 Hierarchy 

DDC is basically hierarchical in notation, as well in disciplinary and 
subject relationships. According to the editor's introduction: 

“Hierarchy in disciplinary and subject relationship means that 
every concept in a notation more specific than that of a main class is 
subordinate to all the broader concepts of which it is a part, and 
whatever is true of each whole is true of all of its parts.” (DDC, vol. 
1, p. 20). This would mean that whatever is true of 700 is equally 
1, P20) of ils subdivisions such a8 710, 720, 730 and so on, A 
note given under 721 would be equally applicable for its subdivisions, 
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191. Memory Aids : 
There are a number of memory aids, which are available for subject 
synthesis. Auxiliary tables provide an important basis for preparing 
numbers which lead to uniform meanings of numbers when used in 


of languages table allows common 
guages, 

application of Standard subdivisions 
enables one to achieve a special kind of Patterned repetition. A sub- 
ted in any common form and mode. 
ne, periodical, collection of writings, 
treatment include theory, technique, 
study and teaching, and history. 


pm: 
one place in the schedule, 


192 Adaptability of Notation 

ditor of DDC that its notation can be adapted 
Tarles of different sizes and natures” (DDC, vol. 
"9C can be used for broad Classification as well as for 
close classification. The full edition is considered useful for general 
libraries (perhaps not large libraries), and the abridged edition is 
convenient for small libraries, 


d book catalogues; MARC (Machine 
of the Library of Congress, British 
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National Bibliography and so on. DDC is being used in thousands 
of reading lists, bibliographies and book guides. 

Despite its severe criticism, it has been adopted in libraries all over 
the world. It has been adopted mainly due to its simple notation, its 
ease in application, the adaptability of its notation to the soca 
ments of libraries of different sizes and natures (and for the fact that 
it can be expanded with ease), availability in a variety of editions 
and its use in bibliographies and printed catalogue cards. 


2 UNIVERSAL DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION (UDC) (1899) 


21 Origin 

In 1895, following the first International Conference on Bibliography, 
the newly-founded Institut International de Bibliographie (ILB) 
sponsored a scheme initiated by two Belgians, Paul Otlet (an 
advocate) and Henri La Fontaine (a senator), The scheme was 
prepared for the classification of all published literature, so that a 
comprehensive classified index to all literature could be produced 

By an arrangement with Melvil Dewey, who had just Saed 
the 5th, edition (1894) of DDC, the HB began expanding the 
schedules part by part. UDC was originally issued under the title 
Classification bibliographique decimale in 35 parts, from 1899 to 
1905. In 1905 was published the first complete international edition 
in French, entitled Manuel du repertoire bibliographique universel. 
Thus the first complete international edition was originally derived 
from the Dewey decimal classification (Sth edn., 1894). The present 


editions have incorporated material from the later editions of Dewey 


decimal classification. 


22 Variety of Editions 
The second international edition in French, called the Classification 
decimale universelle, was published between 1927-33. In this edition 
ervised the humanities and social sciences, 


Otlet and La Fontaine sup 
f Dutch Patent Office provided supervision 


and Frits Donker Duyvis o i at c 
for the natural sciences. The third edition, entitled Dezimal klassifik- 


ation, appeared in German, comprising seven volumes of tables and 
a three volume alphabetical index, 1934-53. The fourth edition (full 
English edition) began in 1943, and it has not been completed as 
yet. It is being prepared and published by the British Standards Insti- 
tution under the auspices of the Federation Internationale de Docu- 
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mentation. Some of the 
revision. Other full editi 


tuguese, Serbo-Croat and Spanish. Abridge 
in some 17 languages. A tri-lingual 


ged editions, medium editions 
French, Russian and soon. A 


libraries, 
Today, various authorized 


least 20 natural lan 
editions: 


itions consistj 5 
per cent of the full editiogy Y of about 50,000 items or 30 
(d) special-subject editio; 
by the full-edition Schedule and subsidia 
abridged or further reduced Schedules), 


UDC was initiated by Paul 
supervised it in its initial 
Owes much to the effo 
secretary of the IIB in 19 Occupied that office till the 1959, It 
may be added that the IIB changed its name to Institut International 
de Documentation (IID) in 1931. Again, its name was changed to 
Federation Internationale de Documentation (FID) in 1937 Ç 
FID is the body which h i 


Š aae Overall res 
nternational e 


years, but the p 
rts of Frits D 


universal classification. 
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contro! lies with the Central Classification Committee, called FID/ 
CCC, Each member nation is supposed to have a national committee, 
which is made responsible for the editions in that language. Besides 
these administrative committees, there are international and national 
subject committees. The international committee reports to FID/ 
CCC. Similarly, the national subject committees report to the con- 


cerned national committee. 


24 UDC Versus DDC 
UDC was originally derived from the Sth edition of Dewey decimal 
classification (1894). The present editions have incorporated much 
material from the later editions of DDC. 

UDC and DDC resemble at least in outline. Beyond that, the 
resemblance is lesser, mainly due to the greater use of notational 
devices. 

Till the middle of the twentieth century, DDC and UDC were 
somewhat similar with regard to their main structures, to the extent 
that the libraries using DDC were often able to use UDC details as 
extensions. This was possible even in the 1960s. At one time it was 
hoped to achieve a unified DDC/UDC scheme, but this is possible 
no more, because of major relocations in UDC as well as in DDC. 


25 Uses ; 
It has been claimed that UDC can be used for the classification of 
articles and monographs. It may also be used for classifying items to 
be included in catalogues, indexes and bibliographies. 


26 Users 
UDC is used by a large number of libraries around the world. It 
has been popular in Europe, Latin America and Japan. In the USSR 
and the countries of East Europe, its adoption was virtually mand- 
atory- UDC is now the official classification scheme in scientific and 
technical libraries in the USSR. Recently, some interest has arisen 
in the United States aud Canada for its adoption in mechanized 
information systems, and for the purpose of serving as an alternative 
to LC for reclassifying from DDC. UDC is used far more throughout 
C or DC or even LG. 
ber of abstracting and indexing services, 
r else as an additional aid 


to users. 
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27 Parts of the Scheme 
s of the main table 


BS1000A; 1961) co 
0 Generalities 
1 Philosophy. Metaphysics, Psychology, Logic, Ethics and Morals 
2 Religion, Theology 
3 Social Sciences, E 
5 Mathematics a 
6 Applied Sciences, 
7 The Arts. Recreatj 
8 Literature. Belles-| 
9 Geography. Biogr; 
Note: In the abov 
have been placed un 


nsists of: 


chnology 
Ən. Sports. etc 
ettres, Phil 


uistics, Languages 
aphy. History 


F linguistics an4 languages 
as š instead of 4. This change in UDC was 
(1961) © Publication of the abridged English edition 

On the basis of the 


by means of contin 
Principle adopted bei 
EXAMPLE: 


above Outline, the not 
uous extension of th 
ng to Proceed from th 


ation has been extended 
€ decimal fractions, the 
€ general to the particular, 


3 Social Sciences 

30 Sociology. Sociography 

301 Sociology 

301.15 Sources, motives of social 
301.151 


Social psychol iti ee and change, 

It may be added that decimal divisions (tens 

less divisions a 

are used if mo 
+ > 354.88), 


p. -a 
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common auxiliaries and special auxiliaries. Common auxiliaries may 
= used at any point in the main table. The special auxiliaries possess 
ifferent meanings, depending upon the context. 
The auxiliaries are as following: 
(a) Addition and consecutive ex: 
(b) Relation signs : [ ] = 
(c) Common auxiliaries of language = 
(d) Common auxiliaries of form (0. - -) 
(e) Common auxiliaries of place (1/9) 
(f) Common auxiliaries of race and nationality (=. . -) 
(g) Common auxiliaries of time SLES 


(h) Alphabetical and non-UDC numerical subdivisions 
iliaries of point of view .00...- A recent addition 


_ G) Common auxi 
is the use of .000.0/.9 to indicate the author's point of view 
(j) Special (auxiliary) subdivisions —0/—9, .0 and ° 
Note: A recent addition to common auxiliaries is the use Oh Ole 
This is a common auxiliary, Where —05 is for persons and similar 
divisions are available for materials also. 
The examples for the application of au 


in Chapters 17-21. 


tension sign + and | 


xiliaries have been provided 


292 Notation 
ith decimal fraction notation. The 


decimal point in the beginn! itted. A decimal point is usually 


placed after every three digits, merely to serve as a visual aid. 
Tt has a pure base linear, right-handed and decimal fractional 


notation. ; igits: 
UDC uses the following five species of digits: 
26 an caps i ice i 
56 aaa ie abetical device 1s used) 
Punctuation marks Gono inverted conima) 
- (hyphen). (decimal point) 
* (apostrophe) 
: (colon) 
+: (double colon) 
r mbols () (parenthesis) 
Mathematical sy [ ] (brackets) 
= (equal sign) 
+ (plus sign) 
(slash or stroke) 


absolute values of digits is fixed by rules. 


UDC uses ten Arabi l 


(when alph 


The scale of 
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m 293 Guides 
A useful guide in English was compiled by Mills.1 It has proved to 
be very helpful to the users of UDC. Similar guides are also avail- 
able in a few other languages. Two programmed texts by J.M. 
Perrault and H. Wellisch have appeared on UDC. Other works which 
can be useful have been written by J. Mills and A.C. Foskett. 


294 Conclusion 
There was a time when it appeared that UDC had an uncertain 


of funds). 
The procedure of revision has also proved to be cumbersome. 


3 LIBRARY OF CONGRESS CLASSIFICATION (1901) 


The schemes of classification, existing then, such as the Dewey deci- 
mal classification and C.A. Cutter’s Expansive classification, were care- 
fully examined, but found unsuitable for the Library of Congress. It 
seems that Hanson greatly influenced the decision made in 1897 that 
a new scheme be prepared, which would reject the above mentioned 
two schemes. Thus it was decided to prepare a new scheme of library 
classification, keeping in view the character, growth and üse of actual 
collections available in the Library of Congress. The aim was to 


`J. Mills, Guide to the Universal decimal classification, London, British Stan- 
dards Institution, 1963. 


v 
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formulate a scheme tailor-made for the collections of the library. It 
was also resolyed to incorporate the best features from other sche- 
mes of classification. 

The scheme was greatly influenced by the needs of the Library of 
Congress building itself, and by the needs of the various subject 
departments. Thus the scheme adopted a pragmatic approach to meet 
the requirements of the Library of Congress. 

After making a general plan and an outline of each class, sche- 
dules were designed to fit the way the actual books on the shelf 
grouped themselves. The theory of library classification was not taken 
into consideration here. The existing schedules have been expanded 
and revised to provide for new materials to be added to the Library 
of Congress, thus meeting the needs as well as helping in the use of 
large collections. T 

The Library of Congress classification consists of series of special 
classifications. Each special classification covers a major class. Each 
class has been devised by subject specialists on the library staff. The 
scheme is thus a team product. 

The outline of the scheme was determined in 1901, but it took 
nearly forty years to reach somewhere near an approximate comple- 
tion. The subject schemes have been published by the US Printing 
Office since 1901. The outline of LC was published in 1904, though 
class Z was published earlier. 

The revisions, now, are made when necessary. Some schedules are 
already in their: fifth edition. There are others which are still in the 
process of development. The prefaces to the published schedules indi- 
cate the methods adopted for their development. 


32 Theory 
According to J.P. Immroth, “...LC classification’s theoretical base, 
at least in regard to the emerging and prevalent theories of classifica- 
tion, is valid.” Further, he adds: “Although LC classification does 
not meet all requirements of the theory of classification and classi- 
fication scheme construction, it is clear that it does have some sound 
theoretical principles with which to face the future and in many ins- 
tances is superior to either the Decimal Classification or the Univer- 


sal Decimal Classification.’”* 


2Arthur Maltby, ed., Classification in the 1970s; a second look, rev, ed., London, 


Bingley, 1976, p. 81. 
3]bid., p. 89. 
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*® 33 Main Classes 
The field has been divided into 20 classes, with an additional class for 
general works. The outline is given below: h 
A General works. Polygraphy 
B-BJ Philosophy 
BL-BX Religion 
Auxiliary sciences of history 
History; General and old world 
History: America 
Geography, anthropology, folklore etc 
Social sciences 
Political science 
Law 
Education 
Music 
Fine arts 
Language and Literature 
Science 
Medicine 
Agriculture 
Technology 
Military science 
Naval science 
Bibliography and library science 
The base is quite broad. Main classes are denoted by single Roman 


bes] 
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letters were not used. But these cla: 
of decimal extensions to the numeric numbers 


As the numeric base consists of 1 to 9999, a limit might be reached 
at some point in due course of time—though this has not happened 


has been expanded wi 
ith the 
assistance of decimals or Cutter numbers, $ 


The sequence and coordination of ma 


scientific consensus, as dealt in the Major 1 
main classes of that period. However, 
sive classification was adopted as a basis apio cee 


+ 
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few minor adjustments. i 
Collocation of related classes has been achieved quite better than 
DDC. Hospitality in array is far better than provided in chain. 


34 Sequence within Classes 
In most instances, individual LC classes are able to achieve a helpful 
order by using appropriate characteristics for the division of sub- 
jects. In deciding the order of application of characteristics, LC’s 
basic pattern is based on the literary warrant. It attempts to achieve 
a helpful sequence of various groups of books, rather than groups of 
subjects. In other words, it avoids a purely theoretical point of view. 
That is why the scheme does not seek to strictly follow the scientific 


order of subjects. 


35 Divisions within Classes 
Examination of divisions within classes shows that these are as ex- 
haustive as to be found in other major general classification schemes. 
However, compared with fascicules of UDC (unabridged edition), 
certain classes in the schedules of Q (Science) and T (Technology) are 
not detailed to that extent. But it may be pointed out that classes 
belonging to the humanities in general and to literature in parti- 


cular, are certainly more detailed than those found in other 


schemes. 


36 Notation 
d notation, consisting of Roman capitals and Indo- 
In few instances lower-case Roman alphabets and 
dot is also used as an indicator digit. Notation, 
It does not use decimal fraction notation, and 


LC uses mixe 
Arabic numerals. 
dates are used. A 
thus, is simple enough. 
is also non-faceted. 


37 Common Isolates 
The internal form of arrangement within the classes, subclasses and 
subjects was provided by Charles Martel to the individual subject 
specialists involved in the preparation of individual classes of LC. 
These seven points are: 
(1) general form divisions, such as periodicals, societies, collec- 
tions, dictionaries, etc; (2) theory, philosophy; (3) history; (4) trea- 
tises, general works; (5) Jaw relation, state relations; (6) study and 
teaching; (7) special subjects and subdivision of subjects progress- 
ing from the more general to specific and as far as possible follow- 


Ae 
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ing the principles of literary warrant.” 

The above points occur throughout the schedules of LC, but the 
exact sequence differs. These are provided in individual subjects, 
where required. 

In addition to the above seven points, there are uses of subdivi- 
sions by time throughout the schedules. However, these are not used 
consistently. These time periods have been developed from the lite- 
rary warrants belonging to various disciplines. Each time period has 
been developed appropriate to the concerned discipline. 

Geographical isolates have also been used throughout LC, in two 
ways: (a) logical order, an order based on the preferred category of 
an American user, and (b) order using alphabetical device. 

The geographical isolates have been enumerated at those points in 
schedules considered most useful for the literary warrant of the 
individual area. Often, especially in the social sciences, subject 
division is carried out under the country (the subdividing of a sub- 
ject first by country, and followed by the use of specific subdivi- 
sions appropriate to the country, which leads to a better citation 
order). 

A consistent application of geographical isolates has been used in 


certain tables, which are called floating tables, These occur primarily 
in class H. 


38 Mnemonics 
The scheme does not use scheduled or s 


some double letters have been used to 
ral mnemonics. For example, this has 
T and so on. 


eminal mnemonics. However, 
denote the application of lite- 
been carried out in class A, M, 


391 Phase Relations 

Phase relations have been provided in LC, though by means anes 
fic enumeration. For instance, the bias phase, influencing as abd 
tool phase have been provided. These are often covered under the 
misleading heading “General special,” referring to s 

relations of a general subject. The comparison 
under the “general special” heading. However, 
relation, specific instructions are not provi 
comparison or conjuctive phase relation, 


Pecial aspects, 
Phase is also covered 
„with regard to phase 
ded for the choice in a 


4]bid., p. 85. 
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392 Devices 
There are a number of internal synthetic devices within the notation 
to facilitate the construction of class numbers. This is especially true 
about social sciences and the humanities. However, the scheme is 
basically an enumerative one. 


393 Index 

There is no general or combined index to LC, which is a weakness of 
the scheme. However, two general indexes were issued in 1974 by the 
Canadian Library Association and the US Historical Documents 
Institute. At present, there are separate indexes to 21 of the 29 indi- 
vidual schedules. This means that there are no indexes for certain 
schedules. The indexes are of varying fullness, and also do not follow 
a consistent pattern. Some of these are not able to bring together 
“distributed relatives” clearly, and certain terms are surprisingly 
omitted. J.P. Immroth® has suggested that chain indexing to LC sche- 
dules should be employed to prepare a general index to LC. 


394 Future 
The future of LC is bright due to the foilowing reasons: 

It has a permanent organization for perpetuating the system. LC 
call numbers are provided on the printed cards, on the proof slips of 
printed cards and on MARC tapes. 

Individual schedules are published regularly. Additions and changes 
to LC is published on a quarterly basis. 


395 Conclusion 
LC is based on literary warrant. However, much of it is based on the 
literary warrant of the late nineteenth and early twentieth century. 
The scheme is revised continuously, taking current literary warrant 
into consideration. Thus, we may regard LC as basically a book 
classification. But schemes such as UDC and DDC, which are rooted 
in philosophical systems, are based on analysis of ideas. 

Most of the libraries using LC have simply adopted it as a method 
of shelf classification for subject location, and a marking and parking 
device. In other words, we might say that the potentiality of this 
scheme has not been put to full use. For instance, LC possesses a 
very fine as well as the largest general vocabulary among general 
classification schemes. Therefore, LC could be put into a variety of 


5]bid., p. 96. 
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uses. J.P. Immroth feels that the chain procedure could be applied to 
LC for the preparation of a classified catalogue. 


4 COLON CLASSIFICATION (1933) 


4I Introduction 
Shiyali Ramamrita Ran 


began his carrier as a 


» New ordinal numbers might 
be invented, though they would have no cardinal value, This imme- 
diately led to the Corollary that the invention of an ordinal number 
lying between zero and unity—a greater zero so to speak—was all 
that was required to meet the situation. A single dot the simplest 
symbol, having been put to another use in the DC the double dot 
or colon was taken to represent the new zero, This was late in 
1924.6 Thus Colon classification Was forged in 1924 

While in London, Ranganathan designed a leak for the new 
scheme and constructed the schedules of a few subjects for different 
facets as samples. He experimented on Synthesized numbers He dis- 
cussed them with W.C. Berwick Sayers, who encouraged the formu- 
lation of the new scheme, but warned him about the difficulties in- 
volved in such a venture. 4 

During his return voyage in June 1925, Rangana 
weeks providing class numbers to 30,000 titles of cage 
logue of the Madras University Library. He algo Classified books in 
the ship’s library. 


In about a year, he found the colon deyice to be ex 
He prescribed tentative rules for its application, wit 


65.R, Ranganathan, Pree to library classification, 
Library Association, 1957, p. 420. 


tremely useful. 
h the help of a 


2nd edn., London, 
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few subject specialists, the schedules were completed in 1927. On the 
basis of these tentative rules, most of the volumes in the Madras 
University Library collection were classified and arranged on the open 
shelf. The reaction of the users was observed from 1928-31. Accord- 
ingly, changes were made in the schedules. In 1932, the scheme was 
ready to be printed. Thus, in 1933, the first edition of Colon classi- 
fication was released. 

Till now, six editions (including the reprinting of the 6th edition, 
published in 1963) of CC have been published. A number of sche- 
dules for the classification of subjects going with basic subjects as a 
part of 7th edition, have been published. These schedules have appea- 
red from time to time in Library Science with a Slant to Documen- 


tation. 


42 Three Versions 

Three versions of Colon classification have been recognized. CC1 
CC2 and CC3 belong to Version 1. This version was severely rigid, 
though fully faceted. CC4, CCS and CC6 (including the reprint of 
the 6th edition, with annexure, published in 1963), belong to Version 
2 of CC. This version was a great improvement over the first one, but 
some rigidity remained with regard to levels of facet within a round) 
However, CC7 (Version 3 of CC) is considered a freely faceted 
scheme for library classification. It is certainly an advanced version. 

Ranganathan brought out six editions between 1933 and 1960. The 
seventh is on the way. Unlike Dewey, he did not accept the idea of 
the integrity of a number, but preferred to introduce major changes 
from time to time. For this very reason, some libraries in India have 
not adopted this scheme. 


421 CCI (1933) 
In the first edition of Colon classification, schedules were provided 
for different facets in each basic class. The colon was used as a 
notational device for synthesis. The use of the symbol “° : * was an im- 
portant part of the scheme. Therefore, the scheme was named Colon 


classification. 
CC1 had the following features: 
(a) It provided schedules for different facets in each basic class. 


(b) It provided special schedules for common subdivisions, geo- 
graphical divisions, chronological divisions and language divisions. 

(c) It provided rules for the construction of class numbers by 
means of combining the numbers taken from different facets within 
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a given basic class. The : (colon) was used to combine numbers. 

(d) It used mixed notation, consisting of capital letters, small 
letters, Arabic numerals and the colon. Use of mixed notation 
allowed for a wide base. 


(e) It used decimal fraction notation, as well as octave notation for 
the purpose of hospitality in array. 
(f) It used eight special devices: the colon device, geographical 


device, chronological device, favoured category device, classic device, 
alphabetic device, Subject device and bias number device. 
(g) It gave a new procedu 


re for constructing the book number, 
so that the books having the same class number could be individua- 
lized, and 


(h) It used the concept of phases, 


> 422 CC2 (1939) 
The Ist edition of CC was evaluated on the basis of the theory deve- 
loped by Ranganathan. Also, attempts w 


2nd edition, the faults di 


fundamental categories ( 
to serve as the basis of c 


423 CC3 (1950) 


cet formula for ca i i of 
fundamental categories, ch basic class in terms 


424 CC4 1952 
Different indicator digits for di Ç ) 


ffere : Hi a 2 
damental categories were made use apes Kas peti afferent fun 
, (comma) for personality ed below: 
; (semi-colon) for matter 
(colon) for energy 
(dot) for space 
(dot) for time 
The above change was based on the concept of optional facets. 
The introduction of the aboye indicator digits 1edids y pi aan 
of the scheme. econstru 
This edition also introduced the Su PSA ate ke 
concept of fundamental categories Was used in a Bech ae 
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425 CC5 (1957) 

It introduced substantial changes in the rules and in various sche- 
dules. 

The following schedules were revised: 

(i) Management and labour 

(ii) Agriculture 

(iii) Fine arts 

(iv) Geographical isolates for India 

(v) Law 


426 CO6 (1960) 

Substantial changes were made in the various schedules, The follow- 
ing schedules were revised: 

(i) Second level time and space isolates 

(ii) Education 

(ii?) Nuclear physics and nuclear engineering 

(iv) Common energy isolates 

An attempt was made, in this edition, to avoid the use of Greek 
letters. 

The sixth edition was reprinted in 1963, with some important 
ndments. The major change was the introduction of an indicator 


ame 
mma (°) instead of the dot (.) for the time facet. 


digit—the inverted co 


43 CC7 
The schedule of basic subjects being used for the 7th edition of Colon 
classification has been given by A. Neelameghan, M.A. Gopinath 
and S. Seetharama.’ A selection from the same is given below: 


a Generalia 

u Area study 

Generalia person study 
Information science 
Universe of subjects 
Library science 

Book science 
Journalism 

Exhibition technique 


Museology 
Systems research, Systemology 


= 


= 
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7A, Neelameghan etc., Colon classification, edition 7; schedule of basic subjects, 


Library Science, 10, 1973, paper Ps 
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8 

A +Z 
A 
B*Z 
B *ZZ 
B 

C *Z 
Cc 

1D) 74 
D 
ESZ 


Management science 
Sciences (natural and social) 
Natural sciences 
Mathematical and physical sciences 
Mathematical`sciences 
Mathematics 
Physical sciences 
Physics 
Engineering and technology 
Engineering 
Chemical sciences 
Chemistry 
Chemical technology 
Biological sciences 
Biology 
Earth sciences 
Geology 
Plant sciences 
Botany 
Agriculture and forestry 
Agriculture 
Animal sciences 
Zoology 
Medical sciences 
Medicine 
Useful arts 
Mysticism and S 
Fine arts and Ji 
Fine arts 
Language and literature 
Literature 
Linguistics 
Religion and philosophy 
Religion 
Philosophy 
Behavioural sciences 
Psychology 
Social sciences 
Geography j 
History and political science 
History 


Piritual experience 
terature 
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w Political science 

x Economics (Macro-economics) 

YE Sociology 

Z; Law 5 


CC is a serial system. Therefore, applied sciences have been placed 
after fundamental sciences, on which they are dependent. Mysticism 
and spiritual experience deal with knowledge achieved through intui- 
tion. Therefore, this subject has been placed at the centre. First, 
we proceed from abstraction to concreteness. After the centre, we 
move from naturalness to artificiality: for instance, physics is less 
concrete than chemistry. Political science is more artificial than 
history. Law is considered very artificial. Therefore, it has been plac- 
ed at the last position. 

CC7 provides a small schedule of basic classes. The isolates going 
with each facet in different basic classes are given (sometimes, one is 
expected to get the isolate number through a device). In addition, 
common isolates are also listed. Thus the class numbers are not 
readily provided, but have to be constructed. In other words, the 
schedules in CC7 (as also in the previous editions) consist of certain 
standard unit-schedules, corresponding to standard pieces in a 
meccano set. By combining these standard pieces, one can construct 
a variety of objects. Similarly, by combining the standard unit sche- 
dules through various permutations and combinations, one can cons- 
truct the class numbers for different specific subjects. The indicator 
digits serve as nuts and bolts. CC7 is a freely faceted analytico-syn- 
thetic scheme, because the sequence of component ideas in a com- 
pound subject can be analysed on the basis of a set of guiding prin- 
ciples, and not merely determined with the help of a pre-determined 


facet formula. 


431 Theory of Library Classification 
Ranganathan was able to formulate a dynamic theory of library 
classification. He applied his theory to CC. CC7 finds an application 
of the dynamic theory. This has enabled CC7 to become a freely 


faceted analytico-synthetic scheme for classification. 


432 Analytico-synthetic Classification 

eloped the idea of facet analysis. Further, he show- 
synthesis are applicable in every basic class. He 
in CC. All editions of CC have been analytico- 
An analytico-synthetic scheme is one in which a 


Ranganathan dev 
ed that analysis and 
demonstrated this 
synthetic schemes, 
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compound subject is, in the first step, analysed into facets on the 
idea plane. This is followed by transformation in the verbal plane and 
the translation of focal terms into focal numbers at the notational 
plane. Later, synthesis takes place at the notational plane. CC1 was 
the first scheme which could be called a completely analytico-synthe- 
tic classification scheme. In it, each basic class was analysed into its 
facets and the colon was used as a notational device for synthesis. 


433 Notational System 
The notational system of CC7, used for assigning numbers to basic 
subjects, consists of: 

(a) 23 Roman small letters (a... .z excluding i, 1, o); 

(b) 10 Indo-Arabic numerals (0. . . .9); 

(c) 26 Roman capital letters (A... .Z); 

(d) Bracketed numbers; and 

(e) indicator digits, hyphen (-) and asterisk (*) 

Z, 0 (zero) or 9 are used to represent empty digits. 

T, V, X and Z are used as emptying digits. However, when these 
occur as an initial digit, then they are deemed semantically rich 
digits. 

The notational system used by CC7 to assign numbers to isolates 
and speciators consists of the following: 

(a) Ten-Indo-Arabic numerals (0. . . .9) 

(b) Twenty-six Roman capital letters (A. . , .Z) 

(c) Twenty-three Roman Small letters (a... Z excluding i, 1, o) 

(d) Bracketed numbers; and 

(e) Indicator digits * « +) & sos; = +>( 

The digits O (zero), 9 and Z have been used as empty digits. The 
*Z is used Whenever an agglomeration of enumerated isolates is re- 
quired. 


` 


434 Devices 
CC uses a large number of devices to reduce the length of schedules, 
and also to achieve consistency in laying down shedules. It also 


provides a great deal of autonomy to a classifier, A list of the devices 
used in CC6 is given below: ` 


Alphabetical device 
Classic device I 
Chronological device 
Decimal fraction device 
Enumeration device 
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Facet device 
Gap device 
Geographical device 
Group notation device 
Mixed notation device 
Phase device 
Sector device 
Subject device 
Superimposition device (speciator device) 
The above devices have been explained in Chapter 14. 


435 Three Planes _ 
One of the fundamental contributions of Ranganathan to the metho- 
dology of classification is the distinction he makes between the work 
at the idea plane, at the verbal plane (terminology level), and at the 
notational plane. Ranganathan was of the view that each plane 
should develop to its very best. He considered the work at the idea 
plane to be paramount, and emphasized on the duty of other planes 
to carry out findings on the idea plane. This approach helped in 
the development of depth classification and its design on a sound 


basis. 


436 Fundamental Categories 

The concept of fundamental categories and their application in the 
designing of a scheme for library classification, is an important con- 
tribution made by Ranganathan. According to him, ‘‘There are five 
and only five fundamental categories—viz., time, space, energy, 
matter, and personality” (Prolegomena, p. 399). Further, “Each 
isolate facet of a compound subject can be deemed to be a manifes- 
tation of one and only one of the five fundamental categories” (Pro- 
legomena, p. 403). The design of CC is based on the concept of 
fundamental categories. This has led to successful results. For details 
see Chapter 16. ) 

When arranged in the order of decreasing concreteness, we get the 
order of fundamental categories as PMEST. Each basic class in CC 
is given a facet formula in terms of [P] [M] [E] [S] [T]. The citation 
order obtained thus in various basic classes is extremely helpful. 


437 Empty and Emptying Digits 
The empty digit device employed by Ranganathan provides an un- 
limited addition of numbers to represent coordinate ideas. An empty 
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digit does not have a semantic value, but possesses ordinal value. An 
empty digit is employed as a sectorising digit. 

The emptying digit was postulated by Ranganathan in 1963. It is 
a digit which deprives the Preceding digit of its-semantic value in a 
digit group, but retains the ordinal value allotted to it. It helps in 
interpolation between two Consecutive ordinal numbers, if there is 
no gap available between them. This has proved to be an important 
breakthrough. Suppose we wish to interpolate a basic class at the 
coordinate level between L and M. Then, 
tying digit. LX would be a coordinate clas 
and M. In a hierarchical notation, the con 
has proved to be extremely valuable, 


X can be used as an emp- 
s and would lie between L 
cept of the emptying digit 


places of occurrence, 
places. The identity 


new subjects. ng for the Classificationist to provide for 
5 : 44 
CC is being used in about 2500 lines 


ies in Indi ibra- 
j ide the coun Taries in India. Only a few libra 
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guides can overcome, to a large extent, the problems arising due to 
the complexities of the notational system in the shelf arrangement, 
or in the arrangement of entries in a classified part of a library cata- 
logue. In a documentation list the use of a depth classification version 
of CC does not create problems due to complexities of the notational 
system. Some people have criticized CC for making frequent 
changes. However, changes cannot be avoided if a scheme is ex- 
pected to keep pace with the many developments in the universe of 
subjects. 

The seventh edition of CC, however, has taken too much time to 
appear. It will be another few years before it is available in complete 
form. This has certainly given a setback to the adoption of the scheme 
by new libraries. 


45 Conclusion 

The universe of subjects has become dynamic. In order to meet, 
effectively and productively, the onslaught of the ever-growing uni- 
verse of subjects, a scheme for library classification needs to be deve- 
loped so that it can conveniently accommodate new developments 
without unduly disturbing the basic structure of the scheme. The 
freely-faceted analytico-synthetic scheme for classification has the 
capacity to meet such a challenge. 

CC7 has been developed as a freely-faceted analytico-synthetic 
scheme for classification. A set of normative principles has been for- 
mulated to guide the development of CC7. These principles have 
been described mainly in the 3rd edition of Prolegomena to library 
classification. Besides, a methodology for the design of a scheme for 
classification has been prepared, which provides a scientific basis to- 
wards the formulation of a scheme for classification. In the light of 
the above, it can be said that CC7 is very well fitted to meet the 
challenge of an ever-expanding universe of subjects. 

CC7 is a freely-faceted scheme based on the sound theory of lib- 
rary classification. CC7 provides a good example of the application 
of scientific method in classification. In future, it will become possi- 
ble to revise the schedules for basic subjects so as to deal with the 
latest developments without disturbing the helpful sequence to a large 
extent, The notational system of CC7 allows a new basic subject or 
a new compound subject to be placed in a most helpful position 
among the existing subjects. ' 

CC is a versatile scheme for classification. Essentially, it has been 
developed to serve as a scheme for shelf arrangement. À large num- 
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ber of depth schedules representing the depth classification version 
of CC for compound subjects have also been produced to serve the 
requirements for information retrieval. These schedules have been 
utilized by special libraries/documentation centres/information centres 
to provide information services. 

Although fewer libraries have adopted the CC scheme as compared 
to DDC and UDC, it has yet been one of most influential schemes 
ever formulated. The ideas forming the basis of CC have had an im- 
portant influence on the theory of library classification. 

CC employs a scientific approach, being based on objectively ap- 
plicable normative principles. It is strong in the areas of special 
interest to Indian libraries. Therefore, it is of special interest to 
Indian librarians. 


5 THE BIBLIOGRAPHIC CLASSIFICATION (1940) 


51 Introduction 

Henry Evelyn Bliss is the author of Bibliographic classification. The 
scheme was first conceived in 1908. An outline of the scheme was 
published in the Library Journal in 1910. A condensed version (in 
extended outline) was published in 1935 in System of bibliographic 
classification. Later, it appeared in its full form between 1940 
and 1953, under the title Bibliographic classification, extended by 
auxiliary schedules for composite Specification and notation. The 
second edition” is planned in 20 volumes, Volume 1, 9, 12 and 13 
have already appeared. The 2nd edition has been prepared by J. 
Mills and Vanda Broughton, with the assistance of Valerie Lang. As 
the new edition is being brought out in parts, like LC, any user of 
the scheme has an option either to purchase the whole set or those 
classes required by him. The Abridged Bliss classification (1967) is 
available for school libraries, 

The Bliss Classification Association (founded in 1967) is responsi- 
ble for the promotion and development of BC. It brings out Bliss 
Classification Bulletin, which provides additions, amendments and 
so on. It also serves as a forum for the discussion of problems relat- 
ing to BC. 


8Henry Evelyn Bliss, Bliss bibliographic classification, 2nd edn., by J. Mills 
nd Vanda Broughton, with the assistance of Valerie Lang, London, Butter- 
a = 
worths, 1977» vil 
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52 BCI 
Bliss did recognize the need for certain forms of synthesis (compo- 
site specification), but he was opposed to the ideas of complete ana- 
lysis and synthesis as proposed by Ranganathan. BCI is an almost 
faceted scheme. It provides several auxiliary schedules, but does not 
contain much of facet analysis. Some provision for phase analysis is 
also available. 


521 Outline of Classes 
1-9 Anterior numeral classes (for special collections of various 
kinds, e.g., 6 periodicals) 

A Philosophy and general science 
B Physics (including special physical technology, for example, 
the radio) 
Chemistry (including mineralogy, chemical technology) 
Astronomy, geology, geography (general and physical) 
Biology (including palaeontology, biogeography) 
Botany (including bacteriology) 
Zoology (including zoogeography and economic zoology) 
Anthropology (general and physical), (including medicine, 
hygiene, physical training and recreation) 
Psychology (including psychiatry) 
Education 
Social sciences 
Social-political history 
Religion, theology, ethics 
Applied social sciences, social welfare 
Political science 
Law 
Economics 
Arts in general, useful arts (including less scientific techno- 
logies) 
Aesthetic arts, recreative arts and pastimes 

W-Y Philology: language and literature 

Z Bibliography, bibliology, libraries 

Bliss based his outline on disciplines, which reflected the speciali- 
zation of work and study of the society at that time. The most im- 
portant principle used in achieving the order is that of “gradation by 
speciality.” According to this, a general subject should precede a 
specialized subject. 


mQ mm go 
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522 Principles 
BCI is based on theoretical principles. These principles have been 
explained by Bliss in his Organization of knowledge, and have also 
been described in the introduction to the scheme. 

The leading principle used in BCI is Scientific and educational 
consensus. In other words, we should seek a consensus of expert 
opinion in all areas. This refers to how the subject is studied and 
practised. Bliss believed that it is through the process of science and 
education that knowledge is ultimately affected. He was of the view 
that the more closely a scheme reflects the consensus the more 
stable it is likely to be. Other major principles used by Bliss were: 


(a) to collocate related Subjects and subordinate each special topic 
to the appropriate general one. 


(b) to provide for alternatives in 
(or majority point of view 


sensus was not possible in many cases, and could also not prove to 
be of permanent application, 


523 Notation 
BCI uses the decimal fraction notation, 

It uses mixed notation, consisting of 26 Roman caps, 26 Roman 
smalls and nine Arabic numerals [excluding 0 (zero) ]. It also uses 
punctuation marks (such as—, .), mathematical symbols [such as (%)] 
and improvized digits (such as & *). (The % and & signs withdrawn 
later). Its notation is largely Non-hierarchical. Bliss was obsessed with 


achieving the possible shortest class numbers and did succeed in this 
respect. 


325 Mnemonics 


Few scheduled mnemonics have been Provided. But seminal mnemo- 
nics have not been used. 
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526 Local Variation 
The scheme has made provision for local variation; for instance, 
ethics has been provided at three places. 


527 Book Number 
There is a meagre provision for book numbers. But no attempt has 
been made to individualize the call number of a book. 


53 BC2 y 

The 2nd edition of Bibliographic classification is going to be a 
completely revised edition. The revision seems to be far-reach- 
ing and quite impressive. As a result of this, its users will hesi- 
tate to accept the new edition in its totality. There is every likeli- 
hood that some new, special and academic libraries may adopt the 
scheme. I 

The first volume consists of an introduction and auxiliary sche- 
dules. The auxiliary schedules consist of common form subdivisions, 
common subject subdivisions, and common subdivisions of persons, 
places, languages, ethnic groups and periods. These have been worked 
out in considerable detail. This volume also provides three outlines 
of BC2. ' 

The outline of classes is given below: 


2/3 Generalia 

4/9 Phenomena: attributes, activities, entities 
A Philosophy 

AK Science and Mathematics 

AL Logic 


AM Mathematics 
AZB Physical science 


B Physics 

C Chemistry 

D Astronomy 

DG Space science 

DH Earth sciences 
Biological sciences 


E 

F Botany 

G Zoology 

H Anthropology 
I Psychology 

J Education 
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Social sciences 
Sociology 
History 
Religion 
Social welfare 
Political science 
Law a 
Economics 
Technology, useful arts 
Recreative arts 
Arts, fine arts 
Performing arts 
Philology 
WH Literature (general and comparative) 
The overall sequence of main classes and general collection of sub- 
classes has been retained from BC1, But there are internal relocations 


due to the reconstruction of classes according to facets. There are a 
number of major relocations in certain classes. 


BC2 is largely the contribution of J. Mills. 
which have appeared so far, one can come to certain generalizations. 
BC2 has made full use of the modern theory of library classification. 
An attempt has been made to follow the original principles laid 
down by Bliss. An effort has also been made to carefully maintain 
the original features of BC]. However, the following are the distinc- 
tive features of BC2: 

(a) The details and order of a number of special schemes for classi- 
fication of proven value have been incorporated into BC2 with suit- 
able notational changes. 

(b) Facet analysis has been applied ri 
To some extent, the Ist edition did not 
clearly. i i 

(e) Consideration has been given constantly to literary warrant. 

(d) There is greater dependence on non-hierarchical class marks 
and retroactive notation has been used more frequently to achieve 
notational synthesis, , 

(ë) The notation Consists entirely of capital letters and Arabic 
numbers. The hyphen (-) is recommended as a device for separating 
the constituent facet terms for preparing multiple entries in a classified 
catalogue, similar to the use of the colon (in UDC. The comma 
(,) is recommendcd for use of alphabetizing class-marks for names of 
persons. This will be used rarely. 


> 
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From the few volumes 


gorously and consistently. 
apply facet’ analysis too 
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(f) A space has to be left after every third character of a class- 
mark, 


54 Conclusion 
BCI is considered suitable for,the classification of macro documents. 
BC2 is claimed to be suitable for shelf arrangement as well-as for 
information retrieval. As only a few volumes, of BC2 have been pub- 
lished, it is, therefore, not possible to say anything very definitely in 
this regard. } 

The new edition has attempted to incorporate the latest ideas in 
the field of classification. There is very likelihood that it would be a 
great improvement over the previous edition. However, there are a 
number of shortcomings in this edition. The instructions for its 
application are quite detailed. Some instructions, especially those for 
the synthesis of classes, are quite complicated and at times rather con- 
fusing. The print is too small, as a result of which the work is stre+ 
nuous to read. 

The future of BC2 would depend upon how it is received by the 
profession, and on its ability to win new users of the scheme. Accord- 
ing to Mills, 90 libraries were using BCI at one time. This is certain- 
ly a small number. The fact remains that due to its enormous. cost, 
and the time involved in reclassification ofa collection, libraries 
already using a given scheme are not likely to adopt. it. Some new 
libraries, especially special and academic ones, may be tempted to 
adopt it. 

The progress of BC2 will be watched with interest by. the profes- 
sion. At this stage it is too early to say whether or not) BC2 will come 
up to the expectations. Only time will tell. 
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Chapter FOUR 


Species of Schemes for Classification 
of Subjects 


0 INTRODUCTION 


Today, a large variety of schemes are available for the classification 
of subjects. It would be useful to categorize these on the basis of their 
characteristics. We have travelled a long way from the days of enu- 
merative schemes of library classification to freely faceted schemes for 
library classification. The freely faceted scheme for classification has 
become a reality. 


Till now, the following six species? 
for the classification of subjects: 

(i) Purely enumerative scheme 

(ii) Almost enumerative scheme 

(iii) Almost faceted scheme 

(iv) Fully but rigidly faceted scheme 

(v) Almost freely faceted scheme 

(vi) Freely faceted scheme 


of schemes have been developed 


1 PURELY ENUMERATIVE SCHEME 


«An enumerative scheme for classification consists essentially of a 
single schedule enumerating all subjects—of the past, the present, 
and the anticipatable future” (Prolegomena, p. 95). 


II Disadvantages 
An enumerative scheme for classification would have the following 


15, R. Ranganathan, “Colon Classification edition 7 (1971): A preview.” 
Lib Fay Science with a Slant to Documentation, 6, 1969, pp. 204-5. 
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disadvantages: 

The schedule of such a scheme would be a long one. 

The scheme would find it difficult to accommodate new subjects 
in a filiatory position with respect to existing subjects. 

The class number prepared from an enumerative scheme would 
often consist of a succession of semantically rich digits, which are 


not broken into meaningful facets. 


12 Examples 
Library of Congress classification and Rider's international classifica- 
tion are good examples of the enumerative schemes of classification. 

LC runs into 13 volumes. The schedules are too long and it is some- 
what difficult for a classifier to prepare a class number, because he 
will have to handle such a large number of volumes. LC does not 
provide even common isolates separately, which have been built into 
the class numbers differently in different subjects. Although LC pro- 
vides gaps in the notation at a large scale, it has still found it difficult 
to deal with the onslaught of knowledge. 

RIC has been intentionally designed as an enumerative classifica- 
tion. It provides one omnibus schedule of enumerated subjects, most 
of which are compound subjects. Even the schedule of geographical 
isolates has not been provided separately. The geographical isolates 
have been included as an integral part of the tables of the scheme. 

The schedules are short, enumerating 18,000 subjects. However, 
the same class number is used for several subjects, causing confusion. 
There is no provision for newly emerging subjects. Therefore, RIC 


has hardly any resilience. 


2 ALMosT-ENUMERATIVE SCHEME 


ive scheme for classification consists of a large 
schedule enumerating most of the subjects of the past, the present, 
and the anticipatable future, and in addition a few schedules of 


common isolates” (Prolegomena, p. 97). 


“An almost-enumerat 


21 Advantages 
d enumerate basic subjects and compound sub- 
dules of common isolates are provided, it will be 
class numbers of a few more compound 


Such a scheme woul 
jects. As a few sche: 
possible to construct 
subjects. 
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addition, the colon has been employed to form complex subjects. 


4 FULLY BUT RIGIDLY-FACETED SCHEME 


“In a rigidly-faceted scheme for classification, the facets and their 
Sequence are pre-determined for all the subjects going with a basic 
class” (Prolegomena, p. 107). This means that a facet formula is 
provided for each basic class. This amounts to predetermining the 
special isolate facets, which should be used compulsorily in com- 


pound subjects going along with the basic class. This brings in 
rigidity. 


41 Examples 
Colon classification edition 1 to edition 3 (Ist edition, 1933; 2nd 
edition, 1939 and 3rd edition, 1950) represent examples of rigidly- 


faceted schemes for Classification. CC edition | to CC edition 3 is 
referred to as CC Version 1. 


y a fe 42 Disadvantages 
Cluttering of indicator digits. The facet formula provided for each 


basic class is rigid to the extent that in classifying any compound 
subject going with a basic class, one must find a place for each one 
of the facets prescribed by the facet formula for the concerned basic 
class. The problem does not arise if the compound subject being 
classified does not present any of the “end-facets” in the formula. 
However, it isa problem, when any intermediate facet is missing. In 
such a case it becomes essential to interpolate indicator digits even 
when the facet or facets are missing, 

In the third edition of CC, th 


e facet 4 eRe AS 
given below: ` cet formula for engineering is 
D Engineering [Work]: [Secondary work]: [Part]: [Engineering 
problem]. i 


The class number for “Elec 
end-facets are e and these can be omitted in the class number. 
The class number for “Design in Electri ieee oe ld be 
E ou 
D 66: : :4. Here, three co A trical Engineering” w 


urth facet is pres h the second 
and third facets are absent. present, thoug 


We can see that the clutterin 


: -Sring of indicator digits gives a clumsy 
look. The law of parsimony insist igits gi 


9 that indicator digits should Þe 
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avoided in such a situation. 

Addition of new facets. It is to be noted that new compound 
subjects: would bring up additional facets not provided for in the than 
existing facet formulae for basic subjects. As facet formulae are 
predetermined and rigid, it would be difficult to interpolate and 
extrapolate additional facets in these. In the early 25 years of CC, 
few compound subjects requiring additional facets appeared, but now 
such instances are on the increase. 


5 ALMOST-FREELY FACETED SCHEME 


In a rigidly-faceted scheme of classification, ‘‘the facets and their 
sequence are predetermined for all subjects going with a basic class” 
(Prolegomena, p. 107). This leads to a great deal of rigidity. A 
scheme becomes almost-freely faceted ‘because the use of different 
indicator digits for diverse kinds of facets and the concept of rounds 
and levels removed the severe rigidity in the number and the sequence 
of facets that can occur in a compound subject. However, some 
rigidity lurked in respect of levels of facet within a round.” There- 
fore, we can see that such a scheme does have some rigidity, because 
of which it cannot be freely faceted in full measure. As a result, it 
cannot be referred to as freely faceted classification. 


51 Examples 
Edition 4 (1952), edition 5 (1957), edition 6 (1960) and edition 6 with 
annexure (1963) of CC are regarded as Colon classification Version 2. 
These are almost-freely-faceted schemes for classification. 


6 FREELY FACETED SCHEME 


As mentioned earlier, a great deal of rigidity occurring in Version 1 
of Colon classification was removed in the second version. However, 
some rigidity remained with respect to levels of facets within a round, 
because of which it was not freely faceted in full measure. With the 
aid of sector notation, the rigidity with regard to the number of 
levels of facets and of their sequence In a round (this kind o rigidity 
existed in the almost-freely faceted scheme) has almost been removed. 


2]bid., p. 205. ° 
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y to go with any basic sub- 
very logical solution of the 


the above approach can be 
Sification. 

€ pattern of facet sequence 
d subject has the freedom to 


ns there is nothing rigid about the 
of oa Everything is free. Such a 
T Pn Postulates and principles, and can, 
therefore, claim to be called a freely faceted scheme e 
61 Exampl, 

The dynamic theory as well as t pes 
have been developed to the ext 
CC is quite capable of placi 
basic subject (whether simple 
sequence. The same is true fo ° u 

Version 3 of CC is under ~" compound subject. 


become a freely faceted, analytico 


; “Synth 
It is hoped that “during the next 


etic scheme for classification. 
decad 


ë the development in CC will 
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be approximate to the ideal of a freely faceted model of classifica- 
tion.’”? 


62 Advantages 
It has been found that a freely faceted classification, based on ex- 
plicitly stated postulates and guiding principles, is the most suitable 
scheme for adaptation in the design and development of depth 
schedules for the co-extensive classification of micro-subjects. 

The design of the structure of freely faceted classification would 
sustain for a longer period. However, additional foci would have to 
be added and some of the existing foci revised from time to time. At 
times a new schedule of isolate facets would have to be added for a 
new compound subject. This is thus a continuing work, which would 
have to be carried out by a classificationist or classifier-cum-classific- 
ationist, guided by explicitly stated laws, canons and principles. 

A freely faceted scheme possesses, thus, greater resilience than 
other species of classification for subjects. Between the two schemes 
giving a more or less similar structure to the class number for the 
same specific subject, the freely faceted scheme would be in a position 
to give a smaller class number. 


7 ANALYTICO-SYNTHETIC SCHEME 


*Analytico-synthetic scheme” is a generic term used ‘‘to denote any 
scheme in which a compound subject is first analysed into its facets 
in the idea plane and later synthesised in the verbal plane and in the 
notational plane respectively.” Different editions of Colon classifi- 
cation are fully analytico-synthetic schemes. UDC is analytico- 
synthetic to a small extent. A scheme which is faceted implies that 
it is analytico-synthetic. 


8 CONCLUSION 


The history of library classification shows that schemes for classifica- 


3Arthur Maltby, ed., Classification in the 1970s; a second look, London, Clive 


Bingley, 1976, p. 65. 
45. R. Ranganathan, 
op. cit., P+ 205. 


“Colon classification, edition 7 (1971): a preview,” 
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tion have evolved from the purely enumerative to the freely faceted 
One to-meet the challenge of the growing universe of subjects. Today, 
there is increasing realization that if a scheme for classification has 
to meet successfully the onslaught of the universe of subjects, it 
must be based on a dynamic theory of library classification. Only 
then can it keep pace with the demands made by newly emerging 
Subjects. A freely faceted Scheme for classification is one scheme 
which can provide an answer. Version 3 of CC, under preparation, 


is likely to approximate to the ideal of a freely faceted scheme for 
classification, 
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Chapter FIVE 


Evolution of Theory of Library 
Classification 


1 WHAT Is A THEORY 


A theory refers to an organized body of principles. These principles 
provide guidance to practitioners of the concerned subject. Any 
theory, like any subject, goes through a process of growth and 
development. Therefore, a theory might be an elementary one or an 
advanced one, depending upon its stage of growth. 


2 IMPORTANCE OF THEORY 


The theory of a subject: 

(i) Helps the subject to be accepted as a discipline in its own 
right, 

(ii) Serves as the very foundation of a subject and also provides 
it a scientific basis. 

(iii) Enables the systematic study of a subject, leading to its growth 
and development. i 

(iv) Helps the practitioners of the subject (classifiers) to solve day- 
to-day problems: faced by them. This becomes possible due to the 
availability of guiding principles. ; 

(v) Adds to the prestige and status of a subject. 

From the above, we can see the importance of a theory for the 
proper growth and development of a subject itself. This is equally 


true with regard to library classification. 
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3 NEED FOR THEOR Y OF LIBRARY CLASSIFICATION 


Looking into the history of library classification, we find that the 
number of subjects was limited, and broad classification served the 
purpose. The designer of a scheme required general experience, some 
flair (natural aptitude) and a certain amount of sixth sense. However, 
with the passage of time, the number of subjects became too large. 
The need began to be'felt for a classification of minute subjects in a 


co-extensive manner, This brought about the necessity for a theory 
of library classification. - ro 


4 EVOLUTION OF THEORY 


Any theory of a subject undergoes a process of evolution. The same 
goes for the theory of library classification, According to R.S. Parkhi’, 
the theory of library classification has gone through two stages of 
evolution. In Stage 1, we were able to 
distilled out of past practices in design w 
tionists were able to formulate a d 
work, 


achieve a descriptive theory 
ork. In Stage 2, classifica- 
ynamic theory for guiding design 


5 Descriptive THEORY 


The descriptive theory was the first stage in the evolution of the 
theory of library classification. It served its purpose well because 
it was able to meet the requirements of the universe of subjects as 


it existed at the time. Developments in the universe of subjects were 
slow and far between. 


51 What 
The theories of library classification, which existed till the early fifties, 
(before 1955), are referred to as the descriptive ‘theories of library 
classification because they more or less described the practices in use 
in different schemes of classification existing at that time. 


52 Theory versus Practice l 
During the period of descriptive theory, theory followed practice. 


1R.S. Parkhi, Library classification; evolution of a dynamic theory, Delhi, Vikas, 
1972, Chaps. F and J, 
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Thus theory had little power to influence practice. It was manipulated 
to fit into practice. This was a period when improvements and refine- 
ments took place slowly, over a long period of time. 


53 Design of Classification Schemes 

During the period of descriptive theory, schemes were largely designed 
with the flair or natural aptitude of the classificationists. The classi- 
ficationists received occasional help from intuition (the power of 
mind by which it immediately perceives the truth of things, without 
reasoning or analysis). ' 

This period lacked to a large extent guidance from a theory of 
library classification. And it is certain that each classificationist was 
guided by same implicit (or implied) theory of classification, 


54 Lack of Scientific Approach 
Thus there was lack of scientific approach, as a result of which there 
was no objectivity in approach Often guess work was used which 
served the purpose. m 


55 Examples of Descriptive Theories Produced from 1898 to 1937 
James Duff Brown, Manual of library classification and shelf arrange- 
ment, London, Library Supply Company, 1898. 

—— Library classification and cataloguing, London, Grafton, 1912. 

Ernest Cushing Richardson, Classification, theoretical and practi- 
cal, New York, Scribner, 1901, (Edition 2; 1912) (Edition 3; 1930). 

E. Wyndham Hulme, “Principles of book classification,” Library 
Association Record, vol. 13-14, 1911-12. 

W.C. Berwick Sayers, Canons of classification, London, Grafton, 
1915. 

——, Grammar of classification (Edition 2; 1915) (Edition 4; 

5 
mie Introduction to library classification, London, Grafton, 1918 
(Edition 2; 1922) (Edition 3; 1929) (Edition 4; 1935) (Edition 5; 
1938) (Edition 6; 1943) (Edition 7; 1946) (Edition 9; 1958). 

——, Manual of library classification, London, Grafton, 1926 
(Edition 2; 1944) (Edition 3; 1955) (Edition 4; 1967) (Edition 5; 
1975). 

H.E. Bliss, Organization of knowledge and the system of sciences, 
New York, Holt, 1929. 

——, Organization of knowledge in libraries and the subject ap- 
proach to books, New York, H.W. Wilson, 1933. (Edition 2; 1939), 
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H.E. Bliss, System of bibliographic classification, New York, H.W. 
Wilson, 1935. 

S.R. Ranganathan, Prolegomena to library classification, Madras, 
Madras Library Association, 1937, 


Comments: (i) In 1898, James Duff Brown put forth a number of 
principles of classification, forming a theory of classification. He is 
considered as the first person to have enunciated a theory of library 


if arrangement. The same was incorporated in his Library 
classification and cataloguing. His theory’ finds an application in his 
scheme entitled Subject classification for the arrangement of libraries 
and the organization of information, 

i) E.C. Richardson is regarded as the first person to have made 
the first conscious and systematic attempt to set down a theory of 
library classification. His theory consisted of three “laws or principles 
of classification” meant to guide the work of designing a scheme. 
Theseswere described in his first edition of Classification, theoretical 
and practical,” which was published in 1901. It may be added that 
at the Hartford Theological Seminary, Richardson developed a 
scheme for its collection, which is still being used. For the Princeton 
University Library he developed the Richardson classification system, 
which still forms a basis for shelf arrangement—though, for certain 
documents, a modified form of Library of Congress classification is 
being used. 

(iii) Hulme’s Principles of book classification represents a series of 
articles which appeared in Library Association Record, The same was 
also reprinted as a pamphlet in the AAL series, He tried to bring 
about a theory of library classification based on an assumption that 
the classification of books and: knowledge have different Purposes, 
Therefore, he advocated that they should also be different in method, 
He provided a valuable lead to later theories, but did not bring 
about any scheme of library classification. 

(iv) Sayers is referred to as the first grammarian of library classifica- 
tion. He is responsible for interpreting and systematizing the ideas of 
other theoreticians. Sayers did not formulate any scheme of library 
classification. haia ; ; : 

(v) The three titles by Bliss, listed earlier, provide a comprehensive 


2prnest Cushing Richardson, Classification, theoretical and practical, New 
York, Scribner, 1901. 
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treatise on classification. He stated his principles of classification in 
various forms in his writings, and succeeded in providing a com- 
prehensive theory of classification. His contribution to theory of 
library classification is truely remarkable. 

(vi) Ranganathan started developing his theory from 1924 on- 
wards. In his first edition of Prolegomena to library classification 
(1937), he provided an integrated theory, mainly descriptive, of the 
practices prevalent at that time. Though persons like 
Richardson, Hulme, Sayers and Bliss had made a goog 
to the theory of library classification, Ranganathan suc 5 toa 
greater extent, He went ahead of them by extending the principles 
they had put forward. He also provided the largest list of principles 
(named ‘‘canons” by him), and succeeded in evolving an excellent 
terminology of his own—in as early as 1937. 

(vii) An examination of the above-mentioned theories shows that 
the normative principles provided in them, including those by Ranga- 
nathan, often lacked objectivity and were also not well defined. 
Some of these normative principles are mere opinions, which cannot 
be considered as normative principles. Very often, these happened to 
be disjointed general statements. The authors responsible for certain 
descriptive theories have used different terms without defining them 
properly. This can lead to homonyms. Richardson used the word 
“Jaw” or “principle.” Hulme adopted the word “principle.” Sayers 
preferred “canon.” Bliss used ‘“‘principle.”” Ranganathan made use 
of words like “canon” and “law.” It was only in the third edition of 
Prolegomena to library classification (1967) that he defined the kinds 
of normative principles at different levels. It may be added that 
these descriptive theories were, in part, dynamic. For instance, the 
law of evolution and the historical law enunciated by Richardson 
belong to a dynamic theory of library classification. 


56 Examples of Leading General Schemes 
Produced from 1876 to 1936 
The leading general schemes are: : 
Dewey decimal classification (1876) by Melvil Dewey 
Expansive classification (1893) by C.A. Cutter 
Universal decimal classification (1899) 
Library of Congress classification (1901) 
Subject classification (1906) by J.D. Brown 
Colon classification (1933) by S.R. Ranganathan 
Bibliographic classification (1935) by H.E. Bliss 
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Note: The year within parenthesis indicates the year of publication 
of the first edition. Universal decimal classification was published 
under the title Classification bibliographique decimale, in 35 parts, 
from 1899 to 1905. 

The descriptive theories of library classification described earlier 
were derived out of past practices adopted in the designing of the 
above-mentioned seven schemes of library classification. These 
-schemes were, to a large extent, designed depending on the flair of an 
individual classificationist. However, each of these classificationists 


that a comparative study of the methodology adopted in them must 
have led to the derivation of theories of library classification, 


6 DYNAMIC THEORY 


Dynamic theory is regarded as Stage 2 in the development of a 


library classification. 

The question arises as to why there has been a delay in changing 
over from the descriptive theory to the dynamic theory. The adop- 
tion of technical terminology is of extreme importance in a Subject 
like library classification, but the library profession has been slow to 
accept changes and additions in technical terminology. This has been 
one of the reasons for the delay in changing over. It is essential that 
specialists in this area should adopt a scientific style of writing. 


61 What 
A dynamic theory is one which is able to provide a Sound methodo- 
logy for the designing of a scheme for library classification. Such a 
theory enables one to organize new subjects and already-known 
subjects in their proper places in a scheme, without disturbing the 
helpful sequence. 


62 Initial Factors 
On 25th June 1948, Dr Jean Anker, the Librarian of the National 
Science Library of Denmark, met Ranganathan. He requested Ranga- 
nathan to write a book on the Philosophy of library classification, 
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According to Parkhi, “It was at that meeting that, consciously or 
unconsciously, the seed for a dynamic theory of library classification 
Was sown, as it were, into the mind of Ranganathan,’*3 Ranganathan 
received impetus from the resolution passed by the Royal Society 
at its conference held in 1950, which called for scientific investigation 
into library classification, so that it could keep pace with develop- 
ments in the universe of subjects. An informal research team of 
librarians was formed at Delhi, which met regularly at Ranganathan’s 
house from October 1948 onwards, to discuss problems in library 
classification. In 1950, Ranganathan Spent eight months in USA. 
There he was requested to develop Colon classification as a language 
for communication. This led to the publication of Classification and 
communication in 1951. This further led to a dynamic theory, In 1951, 
at the suggestion of Ranganathan the informal research team was con- 
verted into a formal organization called the Library Research Circle 
(Delhi). The circle made steady Progress, and published its results in 
the Annals of the Indian Library Association, forming part of Abgila, 


63 Need 
In the development of a theory, a stage is reached when the need 
arises for bringing in frequent improvements in practices followed in 
the concerned discipline. This may become necessary so that greater 
efficiency and a higher level of production can be achieved. This is 
possible if theory starts developing ahead of practice. In other words, 
theory should lead practice. It is at this stage of development in 
atheory that the theory gives up its role of merely describing 
Practice. When this happens, theory takes up the dynamic role of 
Providing guidelines in the form of guiding principles, which help in 
the development of practices on a continuous basis. In the develop- 
ment of a theory of library classification, such a stage was reached in 


the early 1950s. 


64 First Book on Dynamic Theory 
According to Parkhi, the second edition of Prolegomena to library 
classification (published in 1957) is “perhaps the first known book on 
the subject’! describing dynamic theory. This work covers the descrip- 
tion of a dynamic theory of library classification ee till 1955, 
: a 
An advanced version of the dynamic theory was Publis ed in 1967, in 


3R.S. Parkhi, op. cit , pp. 91-2. 
‘Ibid, p. 94. 
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the form of a third edition of Prolegomena to library classification. 
An examination of the third edition shows that the dynamic theory 
of library classification has become “‘truly dynamic.” The develop- 
ments have been fast, to the extent that the third edition became out 
of date soon after it appeared. This shows the dynamic nature of 
the present theory of library classification. A still more advanced 
version of the dynamic theory is being developed at the Documenta- 
tion Research and Training Centre (DRTC, Bangalore). 


65 Achievements of a Dynamic Theory of Library Classification 
The dynamic theory has led to many achievements, This will become 
apparent from the description given in the next few pages. 


65I Theory Versus Practice 
Theory has started influencing practice. Theory is also beginning to 
keep ahead of practice. This will enable designers of schemes for 
classification to produce schemes for library classification, which are 
in a better position to meet the onslaught of knowledge. 


652 Methodology for Designing of Schemes for Classification 
The dynamic theory has provided a methodology for the designing 
of schemes for library classification, This methodology has enabled 
classificationists and classifiers to organize new subjects, as well as 
already known subjects, in their Proper places in the hel pful sequence. 
This methodology is based on the Scientific method. Attempts are 
being made to make the design more and more amenable to the 
scientific method. 


653 Scientific Method 

There is a demarcation of work of design into three planes (idea plane, 
verbal plane and notational plane). It has also been accepted that 
the idea plane is paramount and the findings of the idea plane should 

be put into practice at the notational plane. 
A large number of postulates, principles and canons have been 
ked out in the field of library classification. These are Consistent 
MOE he normative principles of library science. Thus, guiding prin- 
yaen pae available for the designing and practice of classification. 
ciples ei ess-work was used for the designing and practice of library 
Harien E Now guiding principles have reduced the element of 
pa i regard These principles have brought objectivity in the 
ae “assia nist as well as classifier, and made their work 


a 
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systematic. Work is still going on to improve the guiding principles. 

From the above, it follows that the cycle of scientific method has 
been formed in library classification. Thus, designing, application 
and the teaching of library classification can be based on scientific 
method. Therefore, this subject can be studied theoretically, with the 
help of normative principles and facts based on experience which 
can help in its further advancement. 


654 Constant Developments 
The . present-day theory of library classification is truly dynamic 
because it is being constantly improved so that it is able to meet the 
exacting demands made by the growing universe of subjects. The 
developments are taking place at a fast pace. 

The first edition of Ranganathan’s Prolegomena to library classifica- 
tion appeared in 1937. The second edition came out after a gap of 
20 years in 1957. The third one appeared in 1967, a gap of 10 years 
only. This edition became out of date in some respects as soon as it 
came out, and there is an urgent need for revision now. This goes 
to show that developments are taking place faster than the revisions 
being carried out. 

DRTC, set up in 1963, has made an important contribution to 
the dynamic theory of library classification. These developments are 
reported mainly in Library Science with Slant to Documentation and 


Proceedings of DRTC Annual Seminar. 


7 CONCLUSION 
ssification, being developed in India, has 


dynamic. It is a versatile one, found helpful 
r library classification. It is equally helpful 


The theory of library cla 
been found to be truly 
in designing a scheme fo 
in practical classification. 


The theory of library classification, developed by the Indian school 


of thought, is mainly the work of S.R. Ranganathan. There is enough 
evidence that this theory is beginning to be recognized even outside 
the country. The author of this work has every hope that this theory 
would be carried forward by Indian librarians, especially the DRTC 


research team. 
FURTHER READING $ 
evolution of dynamic theory, Delhi, Vikas, 


R.S, PARKHI, Library classification; 
1972, Chaps. F and J. 


Chapter SIX 


Laws of Library Science 
and Basic Laws 


0 INTRODUCTION 


The normative Principles of classification have been recognized for a 
long time, and have proved to be highly useful. These have provided 


Principles can serye the following Purposes: 
(i) They can serve as the basis of a classification scheme. As such, 
the schedules of a scheme should be compiled by a classificationist, 
keeping in view the spirit of these principles; 
(ii) Critical study of a given scheme of classification can be carried 
out with the help of these principles; 
(iii) The Principles can be very helpful for the 
ing schedules of different schemes of classificatio 
(iv) A given number can be inter 
their assistance; and 
(v) Principles can provide guidance to a classifier in the day-to-day 
work of classification, such as creating a number for a new subject. 

Ranganathan adopted a À convention regarding the use of words 
like laws, canons and principles. These are all normative principles, 
used in a particular context, He has postulated these for work in 
different levels, as given below: 


purpose of compar- 
n; 
Preted on a scientific basis with 


Level Name of Normative Principles 
Basic process of Basic Laws 
thinking ~ 
Library Science Fundamental Laws 


Classification Canons ’ 


= 
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Helpful sequence in array Principles 
Work of classifying Postulates, and principles 
for facet sequence 


The term “basic law” is used at the level of a basic process of 
thinking. “Fundamental law” is applied at the level of library science 
as a discipline. “Canon” is used in the context of divisions of the 
first order of the discipline of library science, such as classification, 
cataloguing, book selection and so on. The term “principle” is 
applied in the context of divisions of the second or later order of 
library science, such as helpful sequence in array and facet sequence. 

Ranganathan has recognized the following basic laws: 

Laws of interpretation 

Law of impartiality 

Law of symmetry 

Law of parsimony 

Law of local variation 

Law of osmosis 


1 Laws OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 


Ranganathan’s Five laws of library science! was published in 1931. 
Five laws of library science, and their implications, have been 
described in this work. These laws provide a scientific approach to 
library science. The spirit of these laws pervades in the writings of 
Ranganathan. These laws have been accepted as the basis of library 
science. 

The laws of library science (Prolegomena, pp. 115-22) are specific 
normative principles, applicable to any problem in the fields of 
library science, library practice and library service. These are called 
the Fundamental Laws of Library Science which contain in a hidden 
(or latent) form, all the library practices of the past and present, and 
those likely to be evolved in future. 

The canons and principles of classification are all an implication 
of the laws of library science. In the case of a conflict between 
canons and/or principles, an appeal is made to the five laws of 
library science to resolve the conflict. Thus, the five laws serve asa 


ig. R. Ranganathan, Five laws of library science, Madras, Madras Library 
Association, 1931 (the second edition was published in 1957), 
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higher court. If there is a conflict between the canons of classifica- 
tion and the basic laws, then a compromise can be achieved with the 
aid of the laws of library science. 

The first law says: “Books are for use.” The word “book” should 
be interpreted to stand for “document.” The first law would feel 


thereby satisfying the second law, 
Most of the users are not able to pinpoint the s 
their interest. They are wont to name a broader o 
When a user goes to the shelyes containing books 
complete area of interest spread before himinal 
that he can become vaguely conscious of what he wants, The books 
ona topic should be found together. Books on different topics 
should be arranged according to their degree of filiation. This Means 
that the arrangement on the shelf should display the full field of a 
reader’s interest, unexpressed as well as expressed. When he looks 
long the shelves of the library, he should find there what he was 
so aa conscious of wanting; indeed, it is only then that he will 
be able to realize exactly what it is that he wants (Prolegomena, 
p. 120). This will lead to satisfaction—a deeper function performed 
by the arrangement of books. This will enable every reader to get his 


book. 


fe 
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The third law prescribes: “Every book its reader.” The emphasis is 
on the book. Books should be arranged so that every book finds a 
reader. At least the probability for getting a reader should ’be very 
high. If the books are arranged so that the subjects get arranged 
according to the degree of mutual relationship, then each book would 
have a high probability of getting its reader. This will meet the 
demands of the third law. Incidentally, this will also satisfy the second 
law. 

The fourth law says: “Save the time of the reader.” A user must 
be assumed to be a busy person, and his time must be saved. The 
arrangement of books according to the degree of mutual relationship 
of subjects would lead to saving his time. In addition, if within each 
subject books are arranged by language, and within language by 
their year of publication, then it would lead to more saving of time. 
It should be understood that an alphabetical arrangement of subjects 
will be found unhelpful and time-consuming. 

According to the fifth law: “A library is a growing organism.” The 
library will grow in terms of documents, readers and staff. The 
arrangement should be such that it should ` facilitate the service of 
books irrespective of the size of the library or its rate of growth in 
terms of documents, readers and staff. The arrangement of books 
suggested in the earlier paras would lead to a greater use of books, 
irrespective of the size of the library or its rate of growth. This satis- 


fies the fifth law. 


2 LAWS OF INTERPRETATION 


Ranganathan refers to 1,008 principles of interpretation, listed in the 
Nyaya-kosa. These principles are applicable in interpreting legal 
texts. The canons, principles, postulates and rules of classification 
taken together can be considered a legal document. Therefore, we 
should interpret various sections just like a legal text. In case of a 
conflict, the conflict should be resolved with the aid of the laws of 
interpretation. If necessary, the rules, principles and canons should 
also be modified (in the light of experience) to solve the conflicts 

It has been suggested by Ranganathan that Colon classification 
should be scrutinized from the angle of these laws. This will help in 
determining many of its weaknesses. CC could be revised to over- 
come these weaknesses. Similarly, the laws of interpretation can be 
applied in the' study of other schemes also. 
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3 LAW OF IMPARTIALITY 


The law (Prolegomena, p. 125) directs that between two or more 
claimants (e.g., for the first position among two facets of a subject 
or the choice to be made among. the needs of different categories of 


users) preference should be made only on sufficient grounds, and not 
arbitrarily. 


EXAMPLES: 


(i) The law of impartiality insists that the sequence of facets in 
different subjects should not be determined in an arbitrary manner in 
each subject. The sequence should be based on some guiding princi- 
ples of a general nature, equally applicable to all subjects. That is 
why Ranganathan has Suggested the application of a wall-picture 
principle for facet Sequence, 

(ii) From the first edition, Colon classification has been using the 
digit “9” as an empty or sectorizing digit. It was only later that 
empty digits (z, Z) from other species of digits, such as Roman smalls 
and Roman caps, were employed. This has given satisfaction to the 
law of impartiality, as a similar thing has been done for different 
species of digits—that is, one digit was reserved as an empty digit in 
different species of digits. 

(iii) In CC, from 1952 to 1963, different distinctive indic 
were employed for personality, matter and energy facets. 
the same indicator digit was used for the space and time facets, which 
violated the spirit behind the law. It was in 1963 that Ranganathan 
decided to use distinctive symbols for space and time facets, This 
gave satisfaction to the law. 


ator digits 
However, 


4 LAW oF Symmetry 


The law prescribes (Prolegomena, p. 126), that of two entities or 
situations Which admit of being regarded as symmetrical counterparts 
of each other, if one entity or situation is given weight in any particu- 
lar context, the other entity or situation should also be given a cor- 
responding weight. 

EXAMPLES: 

(i) In CC, Ranganathan allocated greater ordinal value to Roman 
caps than Indo-Arabic numerals. Later Roman small letters were 
used to represent posteriorizing common isolates. These were given 
lesser ordinal value than Indo-Arabic numerals, which led to the 
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satisfaction of the law of symmetry. 

(ii) Ranganathan adopted digits 9, z and Z as empty digits for the 
extrapolation of isolates in an array. The law of symmetry suggested 
for a provision to interpolate isolates. The concept of emptying digits 
has enabled the interpolation of isolates in an array. This has given 
satisfaction to the law. 

(iii) The provision of zones has provided for extrapolation at the 
end of an array. The law of symmetry also emphasized the making 
of a provision for extrapolation at the beginning of an array. This 
became possible due to the use of digit ‘0° (zero) as an empty digit. 


5 LAW OF PARSIMONY 


The law (Prolegomena, p. 127) directs that between two or more 
possible alternatives bearing ona particular phenomenon, the one 
leading to overall economy of man-power, material, money and 
time, considered together with proper weightage, is to be preferred. 

Overall economy in library classification can be achieved by mak- 
ing the class number as short as possible. The use of mixed notation, 
such as Roman caps and Arabic numerals, provided these are fami- 
liar to the users of a particular library can be helpful in reducing the 
load on the memory of those using class numbers. A faceted scheme 
consists of a set of schedules instead of a single schedule for all sub- 
jects in an enumerative classification. Our experience shows that the 
length of schedules gets reduced in the first one, thereby satisfying the 
law of parsimony. 


EXAMPLES: 
Colon classification employs various devices to shorten the length of 


the schedule of an array (such as chronological device, geographical 
device, subject device and so on). Dewey decimal classification and 
Universal decimal classification use the geographical device and the 
subject device to achieve the same results. 

In case a collection is to be reclassified; the law of parsimony 
would suggest that only that part of the collection be classified which 
is known to be in much use, and also those documents which are 
returned by the users after being taken out by them from the collec- 
tion. š 

In CC, the telescoping o 
in botany). Telescoping o 
the saving of one digit in the 


f array has been applied (as, for example, 
f two consecutive arrays generally leads to 
class number for the class of a later 
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order. This has been done to satisfy the law of parsimony. wt 

The law of parsimony should be applied carefully. Its application 
is restricted only to alternatives bearing on a particular phenomenon. 
In no case should it overlook the demands of the laws of library 
science, or the canons of classification. 


6 Law oF LOCAL VARIATION 


The Jaw of local variation Says “that in any discipline and technique 
there should be provision for the users of them to secure, for strictly 
local use, results alternative to those for general use” (Prolegomena, 
p. 129), Therefore, the law directs towards the formation of special 
collections of documents Separate from the general collection. 

In case there are alternative schemes provided as part of a publish- 
ed scheme for classification, then a user of the scheme can choose 
ply it Permanently. However, such a 
be sound for a national bibliography or 


collection, can be 


very useful. Such a scheme can be beneficial for a given library as 


well as for international documentation. 
The word “local” should be interpreted broad 


ly to refer to a geo- 
graphical area, irrespective of the size — such as 


» Special interests are largely confined to 


EXAMPLES FROM DDC 18: 

In DDC 18, under 292-299, there is an instruction which says that 
“if it is desired to give local emphasis and a shorter number to a 
specific religion, place it first by use of a letter or other symbol, e.g., 
Hinduism 2HO (preceding 220), or 29H (preceding 291 or 292)” 
(DDC 18, v, 2, p. 588). 

Under 230-280, it reads: “(If it is desired to give local emphasis 
and more and shorter numbers to a specific religion, e.g., Buddhism, 
it is optional to class it here and its sources in 220; in that case class 
Bible and Christianity in 298)” (DDC18, v. 2, p. 540). Under 810, it 
reads: “(If it is desired to give local emphasis and a shorter number 
to a specific literature, e.g., Afrikaans literature, it is optional ta 


Sa 
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class it here; in that case class American literature in English in 
820)” (DDC 18, v. 2, p. 1497). 

A note similar to the above is also available at 081—089. 

EXAMPLES FROM CC: 

In space isolates, digit 2 represents mother country. This leads to 
a shortening of the class numbers, as well as provides priority to 
documents concerned with the mother country. Digit 3 has been 
reserved for a favoured country. This digit is used to represent the 
locality (it may be a state, town or village etc.) of special interest, 
on which the library may want to set up a local collection. In the ab- 
sence of a local collection, digit 3 is used to represent the favoured 
country (the country about which there are more documents in the 
library than other foreign countries). š 

The above usages of digits 2 and 3 will allow for local variation 
in most of the subjects, because space isolates occur in most of the 
subjects, as common isolates. It will considerably shorten the class 
numbers and also give priority to local collections on the shelf. 

In CC6, the scheme allows for the use of the digit dash (—) for 
the favoured language of the library in the language facet of a class 
number (CC6, p. 1.54). This shortens the notation and documents 
belonging to the favoured language, get priority over documents 
belonging to other languages. 

In CC6, R6 represents Indian philosophy and R7 stands for Greek 
philosophy. These places have been allotted to two systems because 
there is a considerable amount of literature on these. “But it is open 
to libraries, whose collections are different, to use ‘R6’ and ‘R7’ for 
such philosophical systems as are represented most in their collec- 
tions” (CC6, p. 1.111). This allows for favoured treatment to philo- 
sophical systems of local interest. 

In CC6, the dash (—) has been used as the favoured focus num- 
ber. It is used to denote the language isolates (for example, the 
English language isolate) in the basic class literature. This is used 
for a library specializing in a given language (for example, the English 
language). aes, š POFO 

A library may specialize in a given subject (such as microbiology). 
It would also possess books on other subjects. In CC, it is possible 
he documents on the subject of specialization 
ass). This is done by replacing the class num- 
ber for favoured host class by the digit 0 (zero). 0 (zero) is given an 
ordinal value less than a. This would enable the documents dealing 
with the subject of specialization and its sub-divisions to obtain prio- 


to give priority to tl 
(called favoured host cl 
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rity in the arrangement on a shelf. 
EXAMPLES FROM BC: 


“ In BCI, Y has been reserved for the favoured language. In BC2, at 


BCI and BC2 go beyond the requirements for local variation pres- 
cribed by the principle. BC has provided alternatives, 

BCI has provided alternatives as given below: 

Alternative facet formula for basic classes are Provided, For exam- 
ple, in class JS, two alternative class numbers have been given for 


Alternative numbers for certain main classes have been provided. 
For library Science, these are 2 JV Z. For Religion, these are AJ K 
PZ. 

Similar alternative class numbers have been provided in BC2 also. 
In BC2, Curriculum is denoted by two numbers—JK and JY. 
Religion is denoted by two numbers—p and Z. 


7 LAW oF Osmosis 


The principle (Prolegomena, Pp. 136-9) says that Owing to the canon 
of context, a change in the catalogue code or the scheme of classi- 


(A) (i) Catalogue and classify all newly accessioned material accord- 
ing to new Code and new scheme; 

(ii) Re-catalogue and te-classify that old collection which is known 
to be in much use; 

(iii) Re-catalogue and re-classify, on return by readers, any book 
taken out by a reader from the old collection. 

(B) Maintain two catalogues (old catalogue and new catalogue) 
and two sequences on the shelf. 

(C) Attention of readers should be directed by the reference libra- 
rian to the two sequences on a shelf and to two catalogues. 

If a library decides to Te-catalogue and re-classify the entire collec- 
tion, then in most cases the cost Would be enormous, Often, the 
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necessary finance is made available for the purpose at the cost of 
active service of book funds. As the cost of re-cataloguing and re- 
classification can be very high, most of the libraries avoid it. How- 
ever, the approach suggested by Ranganathan reduces the cost and 
makes it possible for most of the libraries to go in for re-cataloguing 
and _ re-classification, if found essential due to the direction from the 
canon of context. 

The approach not only reduces the cost but is a practicable one, 
without affecting the service of the library—thus satisfying the 
canon of context and the law of parsimony. The basis of the method 
is that the old documents, which are used rarely, need not be re- 
classified and re-catalogued. In the beginning, there would be a great 
deal of extra work to be done. Therefore, extra staff would be requir- 
ed in the initial stage. But later on, the quantum of extra work 
would be reduced and become less and less. The active collection 
would be smaller, as also its catalogue. The users would find it more 
convenient and helpful to use an active collection. 

If the principle is followed, then the change-over will involve the 
least cost, man-power and time. This will also satisfy the law of 
parsimony. Service to users would be hampered to the least extent. 

The success of the application of the law of osmosis would certain- 
ly depend upon the effectiveness of the management. If the method 
is not implemented properly, it will lead to confusion, and affect the 
services. The principle is rather sound but it must be implemented 


with due care and proper planning. 
FURTHER READING 


S.R. RANGANATHAN, Prolegomena to library classification, Bombay, Asia 
Publishing House, 1967, part D. 


Chapter SEVEN 


Canons for Idea Plane 


0 INTRODUCTION 


Ranganathan recognized three planes of work, namely, idea plane, 
verbal plane and notational plane. The design and application of 
classification schemes involves work in these three planes. Accord- 
ingly, Ranganathan formulated a Separate set of canons for work at 
the idea, verbal and notational planes. 

Canons for work at the idea Plane. A scheme for classification 
assumes the prior concept of a scheme of classes. A scheme of classes 
involves five inherent concepts, as given below: 

(a) Characteristics; 

(b) Succession of characteristics; 

(c) Array of classes; 

(d) Chain of classes; and 

(e) Filiatory sequence, 

All the above concepts belong essentially to the idea plane. Corres- 
ponding with these concepts, there are five sets of canons, as given 
below: 

(a) Canons for characteristics; 

(b) Canons for succession of characteristics; 

(c) Canons for array; 

(d) Canons for chain; and 

(e) Canons for filiatory sequence. 

Canons for work at the verbal plane. In addition to the five inhe- 
rent concepts (above), the following two aids are necessary for work- 
ing with a scheme of classes. These are (a) a set of names to denote 
the classes; and (b) a set of ordinal numbers to represent the classes. 
A scheme of classes Must obviously be given names, This leads to an 
additional concept of terminology. The terminology ofa scheme for 
classification is “the system of terms in a language, denoting or 


i on 
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naming the classes of the scheme, the language being a natural one 
or the jargon of a profession or trade” (Prolegomena, p. 72). Corres- 
ponding to terminology, we get the following canons for work at the 
verbal plane: 

(a) Canon of context; 

(b) Canon of enumeration; 

(c) Canon of currency and 


(d) Canon of reticence. 
Canons for work at the notational plane. In order to work with a 


scheme of classes, we need a set of ordinal numbers to represent 
classes. Each class has to be represented by an ordinal number, be- 
cause we are required to mechanize the restoration of a class to its 
old unique position after it has been taken out of place. The idea 
behind mechanizing is “to eliminate the need to remember or consi- 
der the exact connotation or denotation of the classes in their mutual 
relation” (Prolegomena, p. 72). The need for a set of ordinal numbers 
to represent classes leads to a concept of notation. 

The concept of notation leads to the notational system of a scheme 
for classification. A notational system is ‘‘the system of ordinal num- 
bers representing the classes of the scheme or their components” 
(Prolegomena, p. 72). ` 

When a scheme of classes is fitted with terminology and notation, 
we get a scheme for classification. 

The notational system used for its classification should satisfy a 
certain set of canons called basic canons for notation. It should also 
satisfy the canons for mnemonics. An additional set of canons are 
required for the notational system of an ever-growing universe. 

Basic canons for notation; 

(A) (a) Canon of synonym; and 

(b) Canon of homonym. 
(B) Five pairs of canons: 
(a) Canon of relativity and canon of uniformity; 
(b) Canon of hierarchy and canon of non-hierarchy; 
(c) Canon of mixed notation and canon of pure notation; 
(d) Canon of faceted notation and canon of non-faceted nota- 


tion; and 
(e) Canon of co-extensiveness and canon of under-extensive- 


ness; 
Ranganathan favoured the first canon in each of the above five 


pairs of canons. 
Canons for mnemonics; 
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(a) General canon of mnemonics; 

(b) Canon of alphabetical mnemonics; 

(c) Canon of scheduled mnemonics; 

(d) Canon of systematic mnemonics; and 

(e) Canon of seminal mnemonics. 

Canons for growing universe: 

(a) Canon of extrapolation in array; 

(6) Canon of interpolation in array; | 

(c) Canon of extrapolation in chain; and 

(d) Canon of interpolation in chain. 

Canons for book classification. Book classification deals with the | 
classification of documents (i.e. books, periodical publications, 
micro-films, gramophone records and so on, having the same subject 
as their ultimate class. of the subject of a docu- 


n the preferred scheme 


of the author or the year of publicat 
the same. The aim should be to get a hi 
The following canons for book classi 
by Ranganathan: | 
(a) Canon of book number; 
(b) Canon of collection number; and 
(c) Canon of distinctiveness. 


fication have been enumerated 


1 CANONS For CHARACTERISTICS 


Ranganathan recognized the followi 
(i) Canon of differentiation; 
(ii) Canon of relevance; 
(iii) Canon of ascertainability: and 
(iv) Canon of permanence, gi 
The above canons are commensense canons. Each characteristic in 
associated scheme of characteristics used in a library classification 
feds should follow these canons. They are applicable to a universe 


ng canons for characteristics: 
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of entities, a universe of basic subjects, a universe of isolate ideas, a 
universe of compound isolates and a universe of complex subjects. 


11 Canon of Differentiation 
According to the canon of differentiation, “A characteristic used as 
the basis for the classification of a universe should differentiate some 
of its entities—that is, it should give rise at least to two classes or 
ranked isolates” (Prolegomena, p. 145). 

In the universe of tables, the characteristic “height” differentiates 
but the characteristic ‘‘possession of table top” does not. In the 
universe of human beings, the characteristic “height” helps us to 
differentiate between them but the characteristic ‘“‘possession’’ of 
head does not. 


12 Canon of Relevance 

The canon of relevance says, “A characteristic used as the basis for 
the classification of a universe should be relevant to the purpose of 
the classification” (Prolegomena, p. 146). 

s Let us consider the universe of girls. Suppose the purpose of classi- 
fication is to divide them into graded groups for sports. Then charac- 
teristics such as colour, handwriting, wealth, colour of eyes, colour 
of hair and so on are irrelevant characteristics. But characteristics 
such as height, physical strength and age are relevant characteris- 
tics. à 
Let us consider the universe of books. In case a binder desires to 
classify, then the relevant characteristics would be the style of stitch- 
ing, the types of boards used, covering materials and such. How- 
ever, if a librarian wants to classify, then subject, language, author, 
year of publication etc., would become relevant characteristics. 

The number of relevant characteristics can be large. Therefore, one 
would be required to make a choice. Choice should be such that the 
resulting scheme becomes the most helpful one. There are no a priori 
rules available for the purpose. One has to depend upon one’s flair 
and intuition. One is able to achieve those, to a certain extent, with 


the help of knowledge and experience. 


13 Canon of Ascertainability 
The canon of ascertainability directs that “a characteristic used as 
the basis for the classification of a universe should be definite and 


ascertainable” (Prolegomena, p. 148). 
For the classification of a universe of entities, a number of relevant 
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characteristics may be considered for use. However, some of them 
may be ascertainable, others unascertainable. The above canon insists 
that we should prefer definite and ascertainable characteristics. If the 
date of death is chosen as the characteristic to divide a group of living 
people, then it may not be possible to ascertain the definite dates of 
death. In the universe of dramatists, if the year of birth is ascertain- 
able, it may be used to serve as the basis of classification, 


14 Canon of Permanence 
This canon (Prolegomena, p. 149) directs that a characteristic used 
as a basis for the classification of a universe should continue to 
be unchanged so long as there is no change in the purpose of classi- 
fication. 

Let us suppose that a scheme for classification divides periodicals 
into classes, such as those published by learned societies and others. 
The periodicals undergo frequent changes regarding the body pub- 
lishing them. As a result, the kind of division mentioned above is not 
going to be a permanent one, A given periodical might, at one time, 
belong to the first group, it may later have to be shifted to the second 
group. This kind of classification in a library will lead to problems. 
Therefore, if such a characteristic is adopted, it will have to be given 
up, sooner or later. 

In the classification of territories in a continent or a country, 
schemes of classification adopt political and administrative divisions 
as a basis, But we know that the classes based on political and ad- 
ministrative characteristics change their coverage from time to time. 
In other words, here the characteristics chosen as a basis for the 
classification of territories does not give a satisfactory result. What is 
the alternative? We may classify the territories by using physiogra- 

phical features as a characteristic. This will lead to classes such as 
desert, forest, island, river, valley and so on. These classes are nor- 
mally permanent in nature but the literary warrant on them is very 
small, as compared with classes obtained on the basis of political and 
administrative characteristics. Therefore, the canon of relevance 
would insist on the later approach, violating the canon of perma- 


nence. 


2 CANONS FOR SUCCESSION OF CHARACTERISTICS 


According to Ranganathan, the succession of characteristics in the 
cco 
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associated scheme of characteristics should satisfy the following three 
canons: 

(i) Canon of concomitance; 

(ii) Canon of relevant succession; and 

(iii) Canon of consistent succession. 

The above canons are commonsense canons. Each classification 
scheme should follow these canons. These canons are applicable to 
any universe of entities, universe of basic subjects, universe of isolate 
ideas, universe of compound subjects, and the universe of complex 
subjects. 


21 Canon of Concomitance - 
According to the canon of concomitance, “no two characteristics in 
the associated scheme of characteristics should be concomitant—that 
is, they should not give rise to the same array of subjects or of iso- 
late ideas” (Prolegomena, p. 153). 

In classifying the universe of boys, we may use height and physical 
strength as characteristics in succession, but age and the year of birth 
should not be used in succession because both will lead to the same 
array. Therefore, two characteristics to be used in succession must 
give rise to two different sets of arrays. 


22 Canon of Relevant Succession 
According to the canon of relevant succession, “The succession of the 
characteristics in the associated scheme of characteristics should be 
relevant to the purpose of the classification” (Prolegomena, p. 154), 


221 DDC 
In main class literature, DDC has chosen, in succession, the follow- 


ing characteristics: 


Language, form and period. 
The above sequence is considered the most relevant for the purpose 


of classifying books because it provides the most helpful sequence of 
books on the shelf. 


222 CC6 
In CC6, the following four characteristics are used in succession in 
basic class literature: 
Language, form, author, and work. 
The above sequence is considered the most relevant for the purpose 
of classifying books in literature, because it provides the most helpful 
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sequence on the shelf. 


23 Canon of Consistent Succession 
According to the canon of consistent succession, “the succession of 
the characteristics in the associated scheme of characteristics should 
be consistently adhered to, so long as there is no change in the pur- 
pose of the classification” (Prolegomena, p. 156). 

Normally, the succession of characteristics decided once should be 
followed consistently, or things would get too chaotic, However, if 
the purpose of classification has changed, the succession of charac- 
teristics should also be changed to suit new requirements, 


3 CANONS FOR ARRAY 


According to Ranganathan, each array of classes in a scheme for 
classification should satisfy the following four canons: 

(i) Canon of exhaustiveness; 

(ii) Canon of exclusiveness; 

(iii) Canon of helpful sequence; and 

(iv) Canon of consistent sequence. 

The above canons are applicable to classification of the universe of 
entities, the universe of basic subjects, the universe of isolate ideas, 
the universe of compound subjects and the universe of complex sub- 
jects. 


31 Canon of Exhaustiveness 
This canon (Prolegomena, p. 158) states that the classes in an 
array of classes, and the ranked isolates in an array of ranked iso- 
lates should be totally exhaustive of their respective common imme- 
ciate universes. 
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In BCI, the canon has been satisfied in two ways. Either the classes 
are enumerated, Or some classes are enumerated and others are cover- 
ed under the residual class. For example, four special kinds of libra- 
ries are enumerated, followed by a residual class referred to as “other 
special kinds of libraries, 

A similar approach has been adopted, in varying degree, by other 
schemes of classification, 
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312 CC 
CC makes provisions for enumerating any number of classes in an 
array, so that the immediate universe is totally exhausted. In case 
new classes arise in the immediate universe, CC allows for their inter- 
polation or extrapolation in the proper places through various nota- 
tional techniques. 

In CC6, in “NQ Painting,” foci in [M] have been enumerated 
from 1 to 8, listing various surfaces, and 9 represents “other sur- 
faces.” Digit “9” stands for the residual class added at the end of the 
array, so as to make it totally exhaustive. However, classes do not 
get individualized under it. This approach was adopted by Ranga- 
nathan due to a rigidity of the notational plane, because of the avail- 
ability of only a limited number of places to accommodate the classes 
in a given array. This device has been inherited historically. However, 
CC6 normally avoids its use. For instance, under foci in [P] in “2 
Library Science,” other business libraries are obtained by means of 
the subject device. This makes the array totally exhaustive, and 
classes under it also get individualized. 


313 DDC 

In the 14th edition, DDC used the “‘other device” in the array, 
listing the functions of local government, so as to totally exhaust it. 

However, in the 17th edition, under ‘352’ the rigidity in the nota- 
tional system caused by the ‘‘other device” was overcome partly by 
using the sector notation, where classes represented by 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 98 were all regarded as coordinate (97 
has been left as a gap). 


314 LC 
In general, divisions within classes are quite exhaustive, compared to 
other major schemes. However, compared with the unabridged edi- 
tion of UDC, schedules for Q (Science) and T (Technology) are less 
ustive. But classes belonging to the humanities in general and to 


exha Ñ 3 
cular are certainly more exhaustive than those in 


literature in parti 
other classification schemes. 


315 RIC 
e “other device” in a few places. It has enumerated 


uses th 
RIC also “other religions,” which is the residual 


27 religions, followed by 


class. 
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32 Canon of Exclusiyeness 
This canon (Prolegomena, p. 160) directs that the classes in an array 
of classes and the ranked isolates in an array of ranked isolates should 
be mutually exclusive. 

From the above, it becomes clear that no entity belonging to an 
immediate universe should belong to more than one class of the 
array. Therefore, no two classes belonging to an array should over- 
lap or have an entity in common. This is possible only when the 


classes of an array are derived from its immediate universe on the 


basis of one and only one characteristic. 
Let us take up the subject of literature; we may divide it by means 


of two characteristics, such as “by form” and “by country.” We 
shall then get the following arrays: 


Literature 
por  , 
| | 
By fom By country of origin 
l 
sn || SS 2 = zs la S U, 
l | ali l | ! I I 
Poetry Drama Fiction Others Indian French British Cana- Others 
dian 


We get two arrays consisting of classes—poetry, drama, fiction, other 
forms, Indian literature, French literature, British literature, Cana- 
dian literature, and the literature of other countries. We find that 
poetry will occur in both arrays. This will violate the canon. 

Most individual classes in LC are mutually exclusive—to the ex- 
tent possible— within the framework of th 
examples of cross-classification are available in the scheme. The dif- 
ferent schemes of classification make an attempt to follow the canon. 


33 Canon of Helpful Sequence 


330 Introduction 
According to the canon of helpful sequence, “The sequence of the 
classes in an array of classes, and of the ranked isolates in an array 
of ranked isolates, should be helpful to the purpose of those for 
whom it is intended” (Prolegomena, p. 163). This canon should be 
followed in each array as well as any coalesced array. A coalesced 
array has been defined asan “array formed by putting in succession 
in a single array the various arrays formed at any stage in the pro- 
gressive classification, the succession of the array being such that the 
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classes fall in filiatory sequence” (Prolegomena, p. 161). 

What is a helpful sequence? Even within a small field, there can be 
various helpful sequences. What may be found to be a most helpful 
sequence to one category of users may turn out to be less than help- 
ful to another category. Under these circumstances, the practical 
solution is to take care of the majority point of view. 

Most users are not able to pinpoint the specific subject of their in- 
terest. They are wont to name a broader or narrower subject. As 
such, a helpful sequence should display subjects so that a user app- 
roaching the sequence from a broader or narrower angle is led, by 
the sequence itself, to the specific subject. The sequence will present 
before the users the full field of their interest spread before them in 
a logical manner. This will help them become vaguely conscious of 
their wants. This kind of approach can be satisfied by means of 
apupa arrangement. 

‘Let us examine the linear arrangement of subjects of varying 
degree of interest to a user at a particular point of time. Ranga- 
nathan refers to the focal point of his main interest as an umbral 
region. According to him, the user would “like to have fanned out 
on either side of the umbral region the subjects, having successfully a 
decreasing bearing on the umbral subject. The two regions—on either 
side of the umbral region—may be called his penumbral regions; and 
the subjects in them penumbral subjects. The penumbral regions will 
ultimately thin out into the alien regions on either side” (Prolego- 
mena, pp. 383-84). As the user examines the total region, his eyes 
will successively pass through the alien, the penumbral, umbral, and 
again the penumbral and alien subjects This arrangement is referred 
to as the apupa arrangement. The user is likely to achieve optimum 
satisfaction from such a sequence, which would also conform with 
the five laws of library science. 

Bliss is of the view that the order of the subjects agreed upon by 
specialists and workers in their areas can be helpful in determining 
the most useful sequence. According to him, in order to cater to 
others, alternative locations and alternative schedules may be pro- 
vided. In case the interests have changed, the schedules may have to 
be revised. In order to achieve a helpful sequence | (helpful to the 
rray, we can use the principles of a helpful 


se are described in the next few pages. 
The Bie are the guiding principles available for the imple- 
mentation of the canon of helpful sequence: 
(i) (a) Principle of later-in-times 


majority of users) in a 


y 
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(b) Principle of earlier-in- time. 
(ii) (a) Principle of later-in evolution; 
(b) Principle of earlier-in-evolution. 
(iii) Principle of spatial contiguity. 
Gv) (a) Principle of increasing quantity; 
(b) Principle of decreasing quantity. 
@ (a) Principle of increasing complexity, or principle of in- 
creasing simplicity; 
(b) Principle of decreasing complexity, or principle of in- 
creasing simplicity, 
(vi) Principle of traditional or canonical sequence; 
(vii) (a) Principle of decreasing literary warrant; 
(b) Principle of increasing literary warrant. 
(viii) Principle of alphabetical sequence. 
The above principles lead to the following sequences: 
(i) Time sequence; 
(ii) Evolutionary sequence; 
(iii) Spatial sequence; 
(iv) Quantitative measure sequence; 
©) Complexity Sequence; 
(vi) Traditional or Canonical sequence; 
(vii) Literary-warrant Sequence; and 
(viii) Alphabetical sequence, 
In addition to the above-m 
meghan? has mentioned the foll 
(i) (a) Principle of increas 
applied discipline 
abstractness (ora 
ence); 


entioned guiding principles, Neela- 
owing additional principles: 

ing concreteness (or pure discipline- 
sequence), or principle of decreasing 
pplied discipline-pure discipline sequ- 


(b) Principle of decreasing concreteness, or principle of in- 
creasing abstractness; 
(ii) (a) Principle of decreasi 
Ing intension; 
(B) Principle of increasin 
ing intension; 
Gü) (a) Principle of developmental sequence; and 
(b) Principle of reverse of developmental sequence; ` 
G) (a) Principle of increasing artificiality, or principle of de- 


ng extension, or principle of increas- 


g extension, or principle of decreas- 


IA Neelameghan, “Basic subjects and their arrangement: A summary,’ 
Library Science, 10, 1973, pp 211-14, 
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creasing naturalness; and 
(b) Principle of decreasing artificiality or principle of in- 
creasing naturalness and 

(v) (a) Wall-picture principle; 

(b) Act and-action-actor-tool principle; 
(c) Whole-organ principle and 
(d) Cow-calf principle. 

The additional principles lead to the following sequences: 

(ü, Concreteness-abstractness sequence; 

(ii) Extension-intension sequence; 

(iii) Developmental sequence; 

(iv) Naturalness-artificiality sequence and 

(v) Dependency sequence. 

Many of the principles given above have been mentioned as pairs 
of opposites. Usually, the one mentioned first in the pair is used in 
practice. But there are few instances where the latter (opposite princi- 
ple) one may lead to a more helpful sequence. The choice of a princi- 
ple would depend upon the question of helpfulness. It may be noted 
that all the guiding principles (except the principle of alphabetical 
sequence) lead to systematic mnemonics. The principle of alphabetic 
sequence would result in alphabetical mnemonics. 

In the next few pages, an attempt will be made to explain the ap- 
plication of these guiding principles by means of examples. (The 
examples are taken mainly from Prolegomena). 


331 Time Sequence 

According to the principle of later-in-time, “if the subjects in an 
array of subjects or the isolates in an array of isolates have originated 
in different times, they should be arranged in a parallel progressive 
time sequence, except when any other overwhelming consideration rules 
it out” (Prolegomena, p. 184). Between principle of later-in-time and 
principle of earlier-in-time, preference is usually given to the first one. 

In CC, the chronological device automatically satisfies the principle 
of later-in-time. $ 


EXAMPLES: 

a 

Subject DDC (18th UDC LC CC (6th BCI RIC 
edition) edition) 


Stratigraphy ola 551.7 QE724/760 HS DIDS QT 
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Archeozoic 551.712 551.71 QE724 H51 DII QIB 

Primary 551.72- 551.73 QE725 H52 DIM QIC 
551.75 

Secondary 551-76- 551.76 QE731 H53 DJA QTJ 
551.77 

Tertiary 551.78 551.78 QE735 H54 DJN QTN 

Quaternary 551.79 551.79 QE741 HSS “DIT QTR 


The above example shows that the principle of later-in-time is 
satisfied by the six schemes in the subject of stratigraphy. 


Subject DDC (I8th edition) UDC CC (6th edition) BCI RIC 


Religion 200 2 


Q Pron G 
Vedic 294.1 294.11 Ql PIA CWA 
Post-Vedic 294.5 294.2 Q2 Zeal (ue 
Jainism 294.4 294.35 Q3 PIV CWN 
Buddhism — 294.3 294.3 Q4 PJ Cx 
Judaism 296 296 Q5 PL cT 
Christianity 280/289 22/28 Q6 PM/PV CE/CS 
Islam 297 297 Q7 PK EGU 


i.e ny n: 


CC fully satisfies the principle of later- 
Islam before Judaism. DDC, UDC and RIC 
first, rendering favoured treatment. DDC, 
violated the principle with regard to religions 


in-time. BC1 has placed 
have placed Christianity 
RIC and UDC have 
of Indian origin. 


332 Evolutionary Sequence 
The principle of Jater-in-evolution directs that “‘if the subjects in an 
of subjects or the isolates in an array of isolates belong to 
one t stages of evolution, they should be arranged parallel to the 
pees ary sequence, except when any other overwhelming consi- 
oon wall it out” (Prolegomena, p. 185). Between the principle 
erati 
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of later-in-evolution and principle of earlier-in-evolution, preference 
is usually given to the former principle. 

The later-in-time or earlier-in-time sequence is applied when events 
have occurred at different times and there may be no relationship. 
But in the evolutionary sequence, events evolve one from the other 
(the one being dependent on the other). 


a EE qO 


Subject DDC (18th UDC LC CC (6th BCI RIC 
edition) edition) 
Botany 581 58 QK I F TJ 


Thallophyta 589 582.22 QK564/635 2 FLA TiK 
Bryophyta 588 582.32 QKS534/563 13. FMB TJ 
Pteriodophyta 587 582.35 QK520/532 H FMJ TJB 
Gymnosperm 585 582.42 QK495.G9 I FNA TFJ 
Monocotyledon 584 582.52 QK643.M7 I ED TI 


Dicotyledon 583 582.61 QK643.D7 18 FOE TG/TH 
a_r 


DDC, UDC and CC satisfy the principle of later-in-evolution 
completely. Other schemes nearly conform to the principle. 


j DDC (18th UDC LC CC (6th BCI RIC 
Subject edition) edition) 
a ae eS I es oe a Se 
Zoology 591 59 QL K G TM 
Protozoa 593.1 593.1 QL366 etc. K2 GLB TOB 


Porefera 593.4 593.4 QL371 etc. K3 GLU TOK 


Coelenterata: 593.5 593.5/.8 QL375etc. K4 GM TOL 


Echinodermata 593.9 593.9 QL38l etc. K5 GT TOQ 


vases ssi — QL386etc. K6 GN TQ 
e ! 


Mollusca 594 594.1/.5 QL40I etc. K7 G5 TP 


Arthropoda 595.2 595.2 QL403 ctc. K8 GP a 
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Prochordata 596 596 QL610 etc. K9I GUA TQT 
Pisces 597 597 QL619 etc. K92 GVI TSA 
Amphibia 597.6 597.6 QL668 etc. K93 GWA TSP 
Rep.ilia 598.1 598.1 QL666 etc, K94 GWL_ TST 
Aves 598.2 598.2 QL671 etc. K96 GX TT 
Mammalia 599 599 


QL700 ete. K97 Ty TU 


In the above table, all schemes of classification nearly conform 


to the principle, thus satisfying the canon, 
Subject DDC (18th UDC LC CC (6th BCI RIC 
edition) edition) 

Medicine 610 6l R L HM U 
Embryo 612.64 611.013 RG600 etc. Lop EE UDR 
Child 618.92 616-053.2 RJ LIC HU UOU 
Adolescent = = L9D = = 
Old 618.97 616- 


053.9 RC952/954 Lop HPPR UOR 


BCI and RIC have violated the principle of later-in-evolution. 


Subject DDC (18th UDC 


edition) ue rane BCI RIC, 
Anarchy 321-07 335. = Wie e 
Primitive 321.12 321.2 JC(369)/(392) W2 RBF MAK 
Feudal 321.3 321.3 JCI01 W3 RBM MAL 
Monarchy 321.6 S21:61630374/393. 1 | WA. RBG.. MAS 
Oligarchy — 321.5 3215 JC419 WS RBL MAM 
penoy a S218 SALT ICH Gs We REG. MAW 
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333 Spatial Sequence 
CC has made an attempt to follow the principle of spatial contiguity. 
According to it, “If the subjects in array of subjects or the isolates in 
array of isolates occur contiguously in space—roughly—along a 
unidirectional line or a radial line, or a circle—they should be ar- 
ranged on a parallel spatial sequence, except when any other over- 
whelming consideration rules it out” (Prolegomena, p. 187). 
The above principle is a bundle of principles, as listed below: 
(a) Entities along a vertical line: 
(i) Principle of bottom-upwards and 
(ii) Principle of top-upwards; 
(b) Entities along a horizontal line: 
(i) Principle of left-to-right; 
(ii) Principle of right-to-left; 
(iii) Principle of back-to-front and 
(iv) Principle of front-to-back; 
(c) Entities along a circular line: 
(i) Principle of clockwise direction and 
(ii) Principle of anti-clockwise direction; 
(d) Entities along a radial line. 
(i) Principle of periphery to centre and 
(ii) Principle of centre to periphery; 

(e) Distance from a point: 

(i) Principle of away-from-position or increasing distance 
and 
(ii) Principle of decreasing distance, and 

(f) Geographical contiguity. 

Note: (i) There are six groups of principles belonging to the 
principle of spatial contiguity. It will be noted that principles occur 
in antithetic pairs (for example the principle of clockwise direction 
and the principle of anti-clockwise direction). A choice will have to 
be made between a pair, one of which may be found applicable. The 
choice will depend upon the context. However, if in an antithetic 
pair both are equally helpful, either may be chosen. (In such a choice, 
the canon of consequence sequence should be respected.) 

(ii) In the above list, the principles listed under (6) (iii), (b) (iv), (e) 
(ii) were added later; therefore, these are not listed in the Prolego- 


mena. 
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EXAMPLES: 


Subject 


Architecture 
building 


Foundation 


Structural frame 


Floor 
Greenwall 
Room 


Roof 


Any building is three-dimensional; therefore, 
of the parts of a building may be considered fr 
CC and BC seem to Satisfy the canon. It is no 


DDC (18th 
edition) 


721 


721.1 


721.6 


721.5 


Le 


NA2835 


NA2940 


NA2970 


CC (6th 
edition) 


NA2 


NA2900 etc. NA2,6 


WCQ 


DDC, RIC have placed roof before floor, 


Subject DDC (18th UDC LC 


Botany 
Root 
Stem 
Leaf 
Flower 
Fruit 


Seed 


d the arra 
C and CC have arrange 

a "m starting from bottom upwards. 
ic A 


ver 


edition) 
581 


581.498 


581.495 


581.497 


510 

581.43 
581.44 
581.45 
581.46 
581.47 


581.48 


QK 

QK644 
QK646 
QK649 
QK653 
QK660 


QK661 


CC (7th 
edition) 


NA,2 


NA,2,1 
NA,2,2 
NA,2,3 
NA,2,4 
NA,2,5 


NA,2,6 


BCI RIC 
Ni wc 
WCN 
VDC WCO 
— WCS 


VDF 


the spatial Sequence 
om bottom upwards. 
t clear as to why LC, 


CC (6th BCI RIC 

edition) 
I F TD 
1,13 FCA TDJ 
1,14 FCF8 TDK 
115 FCL TDL 
1,16 FCP TDH 
1,17 FCU TDH 
1178 ECV TDH 


y of isolates along a 
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334 Quantitative Measure Sequence 
The principle of increasing quantity says that, “If the subjects in an 
array of subjects or the isolates in an array of isolates admit of 
quantitative distinction, they may be arranged according to their 
increasing quantity, if it is helpful” (Prolegomena, p. 192). 

Similarly, the principle of decreasing quantity directs that, “If the 
subjects in an array of subjects or the isolates in an array of isolates 
admit of quantitative distinction, they may be arranged according to 
their decreasing quantity, if it is helpful” (Prolegomena, p. 192). 

Between the two principles, that principle should be chosen which 
leads to a more helpful sequence. 


—— ——  -. 


Subject DDC (18th edn.) UDC CC (6th edition) 
Town planning 711.4 711.43 NB 
Village 711.43 711.437 NB, 1 
Town 711.43 711.434 NB, 3 
City 711.43 711.433 NB, 5 
Metropolis 711.43 711.432 NB, 7 


UDC follows the sequence of decreasing quantity. CC follows the 
sequence of increasing quantity. 

CC (6th edition) arranges libraries in the decreasing quantity 
sequence, such as world library, national library, regional library, 
constituent state library, district library and city library, to take an 
example. In UDC, under tax and rate-supported libraries, we get 
libraries arranged by increasing quantity, such as municipal library, 


regional library and state library. j 
CC (6th edition) arranges the universe of Geometry on the basis 


of increasing quantity, the order being line, plane, three dimensions, 
four dimensions, five dimensions and n dimensions. 


335 Complexity Sequence 
According to the principle of increasing complexity, “If the subjects 
in an array of subjects or the isolates in an array of isolates show 
different degrees of complexity, they should be arranged parallel to 
the sequence of increasing complexity except when any other over- 
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whelming consideration rules it out” (Prolegomena, p. 193). Similar- 
ly, we have the principle of decreasing complexity. Out of both one 
will be chosen, which would provide a more helpful sequence. 


EXAMPLE: 

— NN. U 

Subject DDC (18th UDC LC CC (6th CC (7th BCI RIC 
edition) edition) edn.) 

Psychology 150 159.9 BF s s I BJ 
Perception 152.1 159.937 BF 211 S:2 S;2” ICR BKA 
etc. 

Consciousness 152.3 — BF 311 S:3 83 ICA BKK 
etc. 

Cognition 153 15995 BF365 S:4 S4 IFR BKJ 
Emotion 152.4 159.942 BF511 S52 S5 ID BLI 

a etc. 
Conation 153.8 159.943 BF698 S:6 S36 IEV  BLF 
etc. 
Personality 153.9 — BF698 S:7 S7 16 BLN 
Metapsychology 154 159.96 BF1001 etc, S:8 S8 ION BQ 


The above table shows that the schemes differ with regard to their 
understanding of increasing complexity. 

In the basic subject of linguistics, CC (6th edition) arranges the 
elements in the order of increasing complexity, such as isolated 
sound, syllable, word, phrase, clause, sentence, piece of composition 
and reader. 

In the basic subject of geography, CC (6th edition) arranges the 
subjects in the order of increasing complexity, such as mathematical 
geography, physical geography, anthropo-geography, political geo- 

graphy and economic geography, thereby satisfying the canon. 


336 Traditional or Canonical Sequence 
According to the principle of the traditional or canonical sequence, 
“If the subjects in an array of subjects or the isolates in an array of 
isolates are traditionally referred to in a specific sequence, although 
SF Aing principle is discoverable, it will be convenient to con- 
n 
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form to this traditional sequence” (Prolegomena, p. 194). 

EXAMPLES FROM CC: 

The sequence of groups of primary basic subjects into the natural 
sciences group, the social sciences group and the humanities group. 

The division of mathematics into arithmetic, algebra, analysis, 
other methods, trigonometry, geometry, mechanics and astronomy. 

The division of forms of literature into poetry, drama, fiction and 
So on. 

EXAMPLES FROM DDC: 

Divisions of law, such as international law, constitutional law, 
criminal law, martial law, private law and church law. 


337 Literary Warrant Sequence 
The principle of literary warrant (Prolegomena, p. 196) directs that the 
subjects in an array of subjects or the isolates in an array of isolates 
may be arranged in the sequence of the decreasing quantity of the 
documents published or anticipated to be published on them, except 
when any other overwhelming consideration rules it out. 

The term “‘literary warrant” was introduced by E. Wyndham 
Hulme.” This principle has to be applied carefully, and requires sound 
judgement. In a scheme prepared for a local library, the literary 
warrant would be interpreted in terms of the quantity of documents 
likely to be acquired by it. In an international scheme for classi- 
fication, the above principle should be put into practice without any 
bias to the country where the scheme may have originated. 

CC, DDC, RIC and UDC have applied the principle of literary 
warrant in the arrangement of crops under the subject of agriculture. 
CC conforms to the principle better than the other schemes. In DDC 
and UDC, rice has been placed right at the end, which can be consi- 
dered as a violation of the principle (see Table 7.1) (Prolegomena, 


p. 196). 


338 Alphabetical Sequence 
The principle of alphabetical sequence (Prolegomena, p. 197) directs 
that when no other sequence of the subjects in an array of subjects, 
or of the isolates in an array of isolates is more helpful, they may be 
arranged alphabetically, by their names current in international 


usage. 


2E, Wyndham Hulme, “Principles of book classification,” Lib. Assoc, Rec, 
v. 13-14, 1911-12 (also printed as AAL reprint no. 1). 
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TABLE 7.1 
AGRICULTURE 
AOOO O O T 

Plant CC6 ~ DDC RIC upc 
Seed as food J38 633.1 VDO 633.1 

Rice J381 633.18 VDP 633.18 
Wheat J382 633.11 VDS 633.11 
Oat J383 633.13 VDQ 633.13 
Rye J384 633.14 VDR 633.14 
Corn J385 633.15 VDT 633.15 
Barley J386 633.16 VDU 633.16 
Millet J387 633.17 VDU 633.17 


Experience shows that, generally speaking, the alphabetical sequ- 
ence is not helpful. Therefore, this principle is applied only when no 
other sequence is considered to be more helpful. Under such a situa- 
tion, the law of parsimony would also recommend an alphabetical 
sequence. 


3391 Concreteness-abstractness Sequence 

The principle of increasing concreteness or decreasing abstractness 
has been applied in CC to arrange primary basic subjects belonging 
to natural sciences. Compound basic subjects (specials, environment- 
ed, systems) have also been arranged in the increasing concreteness 
sequence. 

The opposite of the above principle is the principle of decreasing 
concreteness, or principle of increasing abstractness. 


3392 Extension—Intension Sequence 
The principle of decreasing extension (or principle of increasing inten- 
sion) has been employed in CC7 to decide the sequence between a 
primary basic subject and the set of secondary basic subjects derived 
from it. The principle of increasing extension (or principle of decreas- 
ing intension) is the opposite one. 


3393 Developmental Sequence 
The developmental sequence is used when there are different stages in 
the development of an entity. The principle of developmental sequ- 
ence has been employed by _CC in arranging specials compound 
ubjects. The opposite principle is called the principle of reverse 


basic s 
uence. 


of developmental seq 
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3394 Naturalness—Artificiality Sequence 
The principle of increasing artificiality (or principle of decreasing 
naturalness) has been applied in CC to arrange primary basic subjects 
in social sciences and the humanities. The opposite principle has been 
called the principle of decreasing artificiality (or principle of increasing 
naturalness). 


3395 Dependency Sequence 

The wall-picture principle, the act-and-action-actor-tool principle, 
the whole-organ principle and the cow-calf principle help in deter- 
mining the dependency sequence. However, it may be kept in mind 
that these principles are generally applied for determining the sequ- 
ence among facets. It is only rarely that they are found to be helpful 
in determining the order of ideas in a coordinate array. One such 
application is towards finding out the sequence among specials com- 
pound basic subjects. In this case, the principles are applied to 
determine the sequence of the relevant speciators. 


3396 Choice of Principle 
In order to arrange a universe of entities in a helpful sequence, it is 
important to first examine the attributes of entities. Choose that at- 
tribute as the basis for arrangement, which provides an arrangement 
of the entities to give maximum satisfaction to the majority of the 
users using the particular scheme. Next, choose a suitable principle 
out of the “principles for the helpful sequence,” to get a consistent 
sequence. The basic laws of thought or general normative principles 
(such as the law of impartiality, the law of symmetry, the laws of 
interpretation, the law of local variation and the law of parsimony 
and so on) provide help in the choice of a right principle, keeping in 


view the relevant attributes. 


34 Canon of Consistent Sequence 
According to the canon of consistent sequence, “‘whenever similar 
classes or ranked isolates occur in different arrays, their sequence 
should be parallel in all such arrays, wherever insistance on such a 
parallelism does not run counter to other more important require- 
ments” (Prolegomena, p. 164). In order to satisfy this canon, some 

schemes have adopted certain practices and devices. 
The advantages that can be had with the application of this canon 
are: it leads to economy of time and mental effort and it minimizes 


the load on memory of a classifier, as well as a user, 
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The consistent sequence can be achieved in the following ways: 

(i) The same schedule may be used to form an array in any subject, 
where required. This can be done with the aid of schedules of com- 
mon isolates or other devices. This leads to an automatic conformity 
of the canon. 

(ii) By means of the principles for helpful sequence, a parallel 
Sequence can be obtained in different arrays. This leads to a consis- 
tent sequence, 


341 Devices 
DDC18 has made a provision for standard subdivisions, areas table 
and languages table. These lead to the repetition of a pattern. The 
instruction “add... .” helps in achieving a consistent sequence. 
Under 016, it says “Add 001-999 to base number 016, e.g. bibliogra- 
phies of astronomy 016.52.” The provision for this kind of instrac- 
tion is available in many places in the schedules. 

UDC has made provision for tables of common auxiliaries. Their 
application leads to the satisfaction of the canon. In addition, UDC 
uses devices to obtain a consistent sequence. For example, under 
633-2 damage, injury and disease to field crops, it instructs “As 
632.” This means that the first number should be subdivided on the 
basis of the latter number. 


LC usually violates the canon. 

CC6 has made provision for common isolates, which lead to a 
consistent sequence. CC6 also uses a large number of devices which 
lead to a consistent sequence. 


342 Parallel Sequence 
The principles for helpful sequence help in obtaining the parallel 
sequence in different arrays. Out of different schemes, CC has made a 
conscious attempt to obtain a parallel sequence of isolates or subjects. 
Other schemes have also achieved a parallel sequence in different 
schedules, but this has often been done in an unconscious approach. 
EXAMPLE FROM DDC 17: 


Human anatomy Human physiology 
Eye Eye and vision 
Ear Ear and hearing 
Olfactory organs Olfactory organs and olfaction 
Gustatory organs Gustatory organs and gustation 
Tactile organs Other sense organs and sensory 


functions, £ : 


m. “ma 
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LC does not provide parallel sequence in different arrays. 
EXAMPLE FROM UDC: 


Systematic anatomy Special physiology 
Circulatory system Blood and circulation 
Respiratory system Respiration 
Alimentary system. Digestive Digestion and nutrition 

system 


Nervous system. Sense organs Nervous system. Sense organs 
EXAMPLES FROM CC6; 


Psychology Education 
Child Pre-secondary 
Pre-adolescent Secondary 
Adolescent Adult 
Post-adolescent Literate 
Sex Sex 

Male Male 
Female Female 

Medicine Biology 
Preliminaries Preliminaries 
Morphology Morphology 
Physiology Physiology 
Disease Pathology 
Public health and hygiene Ecology 


A few examples have been given above to illustrate the applica- 
tion of the canon. A large number of examples can be provided to 
show the indifference of some of the schemes to a consistent sequ- 
ence in many places in their schedules, This is especially true of 


LÇ, 


4 CANONS FOR CHAIN 


According to Ranganathan, each chain of classes or of ranked iso- 
lates in a classification scheme should meet the requirements of the 
following canons: , 

(ü) Canon of decreasing extension; and 


Gü) Canon of modulation. em i. 
The above canons are applicable to the classification of entities, 


the universe of basic subjects, the universe of isolate ideas, the 
universe of compound subjects and the universe of complex sub- 


jects. 
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41 Canon of Decreasing Extension 
Canon of decreasing extension says, “While moving down a chain 
from its first link to its last, the extension of the classes or of the 
ranked isolates, as the case may be, should decrease and the inten- 
sion should increase at each step” (Prolegomena, p. 174). 

The words “extension” and “intension”? need some explanation. 
Extension measures the number of entities or the Tange concerning a 
class or ranked isolate. Intension refers to the number of characteris- 
tics used to derive a class or a ranked isolate from the original uni- 
verse. This measure (intension) corresponds to the order of the class 
of a ranked isolate. In this sense, extension is a quantitative measure 
of a class or ranked isolate, Similarly, intension is a qualitative 
measure, 

A basic class covers a wide field of study dealing with a large num- 
ber of entities, Its range is called extension. The broader the class, 
the fewer would be the characteristics that can be predicated of it. 
But if the class is small in range, the number of characteristics that 
can be predicated of it would increase. This means that the greater 
the extension, the smaller the intension. Similarly, the lesser the ex- 
tension, the greater is the intension. Library science has great exten- 


sion but small intension. Classification has lesser extension but grea- 
ter intension. 


EXAMPLE: 
Ta ee OE Eee UL 
Serial Chain 


Comments 
number 


(00 Vita an. n r r 
1 Literature 


f š The four items represent a chain- 
English literature As we go from the first to the 
English drama fourth item, the number of enti- 
O.hello (a play by ties in each ranked isolate keeps 
Shakespeare) 


decreasing, but the number of 

characteristics used to derive it 

from the original universe of 
literature keeps increasing. 

2 World The six items represent a chain. 


Asia As we move from the first to the 
India last item, the area comprised in 
Haryana i the ranked isolate keeps decreas- 
Ambala district ing, but its order keeps increas- 
Ambala city ing. 


——— — ee 


It may be kept in mind that this canon is applicable to classes or 
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the ranked isolates within the same chain. Therefore, the extensions 
of classes or ranked isolates occurring in different chains can be com- 
pared. 


42 Canon of Modulation 

According to Ranganathan, “A chain of classes or of ranked isolates 
should comprise one class or one ranked isolate, as the case may be, 
of each and every order that lies between the orders of the first link 
and the last link of the chain” (Prolegomena, p. 176). The canon has 
also been defined in terms of the concept of resolving power. Accor- 
dingly, it says that “a chain of classes or of ranked isolates should 
be derived from the immediate universe with the use of the lowest 
resolving power at each stage of division.” Here, resolving power 
refers to the “power of recognising the classes or the ranked isolates 
appropriate to the array of the first order of an immediate universe” 
(Prolegomena, p. 176). a wands: 

LC follows the canon in most cases. As LC is not hierarchical, its 


steps are therefore proximate. 


5 CANONS FOR FILIATORY SEQUENCE 


Canons for filiatory sequence refer to canons which meet the require- 
ments of coordinate classes and subordinate classes. Thus, we have the 
canon for coordinate classes and the canon for subordinate classes. 


51 Canon for Subordinate Classes 


0 
| 
ee ee ae ee G =  ssqql 
| 2 1! 
1 I ; 
l | l b al 32 35 
11 12 21 I 
| 
311 312 


ginal universe” by classes 0 (array of order 0). 
f Order 1, and Sub- 

2 and Class 3 belong to the array o: 3 
ces 21, 22, 31, 32 and 33 belong to the array of Order 2. 
A coalesced Gea would consist of classes in the order of 1, 11, 12, 


2, 21, 22, 3, 31, 311, 312, 32 and 33, 


Let us denote “ori 
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classification should be determined in the light of the different classes 
or ranked isolates of lower order (upper links) belonging to the same 
primary chain as the class or the ranked isolate denoted by the term 
in question” (Prolegomena, p. 208). The problem arises due to the 
occurrence of homonyms. A given term may denote different entities 
in popular and technical usage. A person learning the subject of 
classification should give due attention to this canon in the applica- 
tion of a scheme. 
` The terms disease, physiology, ecology, gold, foundation and so on 
can occur in different subjects. That is, each of these terms can occur 
in many subjects. In deciding the class number of a book, one should 
keep in view the context in which the term—say disease — has been 
used in the book. The context in the use of the term in the book 
should coincide with the context in which the same term has been 
used in the schedule chosen for assigning the class number. i 
The canon of context directs that a classificationist should not re- 
peat any or all of the upper links, along with a lower link, in the 
designing of a schedule. This is illustrated by an example from 
CC6: 
C5 Radiation 


Foci in [P] 
1 Light 
12 Red 
13 Orange 
14 Green 
15 Blue 


In case the upper links are not repeated, we will be able to achieve 
an economy in the schedules—thus satisfying the law of parsimony. 
CC satisfies this law generally. Schemes such as DDC and UDC have 
tried to follow the canon. DDC18 has applied the canon and thus 
succeeded in achieving improvement over the previous editions in 
this respect. 


2 CANON OF ENUMERATION 


The canon of enumeration says that “The denotation of a termina 
scheme for classification should be determined and should be left to 
be determined in the light of or through the sub-classes or ranked 
isolates (lower links) enumerated in the various chains having the class 
or ranked isolate, as the case may be, denoted by the term in ques- 
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tion as their common link” (Prolegomena, p. 211). 

As it is not possible to achieve an agreement regarding the deno- 
tation of terms, a user of a scheme should determine the denotation 
of a given term in a scheme by means of reference to “each class or 
ranked isolate and the chains of sub-classes or ranked isolates shown 
in the scheme to be comprehended by it.” 

Therefore, it may be pointed out that the denotation of a term might 
vary from scheme to scheme, but the user of a scheme should try to 
use the canon of enumeration to determine the denotation. The sche- 
dules of two or more schemes can be examined in the light of the 
canon. This will indicate the weaknesses and strengths of the sche- 


dules. 


3 CANON OF CURRENCY 


The canon of currency directs that “the term used to denote a class 
or ranked isolate in a scheme for classification should be the one 
current among those specialising in the subject-field covered by the 
scheme” (Prolegomena, p. 214). ` 
In the light of the canon, we may conclude that the terms used in 
a scheme being designed should be current ones. Whenever a term 
becomes obsolete, in a scheme already in use, it should be replaced 
by a currrent one. In order to achieve the second aspect, the sche- 
dules of a scheme should be revised constantly. In an enumerative 
scheme, compound subjects would be enumerated. On the other 
hand, in a freely faceted classification, fundamental constituent terms 
would be enumerated. The frequency of change in terms in funda- 
mental constituent terms is less than in that of compound subjects, 
Therefore, the pressure of changing obsolete terms would be higher 
in enumerative schemes than in a freely faceted scheme (or even in 


any faceted scheme). 

This canon also 
headings in a catalogue must be re 
sary references provided. 


has impact ona library catalogue. The subject 
vised constantly, and also neces- 


4 CANON OF RETICENCE 


rects that “the terms used to denote a class 


icence di ; as: 
"ug s heme for classification should not be criti- 


or a ranked isolate in a sc 
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cal—that is, express any opinion of the classificationist” (Prolegomena, 
p. 216). 

In earlier editions DDC used the term “minor authors.” A person 
may today be considered a minor author, but he may tomorrow, 
be recognized as a major author. The scheme would then have to 
change the terminology, and also reallocate the class number. 
Fortunately, DDC abandoned this term from 16th edition onwards. 


FURTHER READINGS 


S.R. RANGANATHAN, Prolegomena to library 
Asia Publishing House, 1967, part G. 

=, AND M.L. NAGAR, “Library terminoloy,” Annals, Indian Library Associa- 
tion, 1, 1950, Pp 43-8, 70-2, 94-6, 150-3, and 197-200. 


classification, 3rd ed., Bombay, 
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Notational System 


1 NOTATION 


II Definition 
E.C. Richardson defines notation as “a shorthand sign.” This is a 
conventional definition, which is not adequate. Bliss has given an- 
other definition. According to him, “‘A notation is a symbol of marks 
or symbols in some order, denoting terms or members of a series or 
system of things.” This isa general definition of notation. Ranga- 
nathan has defined the term in the context of classification. He says 
that notation is “a number forming a member of a notational sys- 
tem.” Further, he adds that the notational system is “system of ordi- 
nal numbers used to represent the classes ina scheme for classifica- 


tion” (Prolegomena, p. 232). 


12 Importance 
Notation is used in everyday life for the sake of convenience. It is 
used in different subjects for a variety of purposes. In an ordinary 
composition, punctuation marks (such as . : , ;) indicate the long or 
Short pauses. In mathematics, figures and symbols indicate terms, 
quantity and measures. Similarly, in chemistry, symbols are used for 
a variety of purposes. They may be employed to indicate different 


chemicals, chemical reactions and soon. 
In library classification, notation 1s essential for the classification 


of documents. Here, notation serves as a symbol for terms. It is cer- 
tainly important in the context of library classification, but not more 


important than the terms themselves. t ; 

A study of literature on library classification shows that since 
1876, classificationists and classifiers have paid too much attention 
to notation. There have been too many controversies about nota- 
tional systems of different schemes, to the extent that it would seem 
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as if notation was the only area of study which mattered in the field 
of classification. Therefore, Bliss has rightly pointed out that “‘libra- 
rians have been so accustomed to seeing notation come first in the 
schedules and on catalog-cards that they are prone to think of 
notation as the thing of first importance; but the truth is that the 
classification is the main thing, and that the notation, however real 
its service, does not make the classification tho it may mar it.”1 Due 
to the above reasons, the basic Questions concerning the theory of 
library classification were not paid enough attention, which thus im- 
peded the growth and development of library classification. 


13 Need 
According to Ranganathan, notation is “a number forming a mem- 
ber of a notational system.” We are interested in the universe of 
subjects, and we want to arrange it in a helpful filiatory sequence on 
the basis of a scheme of successive characteristics. There is also need 
to mechanize the arrangement, This can be achieved with the help of 
a notational system. However, alphabetical sequence is unhelpful for 
this purpose. \ 
The alphabetical sequence is unhelpful for the following reasons: 
(i) It leads to an unhelpful sequence, resulting in the alphabetical 
scattering of documents on related subjects; 
(ii) The names of subjects are unstable; 
(iii) The names of subjects are no 
homonyms, and 
(iv) The names of subjects are different in different languages. 
These give different sequences in different languages. 


t unique due to synonyms and 


14 Species of Digits 
The following species of digits that can be employed in a notational 
system: 
(i) Arabic numerals, 
(ii) Roman caps, Roman smalls, 
Greek letters, 
Sanskrit alphabets etc, 
(iii) Punctuation marks, 
(iv) Mathematical symbols. 
DDC uses the following species of digits: 


14.E. Bliss, Organization of knowledge in libraries and the subject approach t0 
books, 2d ed,, New York, Wilson, 1939, pp, 47-48, 
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Arabic numerals, dot (Roman alphabets are-allowed to be used, if 
desired). i 

CC employs the following species of digits: 

Arabic numerals 

Roman caps and Roman smalls 

Greek alphabets (these have been given up completely in CC7) 

Punctuation marks 

Mathematical symbols 

Arrows 

UDC usss the following species of digits: 

Arabic numerals 

Roman caps and Roman smalls 

Punctuation marks 

Mathematical symbols 


15 Qualities 
In his earlier writings, Ranganathan suggested that notation should 
have the following qualities: 

Uniqueness, brevity and expressiveness. 

By expressiveness, he meant that a class number should represent 
relevant and essential characteristics of the subject being classified. 
For instance, KZ311 (class number for cow, according to CC6) 
stands for the first favoured animal, whose product is food of primary 


use to human beings. 
Later, Ranganathan (Prolegomena, pp. 228-31) enumerated the 


following qualities of notation: 

Brevity of class number, speed of writing, pronouncibility (op- 
tional) block formation (dividing of a long class number into blocks 
of digits by means of a digit of different species, or by space), facet 
formation (indicator digit can be used to represent the character 
of the ideas of the succeeding facet or to merely serve as a sign- 
Post). aw a 
Ranganathan was not very rigid about the qualities of notation. 
he added that “qualities necessary and desirable” would 
mporary or permanent use and kinds of users. 
plicity (easy to read, pronounce, write and type) 
are important qualities. It is generally agreed that notation should be 
as short as feasible. Experience shows that a long notation is 
rather difficult to retain in mind. It may also lead to mistakes in 
writing or typing the call number. This might thus cause inefficiency 
in work. Brevity is necessary for the classification of books, but not 


Therefore, 
depend upon the te 
Brevity and sim 
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towards the co-extensiveness o; 
ject lengthens the class num 
scheme (an attempt to display 
lengthens the class number), 
ing to the length of the num 


the hierarchical pattern consistently 
and careless allocation of notation (add- 
bers). The allocation of notation should 
be done after careful thought, keeping in view the way the universe 
of subjects is likely to grow. Simplicity of notation is another impor- 
tant consideration. In a freely faceted analytico-synthetic scheme for 
classification, notation cannot possibly remain simple. In this regard, 
the use of retroactive Notation is interesting, and appears to be useful. 


tau leads to simple notation, an approach that hee bee tried on a 
large scale in BC2. 


2 TYPES oF NOTATIONAL SYSTEMS 


A notational system in which no class number contains more than 


one species of digits is called a pure notational system (Prolegomena, 
p. 235), 


EXAMPLES: 

341 

ALM 

Cop 

A notational system in which a cl 
more species of digits is called a mixed 
mena, p. 235), 

EXAMPLES; 

V, 44: 255 

P, 1liv 


ass number may have two or 
notational system (Prolego- 


3 FACETED NOTATION 


Multipartite Notation (linear, horizontal, right-handed notation, with 
digits Separating into blocks of three to six digits by space or by a 
semantically poor digit, usually a dot), with the blocks of digits con- 
nected by meaningful indicator digits, analogous to punctuation 
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marks, with each indicator digit indicating the interrelation between 
two component ideas of a subject, is called faceted notation. (This 
definition is based on Ranganathan’s original definition). The number 
forming a block in a class number in a faceted notation is called a 
facet number (Prolegomena, p. 236). 

EXAMPLE FROM CC7: 

S, 25; 52; g 7. 73 ‘N6 

There are six facets involved in the above example. The facet num- 
ber “S” represents psychology, the basic facet; Facet number 25 
represents adolescent girls; Facet number 52 stands for emotions; 
Facet number g7 for development; Facet number 73 represents USA; 
Facet number N6 represents 1960s. We can see that the indicator 
digits , ; . and ‘ have been used to connect blocks of digits. 

EXAMPLE FROM UDC: 


622. 002 (540) “19” 
There are four facets. Facet number 622 represents mining; 2 


stands for production and technique problems; Facet number 540 re- 
presents India; Facet number 19 stands for the 20th century. In the 
above example .00 () ‘“” have been employed as indicator digits, 
which have been used to connect blocks of digits. 

781.1 represents one facet. Here, the dot (.) is a semantically poor 
digit (in other words, not meaningful). 


4 NON-FACETED NOTATION 


Non-faceted notation is an alternative name for unipartite notation. 
A unipartite notation consists of linear, horizontal, right-handed 
Notation with all the digits written closely, so as to form one block 


(Prolegomena, p. 236). 
EXAMPLES FROM LC: 
GC271 Current in Atlantic 
QC454 Raman Effect 


NA2940 Structural frame in a building i 
The above examples show that the class numbers given above form 


One block each. But in a multipartite notation, the number is separa- 
ted into blocks by means of space or a semantically poor (not mean- 


ingful) digit. 
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31 Empty Digit Y 
An empty digit is “a digit with ordinal value but without semantic 
value” (Prolegomena, p. 238). Usually, the last digit of a species of 
digits can be postulated as an empty digit. In 0 123... .9, 9 can be 
taken as empty digit. In ABCD... -Z, Z can be postulated as an 


empty digit. Similarly, inab cd... -Z, We may use z as an empty 
digit. 


32 Empty Digit for Sectorising h 
An empty digit can be employed as a Sectorizing digit and used to 
form sectors, This is how it has been used in CC, 


Ranganathan postulated empty digits of Kind 1 
Kind 3. 


Digits z 9 and Z have been postulated as empty digits of Kind 1. 
We can form 66 sectors with their help. This has been demonstrated 
in the next section, 

Digit 0 (zero) has been ado 
digit has been employed as t 
led to the forming of 15 sect 

Digits m y M and Y 
break the long sector (S-A) i 
(S-N to X). By using these as sectorizing digits, one can get an addi- 
tional 80 sectors. 


Kind 2 and 


53 Sector Device dt 
HES casing the Capacity of an array with the al 
of an empty digit (Prolegomena, P. 238), the sector device has been 
essfully. It i i the “others 
concept of DDC, y. It isan extension of 


34 Sector Notation Using Indo- Arabic Numerals ; 
Let us Con Apya sequence, made up of a pure base © 
Indo-Arabic numerals: 


1234567851 5394J95156171981991 992. . . .998, and so on. 
Let us assume that 9 jg an empty digit. In that case it would have 
sopa value, Dunno Semantic value. In other words, 9 by itsel 


has no meaning. But 9] Meaningful. Similarly, other numbers 


beginning with a single 9, double 9 or triple 9 and so on are mean 
ingful numbers. 


is 
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Let us also assume that 91 represents a class coordinate with the 
classes represented by digits from 1 to 8. Similarly, we may assume 
that numbers 92 93 94 95 and so on are all postulated to represent 
classes coordinate with classes represented by digits from 1 to 8. 

On the basis of the above assumptions, we can say that the follow- 
ing numbers form a single array (as all these numbers represent 
coordinate classes): 

12345678 91 92 93 9495 96 97 98 991 992 ....998 and so 
on. Here, we have lengthened the 1 to 8 array with the aid of the 
empty digit 9. Thus we have succeeded in increasing the capacity of 
an array with the help of an empty digit. The device used here to 
increase the capacity of an array is called the sector device. It may 
be added that numbers 91, 92, 93 and so on are considered as if each 
is a single digit. 

The | to 8 range of the array is denoted by (S-1) and is read as 
sector (S-1). Similarly, we get sector (S-91) to represent the 91 to 98 
range, and so on. 


\ 


55 Sector Notation Using Roman Capitals 

As above, we can form an array ABC....Y. This array can be ex- 
tended with the aid of Z as an empty digit. Thus we can have an 
array consisting of A B....Y ZA ZB....ZY ZZA... .ZZY, and so 
on, Here, the numbers ZA ZB... -ZY ZZA and so on are all con- 
sidered as if forming a single digit. This is the use of the sector device. 

The range A to Y of the array is denoted by (S-A) and is read 
as sector (S-A). Similarly, we get sector (S-ZA) to represent the 


range ZA to ZY, and so on. 


56 Sector Notation Using Roman Smalls 
Z, as an empty digit, can be used to obtain an extended array con- 
; , 
sisting of a b. . . .y za zb. . . .Zy zza. . . .zzy and so on. 


57 Sector Notation Using Roman Smalls, Indo-Arabic 

Numerals and Roman Caps 

i i have taken the pure base, 

In the earlier examples in each case, we 1 

consisting of a single species of digits. Let us take a mixed base, 

consisting of Roman smalls, Indo-Arabic numerals and Roman capi- 

tals. We may assume that 0, z, 9, Z are the empty digits. The third 

assumption is that the upper limit to the number of digits in a class 
number is 3. é 

The base will consist of abe... .y (except i o l) 1 2 3:. 48 A B 

C. . . .Y (except I 0). This is a sequence based on their ascending 
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value. o z 9 and Z are the empty digits. 
The following combinations of em 


pty digits can be prefixed to the 
base to give us different sectors: 


(i) 0 00 0z 09 oz 
(ii) z zz 29 zZ, 20 
(iii) 9 99 9Z 90 9z 
(iv) Z ZZ ZO Zz Z9 
The base will lead to the following sectors: 
(S-a) (S-1) (S-A) 3 sectors 
Prefixing of combinations of empty digits to the base will lead to 
the following sectors: 
(i) (S-Oa) (S-01) (S-0A) 
(S-00a) (S-001) (S-00A) 
(S-0za) (S-0z1) (S-0zA) 
(S-09a) (S-091) (S-09A) 
(S-0Za) (S-0Z1) (S-OZA) 
15 sectors 
(ii) (S-za) (S-z1) (S-zA) 
(S-zza) (S-zz1) (S-zzA) 
(S-29a) (S-291) (S-29A) 
(S-zZa) (S-zZ1) (S-zZA) 
(S-z0a) (S-z01) (S-z0A) 
15 sectors 
(iii) (S-9a) (S-91) (S-9A) 
(S-99a) (S-991) (S-99A) 
(S-9Za) (S-9Z1) (S-9ZA) 
(S-90a) (S-901) (S-90A) 
(S-9za) (S-9z1) (S-9zA) 
15 sectors 
(iv) (S-Za) (S-Z1) (S-ZA) 
(S-ZZa) (S-ZZ1) (S-ZZA) 
(S-Z0a) (S-Z01) (S-Z0A) 
(S-Zza) (S-Zz1) (S-ZzA) 
(S-Z9a) (S-Z91) (S-Z9a) 


Total number of Sectors = 


15 sectors 


; 3415415415 415-63, Capacity of 63 
sectors capacity gi base +-capacity of sectors in (i), (ii), (ii) and 
(i)=(22+8 +23) + 2248493) 20=1113 

In addition to the above 63 sectors, we can have 3 more sectors by 
using the packet notation. These Sectors are (S-(a)) (S-(1)) (S-(A)): 
Obviously, their capacity 


will be 22+8423=53, Thus, the total 
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capacity of 66 sectors=1113+53=1166. 

From the above we can conclude that with a bas igi 
including z, 9 and Z (23 Roman smalls, 9 Arabic anaa L 
Roman caps), we are able to increase the capacity of array to 1113 
(excluding the 3 sectors obtained by means of the packet notati 
From 56, the capacity has increased to 1113 (nearly 19 times) a 
is a tremendous achievement though it has been got at the Bic ifi : 
of four digits (0, z, 9, Z), which have been made empty digits. Th E 
are used by themselves as class numbers or isolate numbers ‘eae 


58 Concept of Zones 

Communication is helped by the concept of zone in an array of iso 
late numbers. The concept of zone has arisen out of the concept of 
sectors. Sectors have been grouped into zones. The specialized ae of 
the species of digits in an array has resulted in the formation of zones 
in an array. Ranganathan, and others belonging to the Indian school 
of thought, have fully utilized the potentiality of this concept. 

The following five zones have been recognized in an array, under 
the condition that only singlets, doublets and triplets are allowed to 


be used: 


——u ass a a a 


Number Range of zone Symbol used to 

of zone represent 

Dad l o = —— s 

1 Range of isolate numbers having a Roman (Z—a) 
small prefixed to it 

2 Range of isolate numbers having a 0 (Z—0) 
(zero) prefixed to it 

3 Range of isolate numbers having an Indo- (Z—1) 
‘Arabic number other than 0 (zero) prefix- 
ed to it 

4 Range of isolate numbers having a Roman (Z—A) 
cap prefixed to it 

5 Range of isolate numbers having [(starter) (AG ev) 
prefixed to it. This range is used in isolate 
numbers placed between (starter) and] 


(arrester): 


Se 


As indicated earlier, 0 (zero) z 9 and Z have been treated as empty 
digits and only singlets, doublets and triplets are used. The digits such 
as io (small letter) Z I 0 (cap letter) are also not used. 
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(Z-a) will represent the following sectors: 


(S-a) EL Gio cht ieee y 
(S-za) Zan. anak zy 
(S-zza) ZAS elie oie tite -Zzy 
(S-zzl1) ZZ] SG eet el bs zz8 
(S-zzA) ZZA AS Sot be -2ZY 
(S-z0a) 2082542}. Aon, z0y 

© (S-z0A) ZOAS seca alps -Z0Y 
(S-z1) ZUE in Sedan ty, 28 
(S-29a) Esayan Cu z9y 
(S-z91) ZO saa AD ov cin 298 
(S-29A) OAV Saa yi AG 
(S-zA) ZAVE ss? Foes s, zY 
(S-zZa) LAME Schild, zZy 
(S-zZ1) ZA e, zZ8 
(S-zZA) NAA zZY 
(Z-a) represents 16 sectors and has a capacity of 287. 
(Z 0) will represent the following Sectors: 
(S-0a) Oaah I Oy 
(S-0za) Oars baat Ozy 
(S-0z1) Qk ins ue 0z8 
(S-0zA) WEE re 0zY 
(S-00a) COTS Re bat | 00y 
(S-001) REER ET 008 
(S-00A) OAT 00y 
(S-01) Olea 08 | 
(S-09a) Cu th Sa .09y 
(S-091) ONE aia 098 
(S-09A) (ya etal 09Y 
(S-0A) OA... -. OY 
(S-0Za) Orea fa OZy 
(S-0Z1) VA APM 1 i 0Z8 
(S-OZA) OA ee ozy 
(Z-a) represents 15 Sectors and has a capacity of 265. A 
(Z-1) will represent the following sectors: 
(S- 1) borane 8 
(S-9a) Ere EE PEN 9y 
(S-9za) hi ee 9zy 
(S-9z1 ) IZMEN kue e s. 9z8 
(S-9zA) OTA ENT O2 
(S-90a) 90a... +. .90y 


(S-901) 
(S-90A) 
(S-91) 
(S-99a) 
(S-991) 
(S-99A) 
(S-9A) 
(S-9Za) 
(S-9Z1) 
(S-9ZA) 
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gohi own: 908 

0A R90 
OTRE 98 
99a... es 99y 
ODUM m 998 
99A...... 99Y 
SAU e: 9Y 
9Za. ese. 9Zy 
S E wale ote ore 9Z8 
OZANNE Dana Y 9ZY 


(Z-1) represents 16 sectors and has a capacity of 273. 
(Z-A) will represent the following sectors: 


(S-A) 
(S-Za) 
(S-Zza) 
(S-Zz1) 
(S-ZzA) 
(S-Z0a) 
(S-Z01) 
(S-Z0A) 
(S-Z1) 
(S-Z9a) 
(S-Z91) 
(S-Z9A) 
(S-ZA) 
(S-ZZa) 
(S-ZZ1) 
(S-ZZA) 


Avs LY 
ZANA muyu a Zy 
ZAM UOS] ZY Zzy 
TAD lee ALS .Z2z8 
IIAN A se ZzY 
VAY Stes inna ZOy 
ZOLA NN Z08 
ZOAREN ZOY 
"Al e S 2 z8 
ZORITA INON Z9y 
Zorr. Tuana Z98 
ZIA IRR Z9Y 
AU tens R ZY 
VANS e Pee aiy ZZy 
ZAI IA ZZ8 
ZZA +. + LLY 


(Z-A) represents 16 sectors and has a capacity of 288. 
(Z-(. . .)} will represent the following sectors: 


(S-(a)) 
(S-(1)) 
(S-(A)) 


(Z-(. . .)) represel 
From the above, 


Zone 
(Z-a) 
(Z-0) 
(Z-1) 
(Z-A) 


(Z-(..)) 


(a). eden ate (y) 
aby ane (8) 
(A)... lt (Y) 


its 3 sectors and has a capacity of 53. 
we get the following: 


Number of sectors Capacity 
16 287 
15 265 
16 273 
16 288 
3 53 
KA TE 
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59I Allocation of Sectors and Zones 


5911 Special Isolates 
All the above 66 sectors in five zones are available for special isolates, 
except sector (S-a). This sector (S-a) excluded i o lz. That means the 
capacity in the array can be 1144, By using my M and Y as sector- 
izing digits, an additional 80 sectors ca; 
actual practice, 
sectors. 


The three sectors in (Z-(. ..)) are used in the enumeration device, 
excluding other uses (for example the subject device, style number, 
brand number and so on). 

(S-A) can be utilized fully only for Array 1 in the schedules of 
main subjects and of isolates, But from Array 2 onwards, digits T to 
Z are used as emptying and empty-emptying digits. As a result, (S-A 


to S) is available and the capacity of Array 2 onwards has to be 
modified accordingly. 


n be added to the array. In 
one may very often not require these additional 


3912 Common Isolates 
(S-a) has been reserved for the representation of common isolates. 


5913 Basic Classes 


(S-a) excluding i, 1 and o (Roman small letter) 


(S-1) 
(S-A) 
(S-() ) 


Each of the digits T, U, VW, X, Y and Z is deemed as a ‘seman- 
tically rich digit when it occurs alone or as a first digit in a number 
in which it might have been prefixed to a digit other than an empty 
or empty-emptying digit. The digits I and 0 (Roman capital letter) 
are used for primary basic Subjects only. 

z, 0 (zero) or 9 are semantically empty digits. 

T, V, X and Z are emptying digits. 

U, W and Y are empty-emptying digits. 


The asterisk (*) and (hyphen) (-) are postulated as indicator digits. 


6 CAPACITY OF AN ARRAY IN A NOTATIONAL SYSTEM 


An array is “the set of class numbers or isolate numbers used to 


asses or the ranked isolates, as the case may be, in an 


s 


e 
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array and taken in the sequence of the classes or of the ranked iso- 
lates” (Prolegomena, p. 238). The capacity of an array consists of the 
maximum number of distinct class numbers or isolate numbers which 
can possibly be accommodated in a given array. 

The capacity of an array with a pure base of Indo-Arabic num- 
erals is 9 (excluding zero). 

The capacity of an array with a pure base of Roman caps is 24 
(excluding I and 0 Roman capital letter). 

The capacity of an array with a pure base of small letters is 23 
(excluding i, o (small letter), 1). 

The capacity of an array with a mixed base of Indo-Arabic num- 
erals, caps and small letters is 9+24+23=56. 

Note: Only single digited numbers have been taken into account. 

As already indicated, we can increase the capacity of array from 
56 to 1113 by using 0 (zero), z, 9, Z as empty digits and making the 
upper limit to the number of digits in a class number in the array 
being 3. The capacity of the array can be increased to 1166, if the 


packet notation is also used. 


7 CAPACITY OF NON-FACETED NOTATIONAL SYSTEM 
refers to the maximum number of distinct class numbers 


“Capacity” U 
dated in a notational system. 


that can be accommo! 
Non-faceted Notational System 


(i) Assumptions: Lan 
a Number of digits in a class number 3 (the same 


number of digits are used in each class number). 
Digits used—9 Arabic numerals 
Capacity: 9x9x9=9" 


ii mptions: 
(ii) Assump of digits in a class number 3 or less. 


Number L 
Digits used—9 Arabic numerals 
Capacity: 9X IXITIKIF IRM TH +9 
a tl Number of digits in a class number 6 (the same 
number of digits are used in each class number). 


Digits used—9 arabic numerals 
—906 

Capacity: o x9x9x9x9x9=9 

G Ñ Number of digits in a class number 6 or less. 
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Digits used—9 arabic numerals 
Capacity: 95--95-L04-L 03.92 -L0 


8 Capacity OF FACETED NOTATIONAL SYSTEM 


(ü) Assumptions: 
Number of facets 1 


Number of digits in a class number 3 or less. 
Digits used—9 Arabic numerals 
Capacity; 934.921.91 
(ii) Assumptions: 
Number of facets 2 


Number of digits in a class number £ or less. 
Digits used—9 Arabic numerals 


a> | 
Capacity: P+2X94+3X943x 9942x0241 %91 95-947 


(iii) Assumptions: 
Number of facets 3 


Number of digits in a class number 9 or less. 
Digits used—9 Arabic numerals 
Capacity: 9°+3X9946%97+4x 994-4 x 954.3 914.98 


91 Group NOTATIONAL System 
A group notational system is “ 


each number consists of two ai 
only three rich digits; 


a decimal notational system in which 
nd only two rich numbers; or three and 
and so on; and does not include an empty digit. 


The numbers of a group system are deemed to form a single array” 
(Prolegomena, p. 249). 


Indo- Arabic numerals: 

1112... .18 21 22, -..28....81 82... 38 

The above is an example of a two-digited group system, consisting 
of oe ea coordinate numbers belonging to an array) 
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The above is an example of a three-digited group notational sys- 
tem, consisting of 512 numbers (these are coordinate numbers be- 
longing to an array). 

Roman Capitals (excluding I and 0): 

AA AB....AY BA BB... .BY....YA YB.. YY 

The above is an example of a two-digited group notational system, 
consisting of 529 numbers. These numbers are coordinate numbers 
belonging to an array. 

Indo-Arabie numerals and Roman capitals: 

Al A2....A8 AA AB....AY B1 B2....B8 BA BB....BY... 
Y1 Y2....¥8 YA YB....YY 

These are 961 numbers belonging to an array of coordinate num- 


bers. 
Note: In the above numbers, empty digits 9 and Z have not been 


used. 
By means of calculations, Ranganathan (Prolegomena, pp. 252-53) 


arrived at the following conclusions: 


———— n [n M T 


Pe peers Number of numbers to be 
accommodated in an array 


Sector notation (Arabic numerals) <24 
Group notation (Arabic numerals) >24 
Sector or group notation (Arabic numerals) 24 
Sector notation (Roman capitals) <69 
Group notation (Roman capitals) >69 
Sector or group notation (Roman capitals) 69 
Sector notation (Indo-Arabic numerals and <124 
Roman capitals) 
i 4 
Group notation (Indo-Arabic numerals and >12 
Roman capitals) 
124 


Sector or group notation (Indo-Arabic and 
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The above table shows the basis for choosing either the sector 
notation or group notation to represent the numbers to be accom- 
modated in an array. 

CC6 uses group notation in a few places, such as in the schedule of 
inorganic substances in chemistry and in the schedule of cultivars in 
agriculture. But sector notation has been used a great deal. 


92 HIERARCHICAL VERSUS NON-STRUCTURAL NOTATION 


This notation, used for library classification schemes, has ordinal 
significance. That is, it conveys the order of subjects in the scheme. 
It may indicate the hierarchy or structure of the classification scheme 
(such a notation has therefore been referred to as a hierarchical 


notation), or may not reveal the hierarchy or structure of the scheme 
(such a notation is called a non-structural notation), 


921 Hierarchical Notation 

A hierarchical notation indicates the hierarchy of the scheme of 
classification. By means of its length and structure it is able to 
indicate the subjects which are coordinate ones. It also shows to 
which topic a particular sub-topic is subordinated. From the class 
number, one would be able to determine the order of the array to 
which it should belong. DDC, UDC and CC are good examples of 
hierarchical notation. 

If one comes across a class nu 


mber 551.6 in DDC (which uses 
hierarchical notation), 


one would immediately conclude that 551.6 
would represent a class, which would be a sub-division of 551. 
Similarly, 551 would be a subdivision of 550. In turn, 550 would be 
a subdivision of 500, 


Similarly, in CC6, B252 is a subdivision of B25. B25 is a sub- 
division of B2. Again, B2 is a subdivision of B. Again, we can assume 
that B2, B3, B4, B5 and so on would Tepresent coordinate classes. 
The hierarchy can be re 


Presented by a chain, as given below: 
B Mathematics ree 


y 

B2 Algebra 

4 

B25 Higher algebra 


4 : 
B252 Binary higher algebra 
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9211 Advantages 
(i) Hierarchical notation reveals the hierarchical pattern. Therefore, 
in carrying out a subject search in a library catalogue or on the shelf, 
one can broaden or narrow down one’s search. 

(ii) Guiding of the shelves and classified catalogue can be done 
easily and effectively In a hierarchical notation, one can apply the 
canon of context, without necessarily repeating all the terms. 

(iii) The chain procedure can be used to compile subject indexes. 

(iv) It is considered easier to remember a class number based on 
hierarchical notation. 

(v) If a classification with hierarchical notation is used in a com- 
puterized information retrieval system, the computer would find it 
feasible to narrow down or broaden the search for information. 


9212 Disadvantages 
In a strict hierarchical scheme, if many places are lying vacant in an 
array, they would not be utilized by classes/isolates from the next 
order array, even if one knows definitely that these places would not 
be filled up in future. As a result of uneconomic utilization of arrays, 
the length of the class numbers would be greater. 

It is not always possible to achieve a strict hierarchical pattern in 
such a notation. In a faceted classification, the use of indicator 
digits and mixed notation would add to such a problem. 

A hierarchical notation leads to longer class numbers because there 
would be a wastage of symbols and places which would lie unused 
and vacant respectively. In order to avoid wastage, Ranganathan 
cept of telescoped array at a few places in his CC. This 


used the con x A: 
non-structural notation. Till a few years 


corresponds to the use of a n ' ; ' 
back, it was not always possible to interpolate a new subject or topic 
, 


in a helpful sequence. In CC6, B2 is Algebra and B3 is Analysis; if, 
a subject was to be introduced between the two, it was not ordinarily 
possible. But now, with the help of empty and emptying digits, it is 
possible to interpolate and extrapolate the subjects. 


922 Non-structural Notation 


Here is an example from BC2: 
J Education i 
JH Teachers and teaching 
JI Teaching methods and aids 


Methods z= r3 1 
In ie above example, the notation does not indicate hierarchical 
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pattern. It is only the indentions, which show the hierarchical relations 
between the subjects. E.J. Coate’s British catalogue of music classifi- 
cation is a good example of non-structural notation. LC, Subject 
classification and BC2 have used notation, which often makes no 
attempt to express the structure of the schemes. 


9221 Advantages 
(i) Application of the principle of literary warrant can be employ- 
ed to allocate shorter class numbers (isolate numbers) for classes 
having a large number of documents. This allows for the proper 
allocation of class numbers. 


(ii) The class numbers are shorter. This can be illustrated by an 
example: 


Hierarchical notation 


Subject Non-structural notation 
(assumed) 

B Mathematics B 

B2 Algebra B2 

B25 Higher algebra B3 

B252 Binary higher algebra B4 

B252, 1 Linear binary higher B42 

algebra 


From the above it follows that in str: 
ation, the length of the notation increa: 
of division. However, 


ict form of hierarchical not- 
Ses by one digit at each step 
t has increased by two digits. 


But we know that at the idea plane, E wa “Pie WSA 
(iit) Each array can be manipulate 
thie incorporation of new subjects 
sequence, without disturbing the sequence. 
In the assumed example, a n I 


between B2 and B3 may be allocated 


eg meee to interpolate between 
Between B2 and B22, we can introduce 


sequence of number would pe: B212, but not B21. Thus, the 
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B42 
From the above, it appears that it has tremendous hospitality in 
array and chain. It is always possible to interpolate the infinite 
number of new subjects in the array in helpful places. 


9222 Disadvantages 
The guiding of the shelves and classified catalogue becomes more 
difficult. The chain procedure in the traditional approach becomes 
difficult to apply to such a scheme. 

Experience shows that non-hierarchical notation deserves serious 
attention of classifiers and classificationists. The qualities of brevity 
and provision of hospitality in an array and chain are important 
assets of a non-hierarchical notation. A scheme using non-hierarchi- 
cal notation violates the canon of hierarchy, but satisfies the law of 


parsimony. 


923 Conclusion 
Librarians are normally familiar with hierarchical notation; therefore, 
they very often prefer schemes with such a notation. It needs to be 
established, on the basis of research, as to which approach is superior 
as a whole. BC2 is largely non-hierarchical. Its success could perhaps 
popularize the use of non-structural notation. But its success is 
doubtful because schemes using hierarchical notation are well entren- 
ched. There is also no reason why hierarchical schemes should not go 


from strength to strength. 


93 RETROACTIVE NOTATION 


J. Mills is an enthusiast for retroactive notation. Some special 
schemes have already experimented with it. BC2 uses retroactive 


Notation as a chief method to achieve synthesis. 

In BC2, retroactive notation has been used to provide enough faci- 
lity in constructing compound subjects. Again, this has been achieved 
without using any characters other than the numbers and letters, 
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From BC2, we may examine the following two schedules: 


(a) J Education 
JC Administration of educational 
institutions 
JK Curriculum 
(b) JM Primary, elementary education (5-11) 
JMN Preparatory schools 


In order to achieve compound subjects, numbers from (a) can be 
attached to (b). It may be noted that divisions from JMA to JMM 
have been left vacant to accommodate the compound subjects. 

The numbers for compound subjects will be constructed as below: 

(c) JMC Primary school administration 

JMK Curriculum in primary school 

In the above examples, no indicator digits have been used. This 
Serves as application of retroactive notation. Here all the concepts 
preceding a given class (Here JM) may be added directly to that 
class, dropping the initial letter which is common to them all. 

We may notice that all compound subjects obtained in (c) would 
file before JMN, which is the first enumerated subclass of JM. Because 
the schedule of education is an inverted one, all compound classes 


have been constructed by means of building backwards. Therefore, 
the term “retroactive” has been employed. 
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Chapter TEN 


Canons for Notational Plane 


0 INTRODUCTION 


A notational system consists of ordinal numbers representing cl 
in a scheme for classification. The notational system i yee 
classification of the universe of subjects should satisfy casio Ee 
for notation. A notational system should also follow Bere 
mnemonics. These have been described in Chapter Eleven aoe 

The basic canons for notation are given below: 4 

(A) (a) Canon of synonym, and 

(b) Canon of homonym. 


(B) Five pairs of canons: 
(a) Canon of relativity and canon of uniformity; 


(b) Canon of hierarchy and canon of non-hierarchy; 
(c) Canon of mixed notation and canon of pure notas 
(d) Canon of faceted notation and canon of ñbri-Faceted 


notation, and 
(e) Canon of co-extensiveness and canon of under-extensive 


ness. 
Ranganathan favoured the first canon in each of the above five 


Pairs of canons. j 
The notational system for a growing universe should satisfy canons 


for hospitality in array and chain. These are: 
(a) Canon of extrapolation in array; 
(b) Canon of interpolation in array; 
(c) Canon of extrapolation in chain; and 

: (d) Canon of interpolation in array. 
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1 CANON oF SYNONYM 


This canon says: “The class number of a subject in a system of class 
numbers and isolate number of an isolate idea in a system of isolate 
numbers should be unique’ (Prolegomena, p. 260). The canon, there- 
fore, directs that each subject should be denoted by one and only 


one class number. In the same way, each isolate idea should be 
provided with a unique isolate number. 


It is essential that classificatory language should be free from 
synonyms. Otherwise, it will cause difficulty to a classifier, as well 
as to the user of a library. Therefore, the canon of synonym should 
be regarded as a compulsory canon. Its application will lead to the 
avoidance of synonyms. 

In earlier editions of DDC there were many synonymous class 
numbers, but in the 17th and 18th editions, this weakness has been 
overcome to a large extent. However, UDC provides synonymous 
class numbers intentionally. 

EXAMPLE FROM UDC: 

Statistics applied to education 31:37 or 37:31 

Analysis of iron and steel 669.1:543 or 543:669.1 

BC provides synonymous class numbers under alternative locations 
and alternative methods of treatment. 

CC avoids the provision of synonymous class numbers. However, 
there is one violation of the canon under space isolates: ‘‘2” re- 
presents mother country of the library. A given library in India 
can use “2” or “44” for India. The rules allow for a choice, once 
and for all. 

CC has attempted to provide a unique class number for each 
Subject. In order to meet the alternative approaches of the reader, 
it has made provision for a collection number. Asa result, books on 


a Specific subject or kind of documents can be arranged ina 
particular sequence. 


2 CANON OF HOMONYM 


According to the canon of homonym, “‘ 
class number in a system of class 
represented by an isolate number in a 
should be unique” 
canon is that each cl 


the subject represented by a 
numbers and the isolate idea 
system of isolate numbers 
(Prolegomena, p. 226). The implication of the 
ass Dumber should represent one Subject, and 
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one only. This means that no class number is supposed to represent 
two or more subjects. In the same way, each isolate number should 
stand for one, and only one, isolate idea. ; 

In natural language there is no control over homonyms, but in 
classificatory language it is possible to avoid these. In case a scheme 
restricts the length of class numbers, homonyms will obviously occur. 
This happens quite often in Rider’s International classification. In 
the matter of homonyms, the 17th and 18th editions of DDC have 
shown a great deal of improvement. It may be added here that a 
faceted scheme (for example UDC, CC, BC2) has a greater facility 
to avoid homonyms. However, a non-faceted scheme would quite 
often find it difficult to avoid the creation of homonyms. 


3 CANON oF RELATIVITY Versus CANON OF UNIFORMITY 


The canon of relativity says that “the number of digits (including 
digit-groups treated as a single digit) in a class number or in an 
isolate number should be the same as the order of the subject or the 
isolate idea, as the case may be, represented by it”? (Prolegomena, 
p. 273). 
The canon of relativity is followed by DDC, UDC and CC toa 
great extent. But schemes such as LC, SC and RIC violate the canon 
to a large extent. BCI does not follow the canon from Order 3 
wD pica experience shows that a scheme following this canon 
would have long class numbers for books on specialized subjects. 
Books on specialized subjects would be required by specialists, who 
would not mind long class numbers. It is different with a generalist 
reader. A scheme should provide shorter class numbers for broader 
subjects of interest to generalist readers. In this way, a scheme follow- 
ing the canon of relativity has certain advantages. However, this leads 
to underutilization of the capacity of a notational system. BC2 does 
not follow the canon but is able to achieve a greater cee oi 
the notational system; also, the class numbers are aa k an ge 
be otherwise. In CC, the telescoping of an array allows Sn aa utili- 
zation of capacity an array but this leads toa naan the iver 
The canon of uniformity says that “the number o igits in a class 


number or in an isolate number should be constant whatever be the 
order of the subject or the isolate, as the case may be, represented 
by it” (Prolegomena, P- 273). The concept of uniformity, in the 
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context of the length of a class number, is the opposite of relativity. 
In library classification, the canon of relativity gets preference over 
the canon of uniformity, because uniformity is neither desirable nor 
useful except from the point of machine retrieval. According to 
Ranganathan, “In machine retrieval, the class number of the classifi- 
catory language should be translated into the code number of the 
machine language. This translation itself has to be done with 
machinery. If it is cheaper to feed into the machinery class 
numbers with the same number of digits, following the canon of 
uniformity will be an advantage” (Prolegomena, p. 276). He further 
adds that if the scheme follows the canon of relativity, then dummy 


digits can be added at the end of the class numbers to achieve unifor- 
mity in the length of the class numbers, 


4 CANON OF HIERARCHY Versus CANON OF NoN-HIERARCHY 


According to the canon of hierarchy, “In a class number or in an 
isolate number, there should be a digit to represent each of the char- 
acteristics used in constructing the class number or the isolate . 
number, as the case may be” (Prolegomena, p. 277). 

In a scheme following this canon, each of the characteristics used 
in constructing the class number or the isolate number will be re- 
presented by a digit in the class number. As a result, all the charac- 
teristics of the class will be denoted by the successive digits in a class 
number. In other words, this will lead to the satisfaction of the 
canon of relativity. It appears as if the canon of hierarchy is a 
corollary to the canon of relativity. 

Occasionally, CC violates the canon of hierarchy. It has been done 
when the number of classes to be accommodated in a given array are 
definitely smaller than the number of places available in the same 
array. This helps in satisfying the law of parsimony, because this 
approach leads to saving one digit in a class number for the class of 


later array. The examples given below serve as an illustration: 
EXAMPLE FROM CC7: 


1 World : 

Tel (A2) into (A!) begins 

4 Asia 

5 Europe b 
6 Africa 

7 America 
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8 Australia 
Tel (A2) into (Al) ends 

Note: Tel stands for telescoping. Al and A2 represent the array 
of Order 1 and the array of Order 2 respectively. 

Considered from the idea plane, ““World” as a whole belongs to the 
class of Order 1. One can say definitely that no other class will appear 
at Order 1. Thus the digits after 1 can be utilized to accommodate the 
5 continents of the world. The continents of the world belong to the 
class of Order 2, as viewed from the idea plane. If we look at the 
above table from the notational plane, all the classes representing 
world and the five continents appear to be classes belonging to the 
same order of array (that is, array of Order 1). This kind of organi- 
zation of an array in the schedule of a scheme has been termed 
“telescoped array.” A telescoped array is an “array of classes in a 
schedule of classification, made of coordinate and subordinate isolates, 
as viewed from the idea plane, but whose class numbers appear to 
be coordinate, as viewed from the notational plane” (Prolegomena, 
p. 278). 

EXAMPLE FRoM DDC 17: 

—1 Areas, regions, places in general 

—3 Ancient world 

Tel (A2) into (A1) begins 


—4 Europe 
—5 Asia 
—6 Africa 


—7 North America 
—8 South America 
—94 Australia 
Tel (A2) into (Al) ends 
EXAMPLE FROM UDC: 
1 Place in general 
3 Ancient world 
Tel (A2) into (Al) begins 
Europe 
Asia 
Africa 
North America 
South America 
4 stralia 


Tel (A2) into (Al) ends ee ( 
From the above, it follows that telescoping in array is useful. But 


x ç 4 o 9 + 


ny 
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the arrays should be telescoped very carefully. This should be donė 
only when one is fully sure that the vacant places in the earlier array 
will remain permanently fallow, This requires experience and know- 
ledge about how the classes in the earlier array are going to develop. 

According to the canon of non-hierarchy, “In a class number or 
in an isolate number, there need not be a digit to represent each of 
the characteristics used in constructing the class number or isolate 


number, as the case may be” (Prolegomena, p. 277). LC and BC 
follow the canon of non-hierarchy in many places, 


5 CANON OF MIxED NOTATION Versus CANON OF PURE 
NOTATION 


The canon of mixed base says that 
tem of a scheme for classification s 
digits” (Prolegomena, p. 282). 

The canon of pure base says that “ 
tem ofa scheme for classification s 
cies of digits” (Prolegomena, p. 282) 

The question before us 
be given preference? The 
with even a pure base of 
quirements, 


“the base of the notational ae 
hould use two or more species o 


the base of the notational sys- 
hould use one and only one spe- 
is—which of the above two canons should 
number of subjects is so large that a scheme 
Roman capitals is not able to meet the re 
In addition, if a classificatory scheme wants to aot 
homonyms, it must Provide distinctive class numbers, Physiology © 
eye and psychology of memory would favour a mixed base. Due to 
the above reasons, it is considered that a scheme which intends to 
meet the onslaught of the universe of subjects Successfully, should use 
a mixed base consisting of Indo-Arabic numerals, Roman capitals 
Is. At one time, it was possible to formulate a scheme 


with a pure base, which was 


able to serve the requirements very well. 
But this is not true any more, 


EC, LC, SC, CC and BC have u 
longest base. It employs Arabic 
smalls. DDC and UDC have a 


sed the mixed base. CC has the 


numerals, Roman caps and Roman 
Short base each, 


6 CANON OF Facetep NOTATION Versus CANON oF 
ON-FACETED NOTATION 1 ` 


A stoip eito ENCON foad notation, “A faceted notational 


k. 
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system should be used when the (1) length of the base of the notation 
is about 10 and the universe is likely to contain more than a million 
or more entities or subjects, and (2) length of the base is about 56 
and the universe is likely to contain 1,000 million or more entities or 
subjects” (Prolegomena, p. 285). 

According to the canon of non-faceted notation, “A non-faceted 
notational system may be adequate when the (1) length of the base 
of the notation is about 10 and the universe is likely to contain not 
more than a million entities; and (2) the length of the base is about 
56 and the universe is likely to contain not more than 1,000 million 
entities” (Prolegomena, p. 285). 

It has been found that the capacity of a notational system in a 
faceted scheme is more than that in a non-faceted notational system. 
The number of subjects is extremely large, so that the non-faceted 
system is not able to cope with it. It has been experienced that as 
the number of subjects is very large, the average length of a class 
number will consist of more than 10 digits. Because of the length of 
the class number, it is important to keep in view the Physiology of 
the eye and the psychology of the memory. This requires that a class 
number should be broken into blocks, which are distinctive and 


meaningful. In a faceted notational system, the indicator digits are 


often distinctive and meaningful. 


7 CANON OF Co-EXTENSIVENESS Versus CANON OF 
UNDER-EXTENSIVENESS 


The canon of co-extensiveness says: “In a class number, digits should 
be added successively so as to represent the measure of incidence of 


even the very last characteristic in the succession of characteristics, 


admitted by the universe classified and relevant to the purpose of the 
sesi tion >° Co-extensiveness with regard to the classification of 
documents reférs to “the representation in a class number of the 


Measure of incidence of each of the relevant characteristics of the 
subject embodied in the document classified” Coe p. = 
e i says that “In a class number, it 
The canon of under-extensiveness i 
is not essential that the digits should be continued so as to represent 
the m of incidence of the later characteristic in the succession 
of chard istics, admitted by the universe classsified and relevant 
to the oe of ‘the classification” G es p. lt AA 
If the canon of co-extensiveness 1S satisfied, then it wi atisfy 
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the canon of homonym. As we have already found, that it is 
essential to avoid homonyms, the canon of co-extensiveness must be 
followed. N 

In order to solve the question of broad versus close classification, 
it has been generally agreed that there is a need for close classifica- 
tion schemes at two levels; one for macro-thought and the other for 
micro-thought. The Indian school of thought has produced close 
classification at two levels—one for macro-thought (CC) and other 
for micro-thought (called depth schedules). The depth schedules are 
an extension of CC. Broad classification creates homonyms, This 
may lead to problems in certain situations. Broad classification can 
be useful in a small library. But ina library having a large or spe- 
cialized collection, it would be essential to have close classification. 
The degree of close classification is increasing with the passage of 
time. Yesterday. what was regarded as close classification may today 
be considered as broad classification. 

CC has madea great effort to achieve co-extensive class numbers 
for macro-thought. It has succeeded greatly due to the use of guiding 
principles, which have made it possible to evolve a method to cons- 
truct co-extensive class numbers UDC is also quite good in provid- 


ing co-extensive class numbers. DDCI8 has made a good effort in 
this regard, 


8 CANON OF EXTRAPOLATION IN ARRAY 


This canon says, “An array of class numbers or of isolate numbers 
should admit of any number of new coordinate numbers being added 
at the beginning and at the end of the array” (Prolegomena, p. 311). 
The canon can be satisfied by means of the gap device, including the 


use of other species of digits, and the sectorizing digits. DDC, UDC 
and CC employ sectorizing digits. 


91 CANON OF INTERPOLATION IN ARRAY 
This canon says: “An array of class numbers or of isolate numbers 
should admit of the interpolation of any number of new Coordinate 
numbers at any point in the array” (Prolegomena, p, 314) 


The canon has been satisfied by the following means: 
(a) Gap deyice; 
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(b) Mixed base; 

(c) Introduction of new species of digits; and. 

(d) Emptying digit. 

All schemes use the gap device. But the emptying digit has been 
employed by CC only. This provides a remarkable solution for inter- 
polation of a class number or an isolate number between two conse- 


cutive numbers. 


92 CANON OF EXTRAPOLATION IN CHAIN 


According to this canon, “A chain of class numbers or isolate num- 
bers should admit of the extrapolation of any number of successive 
links at its end. In other words, the notational system should admit 
of the chain, ending with any number, being lengthened to any ex- 
tent found necessary” (Prolegomena, p. 319). 

It is essential for a scheme to provide hospitality in chain; other- 
wise, it will break down at some time. This canon helps in the im: 
plementation of the canon of decreasing extension for a growing 
universe, The efficiency of the scheme will depend, to a large extent, 

eve satisfaction of this canon. 


on the devices adopted to achi ves EA š 
The devices employed for achieving extrapolation in chain are the 


i he decimal fraction device. ' i 
S e kan e has been used agreat deal in LC. The decimal 


fraction device has been employed by DDC, UDC and CC, but LC 
has not used it. 
93 CANON OF INTERPOLATION IN CHAIN 


n in chain directs that “A chain of class 


rs should admit ofthe interpolation of 
nsecutive links in the chain 


The canon of interpolatio 
numbers or of isolate numbe 
(Pr, number of links between any two co 
rolegon 22). i i 
he ore ae will not be applicable at those Lae hae 
chain where the step from one link to the next on ae pa a 
not Satisfy th f modulation. As is known, ; 
e canon O for classi- 

modulation is normally satisfied by the standard D s as 
fication, However, political and administrative ame the canon of 
isolates are constantly changing, thereby violating 


modulation. 
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At present, no suitable notational device is available for the 
interpolation of a missing link or a newly emerging link requiring 


interpolation in a chain. BNB used [1] extension notation for the 
purpose. 


FURTHER READING 


S.R. RANGANATHAN, Prolegomena to library classification, 3rd ed., Bombay: 
Asia Publishing House, 1967, part J. 


Chapter ELEVEN 


Mnemonics 


The term “mnemonics” originated from a Greek word, which meant 
“to remember.” All of us improvize some system of mnemonics at 
one time or the other. When one has to purchase many items from 
e use of mnemonics. One may remember 
nanas by b, salt by s. Sometimes, one may 
person by associating it with some object 


a market, one can mak 
Topaz blades by t, ba 
remember the name of a 
or quality. 


1 Mnemonic NOTATION 


Modern classification notations possess a very general quality, 
referred to as mnemonic quality. This quality is of great value to a 
Classifier, a reference librarian as well as a classificationist. By mne- 
monic notation we mean that “wherever a subject or form appears 
it has always the same notation throughout the classification. ”? The 
simple example is the application of common isolates in CC6. These 
can be attached to many classes of basic classes. a denotes biblio- 
graphy and it can be attached to many classes, as given below: 


Xa‘N5 

Ya‘N5 

Ta‘N5 
yy aial the above examples stands for the concept “bibliography.” 
The following are the advantages of mnemonic ose 
(i) It assists the memory of the classifier in preparing class num- 


bers for documents. 


Manual of classification for librarians and bibliogra- 


1W.C. Berwick Sayers, 
p. 67: 


Phers, 3rd edn,, Andre Deutsch, 1959, 
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(ii) It reduces, to a great extent, the work of reference to classifi- 
cation schedules and indexes, J 
(iii) It helps in reducing the size of the classification schedules, and 
(iv) It enables the achievement of a consistent sequence in similar 
arrays. AA y 
The notation used in modern classification schemes has a mnemo- 
nic quality. In order to..take. maximum advantage of mnemonic 
notation, Ranganathan prescribed a ‘general canon of mnemonics. 
According to this canon, “‘the digit or digit-group used to represent 
a specific concept in a class number (or any of its constituents) should 
be the same in all class numbers having that concept represented in 
them, provided that insistence on!such consistent representation does 
not violate more important requirements” (Prolegomena, p. 293). 
There are some who have different views regarding mnemonics. 
According to Foskett, “The value of mnemonics is doubtful. The non- 
librarian user will not come across them sufficiently often to become 
aware that they are ‘helping his memory’, while the classifier using a 
particular scheme will have little difficulty in remembering large 
amounts of its notation, whether they are ‘mnemonic’ or not. On no 
account should the schedules of a classification scheme be modified 
in order to gain some dubious advantage of this.”2 There is no doubt 
that memorability is important in notation. The mnemonics may be 
of a limited value to a user, but these matter to a classifier, a refe- 
‘ence librarian and ‘a classificationist. It does provide a systematic 
approach to the designing of a classification scheme. 


2 KINDS 


Ranganathan recognized the following four kinds of mnemonics: 
Alphabetical mnemonics, 
Scheduled mnemonics, 
Systematic mnemonics, and 
Seminal mnemonics. 


3 ALPHABETICAL MNEMONICS 


Verbal mnemonics are used a great deal in everyday life. For example, 


2A.C, Foskett, Subject approach to information, London, Clive Bingley, 1971. 
2nd edn., p 136. A 
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A may stand for Atom, B for Ball, and C for Car. These are simple 
examples of verbal mnemonics. The application of alphabetical 
mnemonics for the construction of numbers in classification is 
called an alphabetical device. The alphabetical sequence, achieved 
by means of an alphabetical device, does not lead to a helpful sequ- 
ence in most cases. However, there are situations when we may 
prefer the alphabetical arrangement. This may happen when an 
arrangement obtained on the basis of any other characteristic does not 
provide a more helpful arrangement than an alphabetical one. For 
example, different brands of motor cars having distinctive names, 
may be arranged alphabetically. The same can be applied in case of 
different strains of agricultural crops or cultivars. According to the 
canon of alphabetical mnemonics, “alphabetical mnemonics should 
be rejected without any hesitation, if a sequence more helpful to 
readers or more filiatory than alphabetical sequence exists. Alphabe- 
tical mnemonics should be preferred if the alphabetical sequence is 
as helpful as any other sequence and if an international nomencla- 
ture exists in the field to which it is applied” (Prolegomena, p. 295), 
The classificatory language of ordinal numbers is intended to serve as 
an international language, so that it can be employed in international 
communication. A use of the alphabetical device with vernacular 
names will defeat the basic purpose. Therefore, the above canon lays 
emphasis on the use of the alphabetical device, if international no- 
menclature is available in the concerned area of study. However, there 
are examples where vernacular names are accepted for internation- 
al nomenclature. These names are certainly acceptable, such as names 


of strains of cultivars in agriculture. 


31 Application in Schemes of Classification 
The alphabetical device is prescribed by most of the schemes of 
Classification. The schemes usually attempt to follow the canon of 


alphabetical mnemonics in this respect. 
pans provided options for an alphabetical arrangement at few 


places in the schedules and auxiliary tables. 
ExAMPLE FROM DDC 18: 
583 Dicotyledones 
_ Arrange by orders as below, 
“Hines aur similar to the above have been provided under 
598.81-.88, and “areas” notation 14-19. 
UDC uses the alphabetical device in a sparin 


but if preferred, arrange alphabetically 


g manner. Authors in 
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literature, periodicals, biographies and so on are arranged alphabeti- 
cally. 
~EXAMPLES FROM UDC: 

Biography of Goethe 92 (Goethe) or 92 Goethe 

Biography of Schiller 92 (Schiller) or 92 Schiller 

LC prescribes the alphabetical device more often than other 
schemes. Very often, it uses English words as the basis. This has 
made LC less suitable for international use. 

EXAMPLE FROM LC: 

In class T technology, A6 apple; M2 Maize; W5 Wheat. 

CC prescribes the alphabetical device less often than UDC. It has 
been recommended for use in only those cases where it provides a 
more helpful sequence than other methods. It is to be used “in res- 
pect of proper names, trade names, and certain technical nomencla- 
ture which are internationally current” (CC6, p. 1.33). Thus, “If the 
exposition is confined only to generalia materials by and on a specific 
person, the digit z should be amplified by (AD) using the name of 
the person concerned for the purpose? (CC6, p. 1.62). Thus, zG 
represents Gandhiana. The isolate number for a population cluster or 
a locality is to be got by an alphabetical device (CC6, p. 22). Thus, 
the class number for Education in Madras city would be T.4411. M. 
“A phycal feature is to be individualized, when warranted, by AD” 
(CC6, p. 21). Therefore, the class number for the Fauna of the 
Vindhya mountains would be K:12. 44.g7V. 


4 SCHEDULED MNEMONICS 


According to the canon of schedule mnemonics, “a scheme for classi- 
fication should use one and the same digit or digit-group, as the case 
may be, to represent an isolate idea or an array isolate idea, in what- 
er subject it may occur” (Prolegomena, p. 298). ' y 
ae scheme which satisfies the above canon, will also satisfy the 
n of consistence sequence as well as the law of parsimony. 
TD use of the devices and the schedules of common isolates auto- 
1 y meet the requirements of the canon of scheduled mnemo- 


icall ; Ç 
matea lassification with regard to the isolates in a facet also 


nics. À faceted c 
satisfies the canon. 


41 DDC I8 


An area table allows a number to be expanded to indicate 
- (a) An 


; 
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geographical significance. This makes it possible to repeat a standard 
pattern of arrangement by geographical area. 

EXAMPLES: 

348.73 Laws (statutes), regulations, cases of United States 

917.3 Geography of United States 

973 History of United States 

(b) The numbers for languages allow for common repetition. 

EXAMPLES: 

032 English language encyclopaedias 

420 English linguistics 

820 English literature 

033 Germanic language encyclopaedias 

430 German linguistics 

830 German literature : 

In the above examples, the pattern 2 is used for the English 
and 3, for the German language. 


language, 
on has been made for standard subdivisions. 


(c) In DDC, a provisi 


This satisfies the canon of scheduled mnemonics. 


EXAMPLES: 
720.5 Periodical on architecture 
605 Periodical on the applied sciences 


l on cultivation and ‘harvesting 


631.505 Periodica 
has been iaken from the table for 


05, which stands for periodical, 
Standard subdivisions. 
407 Study and tea 
614.07 Study and teac 
630.7 Study and teac 
07, which stands for study a 


table for standard subdivisions. 

(d) DDC has adopted the use of parallel schedules at a number of 
Places, and the instructions for use are given in the schedule con- 
cerned in the form of «Add as instructed under. .. .”” This becomes 
possible due to parallel subject developments. In such cases, full 
development of the schedule is given at one place and the same can 
be utilized by analogy at other places. 

EXAMPLES: b 

(i) Each book of the Bible has been provided the same develop- 
ment as the Bible as a whole. 

222-224 specific parts of Old 

01- inciples 
De anata following 220 in 220.1-220.8, for example 


ching of languages 
hing of public health 


hing of agriculture 
nd teaching, has been taken from the 


Testament 
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Exegesis 066 
(ii) Each language has been 


33-635 are developed parallel to 
the schedules given under 631.51-631.58 and 632. 1-632.9. 


of specific disciplines and subjects, the—instruction reads, “add 


001-999” to base number 016. Similar instruction has also been pro- 


vided under 026 Libraries devoted to specific disciplines and 
subjects. 


42 UDC 


(a) UDC uses a great deal of parallel schedules, This has been 
done by means of the instruction “As, . he” 


Class Number Subject Instruction 

341.71 Diplomatic agents in As 35.07/.08 
general 

561 Systematic palaeobotany As 582 

633-1 Farming and landwork, As 631 
growing, etc. 

82/89 Literature of individual As 42/49 
languages. 


For example 820 English 

Literature (parallel to 420 

English language); 830 

German literature (parallel 

to 430 German language) 

(b) In a number of places, UDC employs the last digit of a class 

number as a subdividing digit. This subdividing process leads to use: 
of mnemonics. 


EXAMPLES: I K 

550.2 Geoastronomy 2 is the last digit of 52, Tepresent- 
ing astronomy 

550.3 Geophysics 3 is the last digit of 53, represent- 
ing physics 

550.34 Seismology 4 is the last digit of 534, represent- 


ing acoustics 
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550.37 Terrestrial electricity. 7 is the last digit of 537, 


Earth Currents representing electricity 
550.38 Terrestrial magnetism. $8 is the last digit of 538, 
Geomagnetism representing magnetism 
550.4 Geochemistry 4 is the last digit of 54, represent- 
ing chemistry 
550.7 Geobiology 7 is the last digit of 57, represent- 
ing anthropological and biological 
sciences 


(c) Use of the Colon (:) in UDC leads to mnemonics. 
EXAMPLES: 


Preparation of breakfast 641.5: 642.12 
Preparation of evening meals 641.5: 642.16 
641.5: 642.17 


Preparation of late evening meals 
(d) Use of special auxiliary divisions in UDC leads to mnemonics, 


EXAMPLES: 


Parasitic diseases of field crops 633-23 
Fungus diseases of field crops 633-24 

` Pest control of field crops 633-29 
Aesthetics of dramatic music 782.01 
Aesthetics of church music 783.01 
Aesthetics of vocal music 784.01 
785.01 


Aesthetics of instrumental music 


43 LC 
LC does not employ the concept of mnemonics. Therefore, no sche- 
duled mnemonics are used in this scheme. This has resulted in the 
f schedules. Geographical divisions have 


unnecessary lengthening o € ° t 
x Jasses with entirely different numbers. 


_ been repeated in different c 


44 CC6 
number of devices to satisfy the canon of scheduled 


CC large l i i 
uses a larg h as chronological device, geographical device, sub- 


mnemonics, suc 
ject device, and so on. I a 
The provision of the common isolates also meets the requirements 


of the canon of scheduled mnemonics. 
CC, being a faceted scheme for classification, satisfies the canon 


with respect to the isolates in a facet. 

GC nes adopted the use of parallel schedules at a large number of 
places, the instructions for which are given in the schedules. The 
complete schedule is given at one place in one class context. But in 
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other class contexts, where the same schedule is applicable, only a 
reference is provided. The complete schedule is provided in the class 
context where it may have originated, or where it may possess primary 


scope. 

Basic Class Facet Parallel Schedule 

L [E] cum [2P] 522 Animals. To be subdivided 
as in “KZ Animal Husbandry” 

MJ7 [E] cum [2P] Same as in “M7 Textiles” 

NA [P3] 22 Library building. To be 
divided as the [P] of ‘*2 Library 
Science” 

S [P] 8 social. To be subdivided as 


[P] of “Y Sociology” 


RIC is an enumerative scheme. It does not 
common isolates, Therefore, for each specific. o, 
“local lists” for geographical isolates have been 
different digits have been used to denote the sa 
in different class numbers, 


Provide schedules of 
ccasion, tailor-made 
Provided. Asa result, 
me geographical area 


5 SYSTEMATIC MNEMONIcCS 


Á scheme for classification should satisfy the canon of systematic 
mnemonics. According to this canon, “In a scheme for classification, 
the digits used to represent the array isolate ideas In an array should 
run parallel to the sequence in which the Principles for helpful 
sequence would arrange the array isolate ideas” (Prolegomena, 
p. 301). ; ; aft, : ; 

In order to arrange array isolate ideas, it is essential to satisfy the 
canon of helpful sequence. In order to implement the canon of help- 
ful sequence, principles for helpful sequence should be followed. The 
canon of systematic mnemonics directs that a helpful sequence obtain- 
ed for array isolate ideas in an array at the idea Plane should be 
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implemented at the notational plane by means of a parallel sequence. 
The following are the guiding principles available for the imple: 
mentation of the canon of helpful sequence: 
(i) (a) Principle of later-in-time. 
(b) Principle of earlier-in-time 
(ii) (a) Principle of later-in-evolution 
(b) Principle of earlier-in-evolution 
(iii) Principle of spatial contiguity 
(iv) (a) Principle of increasing quantity 
(b) Principle of decreasing quantity 
(v) (a) Principle of increasing complexity 
(b) Principle of decreasing complexity 
(vi) Principle of traditional or canonical sequence 
(vii) (a) Principle of decreasing literary warrant 
(b) Principle of increasing literary warrant 
(viii) Principle of alphabetical sequence. 
The above principles lead to the following sequences: 


(i) Time sequence; 
(ii) Evolutionary sequence; 
(ii?) Spatial sequence; 

(iv) Quantitative measure sequence; 
(v) Complexity sequence; 
(vi) Traditional or canonic 
(vii) Literary-warrant sequence; 


(viii) Alphabetical sequence. 
The above list shows that all the guiding principles, except the 


principles of alphabetical sequence, lead to systematic mnemonics. 
The alphabetical sequence leads to alphabetical mnemonics. 
The examples given below have been taken mainly from Prolego- 


mena: 


al sequence; 
and 


51 Time Sequence 


Subject DDC (18th UDC LC CC (6th BCI RIC 
edn.) edn.) 


Stratigraphy 551.7 551.7 QE724/760 H5 DI-DJ QT 
Archeozoic 551.712 551.71 QE724 H51 DII QIB 
551.73 QE725 H52 DIM QIC 


Primary 551.72-551.75 
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Secondary 551.76-551.77 551.76 QE731 H53 DJA QTJ 
Tertiary 551.78 551.78 QE735 H54 DJIN QTN 


Quaternary 551.79 551.79 QE741 H55. ADIT QTR 


The above example shows that the canon of systematic mnemonics 
is satisfied by the six schemes in the subject of stratigraphy. 


Subject DDC 


UDC cc BCI RIC 
(I8th edn.) (6th edn.) 

Religion 200 2 Q P C 
Vedic 294.1 294.11 Q1 PIA CWA 
Post-Vedic 294.5 294.2 Q2 == => 
Jainism 294.4 294.35 Q3 PIV CWN 
Buddhism 294.3 294.3 Q4 PJ Cx 
Judaism 296 296 Q5 PE GT 
Christianity 280/289 22/28 Q6 PM/PV CE/CS 
Islam 297 297 Q7 PK CU 


— = — SU 


CC fully satisfies the Principle of later-in-time. BC has placed 
Islam before Judaism, DDC, UDC and RIC have placed Christia- 


nity first, giving a favoured treatment. DDC and UDC have violated 
the principle with regard to religions of Indian origin. 


52 E volutionary Sequence 


Subject DDC UDC ~ Le ce BCI RIC 
(18th edn.) (6th edn.) 
Botany 581 58 QK I F TJ 


Thallophyta 589 — 58222 — QK564/635 12 FLA TJK 
Bryophyta 588 582.32 QK534/563 13 FMB TJG 


Pteriodophyta 587 582.35 QK520/532 14 FMJ TJB 


= === a 
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Gymnosperms 585 582.42 QK495.G9 16 FNA TFJ 


Monocoty- 
ledon 584 582.52 QK643.M7 I7 FT TI 


Dicotyledon 583 582.61 QK643.D7 I8 FOE TG/TH 


DDC, UDC and CC satisfy the principle of later-in-evolution fully. 
Other schemes nearly conform to the principle. 


— ..lllJ.ILLLLLLlleo; U TÑ 


Subject DDC UDC LC cc BCI RIC 
(18th edn.) (6th edn.) 

ts Li th eee ee 
Zoology 591 59 QL K G ™ 
Protozoa 593.1 593.1 QL366 etc K2 GLB TOB 
Porifera 593.4 593.4 QL371 etc K3 GLU TOK 
Coelenterata 593.5 593.5/.8 QL375 etc K4 GM TOL 
Echinodermata 593.9 593.9 QL38I ete K5 GT TOQ 
Vermes AFN 1 QL386 etc K6 GN TQ 
Mollusca 594 594,1/.5 QL401 etc K7 GS TP 
Arthropoda 595.2 595.2 - QL403 etc K8 GP An 


Feo ra lË 596 — 596 — QLólOeic K91 GUA TQT 


Pisces 597 597 QL619 ete K92 GVI TSA 
Amphibia 597.6 597.6 QL668 etc K93 GWA TSP 
Reptilia 598.1 5981  QL666etc K94 GWL TST ` 
Aves 598.2 598.2 QL67I etc K96 GX TT 
Mammalia 599 599 QL700 etc K97 TY TU 


e subject, all the schemes of classification nearly con- 


V : i 
To eee thus satisfying the canon of systematic mne- 


form to the principle, 
monics. 
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— lu U 


Subject DDC UDC LC CC BCI RIC 
(18th edn.) (6th edn.) 

Medicine 610 61 R L HM U 

Embryo 612.64 611-013 RG600 etc LOB EE UDR 

Child 61892 616-053.2 RJ Loc HU UOU 

Adolescent = = a L9D Soa 

Old 618.97 


616-053.9 RC952/954 L9E HPPR UOR 


BCI and RIC have violated the Principle of later-in-evolution. 


Subject DDC UDC LC CC BCI RIC 
(18th edn.) 


(6th edn.) 


) 32 JC W R M 
Science 
Anarchy 321 070 mes35ig a Wi = ari 
Primitive 321.12 321.2 — JC365J392 W2 RBF MAK 
Feudal 32133213 yCI9I W3 RBM MAL 
venant Tano a ANA W4 RBG MAS 
Oligarchy 3215 3215 JC4l9 Ws RBL MAM 
Democracy 321-8 — 3212 JC421/458 We RBC MAW 

33 Spatial Sequence 
Subject i DEW Tic ec ‘cc BCI RIC 
(18th edn.) (6th edn.) (7th edn.) 

Architecture, 721 EN NA2835 NA2 NA, x sole 

building 

Foundation id = at ee NADI = wcN 

Structural frame — e NA2940 — 


NA,22 VDC WCO 
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Floor 721.6 721.011.24 NA2970 NA2,3 NA,23 — WGS 
Screenwall 7212 — — NA2,41 NA,2,4 — = 
Room = 721.05 i= — NAS a S 
Roof 2.5 — NA2900 NA2,6 NA,2,6 VDF WCQ 


etc. 


— —nmp s`-—-— F F R—— — — — — 


Any building is three-dimensional; therefore, the spatial sequence 
of the parts of the building may be considered bottom upwards. -CC 
and BCI seem to satisfy the canon of systematic mnemonics. ‘It is 
not clear as to why LC, DDC and RIC have placed roof before 
floor. 


Subject DDC UDC LC cc BCI RIC 
(18th edn.) (6th edn.) 
Botany 581 580. QK I F TD 
Root 581.498 58143 QK644 1,13 FCA TDJ 
Stem 581.495 581.44 OK646 1,14 FCF TDK 
Leaf 581.497 581.45 QK649 1,15 FCL TDL 
Flower = 581.46 QK653 1,16 FCP TDH 
Fruit == 581.47 QK660 1,17 FCU TDH 
Seed = 581-48 QK661 1,178 FCV TDH 


Seed s U  — — — 


UDC, LC and CC have arranged the array of isolates along a 
vertical line starting bottom upwards. 


54 Quantity Sequence 


j DDC upc cc 
Subject s Loe 
Town planning 711.4 711.43 NB 
Village 711.43 711.437 NB,1 
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Town 71143 


711.434 NB,3 
City 711.43 711.433 NB,5 


Metropolis 711.43 711.432 NB,7 
a a 

UDC follows above the Sequence of decreasing quantity. CC 
follows the Sequence of increasing quantity. 

CC (6th edition) arranges libraries in the decreasing quantity, such 
as world library, national library, Tegional library, constituent state 
library, district library and city library. In UDC, under tax- and rate- 
Supported libraries, we find libraries arranged in the increasing quan- 
>» regional library, and state library. 


y S I universe of geometry on the basis of 
increasing quantity, the order being line, plane, three dimensions, 


and n dimensions, 


55 Complexity Sequence 
Subject DDC 


UDC Lc GC CC BCI RIC 
(18th edn.) (6th edn.) (7th edn.) 
| ee 
Psychology 150 159.9 pp s s I BJ 


Perception — 1521 159,937 BP 911 ete S:2 


Consciousness 152,3 — BF311 etc S:3 S;3 ICA BKK 
Cognition 153 159,95 BF365 S:4 S;4 IFR BKI 
Emotion 152.4 159.942 BF511 etc S:52 S35 ID "BLT 
Conation 153-8 159943 — BF698 otc S:6 S6 IEV BLF 
Personality 153.9 159.923 BF698 S:7 S;7 IG BLN 
Metapsycho- 154 159.96 BF1001 etc S:8 S;8 ION BQ 


logy 
The above table shows that the schemes differ with regard to their 


understanding of increasing Complexity. 
In the basic subject of linguistics, CC (6th edition) arranges the 
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elements as isolated sound, syllable, word, phrase, clause, sentence, 
piece of composition and reader—in the order of increasing comple- 
xity. 

In the basic subject of geography, CC (6th edition) arranges the 
subjects in the order of increasing complexity, such as mathematical 
geography, physical geography, anthropo-geography, political geo- 
graphy and economic geography—thereby satisfying the canon of 
systematic mnemonics. 


6 SEMINAL MNEMONICS 


60 Introduction 
Let us examine the following concepts occurring in different basic sub- 
jects of a scheme for classification: 


Basic subject Concepts of phenomena 


Chemistry Synthesis 
Biology Pathology 
Animal husbandry Disease 
Medicine Disease 
Economics Transport 
Sociology Social pathology 


of phenomena occur in different basic sub- 
nted by different terms. These concepts appear 
al level; however, they seem to be 
deeper level. Intuitively, they can be 
ns of the same basic underlying 
ll these concepts ‘‘seminally equi- 


The above concepts 
jects, and are represe 
to be unrelated at the phenomen 
related to one another at the | 
perceived as different manifestatio 
idea of “disease.” Thus we may ca 


valent” ; i i 
heated to Ranganathan, «A scheme for classification should 
g ote seminally equivalent concepts 


digit to den 
utefonejandithe same mE ` (Prolegomena, p. 304). This has 


š ; ur’ 
in whatever subject they may occ : ; i 
been si a as the canon of seminal mnemonics. This means 


that the seminally equivalent concepts are to be represented by the 
same number in all subjects, where these may occur. However, these 
concepts are denoted by different terms in different places. Thus, 
seminal mnemonics consist of usingithe I samo digit(s) ES represent 
seminally equivalent concepts, irrespective of the ee : ass in which 
these might occur or the terminology used for them. T numbers 
obtained with the help of seminal mnemonic digits will satisfy the 
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Ranganathan used the concept of seminal Mnemonics “‘intuitively 
and almost unconsciously” jn developing the schedules of Colon 


tion,’ he used the term ‘‘unscheduled mnemonic.” However, B I 
Palmer and AJ Wells Suggested the term “seminal mnemonics” in 
their Fundamentals of library classification, which was later adopted 


equivalent Concepts, Such an ability is rare, At the verbal plane, it is 
not easily Possible to Tecognize seminal equivalents. Therefore, semi- 
ve to be identified at the idea plane, so that the 


this undifferentiated substratum js transcendental, that it cannot be 
perceived by the intellect, ang that it can only be experienced when 


35, R. Ranganathan, Prolegomena to library classification, Madras, Madras, 
Library Association, 1937, p. 129, 
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one attains a superconscious state, transcending the limitations of 
the time-space-causation continuum. . . .What is important is the 
finding that the astounding diversity of nature as perceived by man 
through his senses diminishes as we go deeper into the subtler levels 
of consciousness. Ultimately, at the superconscious level, the myriads 
of entities which appear to be different and independent at the phe- 
merge into one undifferentiated substratum.’ This 
has been suggested as an explanation of the seminal equivalence of 
concepts, which may appear to be unrelated. This could prove to be 
of help in achieving understanding regarding the basis of seminal 


mnemonics. 


nomenal level, 


63 Scheduled Mnemonics Versus Seminal Mnemonics 
In case of scheduled mnemonics, the same concept is represented by 
the same term as well as the same number, in whatever subject it 


may occur. But in seminal mnemonics, the same concept is represen- 
ted by different terms. Howeve 


r, the same concept is denoted by the 
same number in whatever su 


bject it may occur. In other words, in 
different schedules the seminally equivalent concepts are denoted by 
the same digit(s), but the equivale 


nt term pervalent in the natural 
language would be different in each schedule of the scheme. 


64 Colon Classification 


CC follows the canon of seminal mnemonics to some extent. The 
table below gives the application of the canon in CC6: 


Seminally Equivalent Concepts 


Digit 

1 Unity, God, world, the first in evolution or time, one dimension 
or line, solid state plane. conics, form, structure, anatomy, 

ç Te ass sasa of knowledge, physiography, constitution, 

7 Pee apace, cubics, analysis, function, physiology, 

4 syntax metod so ae tansport interlinking, synthesis, 

at, 
: iene ee radiation, organic substance, liquid, water, 
gy 


emonics in classification,” International `, 


“Seminal mn 


4K anyam, 
. Subramany: P. 16-18, 


Classification, 3, 1976, P! 
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ocean, foreign land, alien, external, environment, ecology, public 
controlled plan, emotion, foliage, aesthetics, woman, sex, crime 
6 Dimensions, subtle, mysticism, money, finance, abnormal, phy- 
logeny, evolution 
Personality, ontogeny, integrated, holism, value, public finance 
Travel, organization, fitness 


on 


The following schedule from the basic class biology illustrates the 

application of the concept of seminal mnemonics in CC6: 
BIOLOGY 
G 

Foci in [E] cum [2P] 
Preliminaries 
Morphology 
Physiology 
Pathology 
Ecology 
Genetics (phylogeny) 

66 Evolution 

7 Development (ontogeny) 

8 Manipulation 

Comments: Preliminaries refer to introductory materials, which 
must come in the beginning. Morphology, physiology, pathology, 
ecology and evolution need no explanation. Development (ontogeny) 
deals With the individual being; therefore, this is concerned with per- 
sonality. CC6 uses digit 7 to represent personality. Manipulation is 
concerned with some kind of management. CC uses digit 8 to repre- 
sent management. Abdul Rahman and T. Ranganathan5 have examin- 


S Q b OO 5 = 


(a) seminal mnemonics occur in nearly 13 per cent of all special 
isolates; — 

(b) seminal mnemonics are non-existent in the matter facet (per- 
haps because this facet formula contains the least number of isolates) ; 
and a e Nui tye: : 
(c) the incidence of Seminal mnemonics is highest (63 per cent) in 
the energy facet. — 

The above findings should be interpreted in terms of the changed 
concept of energy. 


meee ee. Ranganathan, “Seminal mnemonics,” Annals of Library 
Science, V-9, 1962, p. 62, 
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65 Advantages 
Abdul Rahman and T. Ranganathan® have put forward the following 
advantages: 
(1) Seminal mnemonics aids memory 
(2) It discloses coherence, if not the identity in the different fields 


of the universe of knowledge. 
(3) If understood well, it induces an integrated outlook in the 


classifier. 
(4) It is a great benefit in itself, besides being capable of begetting 


many more benefits. 

It may be kept in mind that most of the advantages mentioned 
above pertain to the classificationist, and not to the classifier. Semi- 
nal mnemonics can be considered a very powerful tool in the hands 
of a classificationist. He should take full advantage of them. If he 
leaves it to classifiers, it will result in a great deal of inconsistency, 
due to subjectivity in the approach of classifiers. “This is a powerful 
device, which secures a high degree of autonomy for individual classi- 
fiers. For this reason it can be handled only by classifiers who are 
highly attuned to the sight—I would even say spiritual insight into 
the identity of patterns at seminal depths —or intuition which 
enables one to perceive directly—i.e., unassisted by the ordinary 
senses—the very depths of entities, the depths at which are disclosed 
the identity of patterns in spite of the differences in their manifesta- 
tions at the level of sensual perception” (CC6, p. 1.32). CC is the 
Only scheme which has taken advantage of seminal mnemonics. 
There is a need for more work to be done to identify more concepts 
belonging to seminal mnemonics. This is also one of those areas 
Where S.R, Ranganathan could not provide’a clear explanation with 
Tegard to the theoretical basis of the concept of seminal mnemo- 
nics, 

minal mnemonics is a powerful and valuable 
incl! a a aa “of classificationists and classifiers. A systematic 
approach is implied in the concept of seminal mnemonics. It is sug- 
ested that future schemes of classification, both general and special, 


should take full advantage of this device. 


iz isolates and seminal mnemonics 
È anganathan, “Array iso. 
Cau sens V. O, 1962) p AG, 


in CC,” Annals of Library Science, 
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7 CONCLUSION 


Mnemonics serve as an aid to memory for those concerned with 
classification in one way or another. Classifiers and reference lib- 
Tarians find this quality of notation very useful in their daily work. 
Classificationists consider the mnemonic quality of notation very use- 
ful in designing schemes of classification. 

Of the different schemes of classification, CC has taken maximum 
advantage of mnemonic notation. This is true mainly because CC is 
a faceted scheme based on a theory of library classification. The con- 


cept of seminal mnemonics used in CC has added to the value of the 
scheme. 
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Chapter TWELVE 


Planes of Work 


0 INTRODUCTION 


Ranganathan has recognized three planes of work, namely the idea 
plane, the verbal plane and the notational plane. During the first two 
decades of his work as a classificationist, he did not realize the signi- 
ficance and possibility of separating the work into three planes How- 
ever, in 1944, he was looking into the question of desirability, as 
well as the possibility of such a step. By 1952, he had been able to 
get a “better grasp” of this approach. Thus, he wrote: “We start 


with the following assumed terms: 


Technical Terminology 


Plane 
Idea Class (used in the idea plane) 
Verbal Subject (used in the verbal plane) 
Then, we have the relation, ! i 
Class ||| Subject Ill Class number, (whereillmeans “has the same 


meaning as’) ' 
From 1952 onwards, Ranganathan made a conscious effort to 


k on to three planes. 
the development of a dynamic theory of library 


hat the design and application of a 
tion involved work in the idea, verbal 
amic theory also led to the realiza- 


Separate the wor 

Working towards 
classification led to the fact t 
scheme for library classifica 
and notational planes. The dyn 
ional facets in library classification (9)”’, Annals, 


“Opt 


1S.R. Ranganathan, 
= 2, 1952, pP- 175-6. 


Indian Library Association, 
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tion that work in these planes is separable and can be carried out 
independently. Of course, work in the idea and notational planes 
would influence each other. In fact, the first step towards the formu- 


The mind of man—regarded as his essence—is where ideas originate. 
An idea is “the product of thinking, reflecting, imagining, etc., got by 
the intellect by integrating with the aid of logic, a selection from the 
apperception mass, and/or what is directly apprehended by the intui- 
tion, and deposited in the memory” (Prolegomena, P. 81). Language 
is the medium through which ideas are communicated. At the idea 
plane, the Concepts are viewed by themselves, independent of the 
terms and numbers Tepresenting them. Here, terms refer to expression 
in the natural language, Numbers denote concepts in the artificial 


jects. A subject is merely an organized or systematized body of 
idea(s). The basic work of library classification shall take place at the 
idea plane. The efficiency of a Scheme will largely depend upon the 
quality of the theory of library classification used for work on the 
idea plane. 

Work at idea plane js Paramount, but the idea plane does not 
manifest itself directly. Take the case of a Schedule of classes or iso- 
lates in a scheme: the verbal ang notational planes are manifest, but 


terms should be used, However, if some of these do not exist, then 
the specialists should evolve them, etl 

For a long time, the development of the idea plane had been inhi- 
bited due to the limitations of the notational plane. It is only recently 
that the notational plane has been able to overcome these limitations 
to a great extent. 
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2 VERBAL PLANE 


Human beings possess the capacity to create ideas. An articulate 
language or a written language serves as a medium for the communi- 
cation of ideas. The verbal plane involves expression of concepts in 
a natural language. However, we find that every natural language 
develops slower than ideas. Because of this, homonyms (the same 
word is used in different senses in different disciplines or in the same 
discipline) and synonyms (the two different words may represent one 
entity) grow at a fast pace. Infact every natural language proves to be 
inadequate. The ideas are formed faster than words. Often there may 
be no agreement about certain words. Work at the verbal plane has to 
be carried out for each natural language separately. We should use 
terms in current use from standard terminology. There is a need to 
develop technical terminology free from homonyms and synonyms 
for each discipline. This would require cooperation between specia- 
lists and linguists. It would be helpful if international nomenclature 
is established and adopted for use. Even in library and information 
science, this has not been achieved. To overcome the problems of 
natural languages, some of the schemes for classification add an 
annotation after the terms. Ranganathan has suggested that a classi- 
ficationist should follow the canon of context and the canon of enu- 
meration for the designing of schedules. A classifier and a reference 
librarian should keep these canons in view while doing their work. 
CC follows these canons. 

On examining the schedules of schemes of classification in BC1, 
CC, RIC and UDC, one becomes aware of a lack of standard 
terminology. At times, it can prove a handicap for a classifier. 


3 NOTATIONAL PLANE 


Attempts are being made to make language precise in a specific dis- 
cipline. Sometimes, words are replaced by symbols. These symbols 
have precise meanings. In library classification, we deal with the arti- 
ficial language of ordinal digits, which is called classificatory language. 
These ordinal digits are helpful in arranging documents. In classifica- 
tory language, an idea is represented by an ordinal digit(s). There 
are no homonyms and synonyms. Thus, the notational plane is a plane 
of numbers, where concepts are represented by numbers. The main 
concern at the notational plane is to develop a set of ordinal digits 
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and the rules for their usage. These are the distinctive features of 
the notational plane. 

Natural language is used by a common man, but classificatory 

language is not in wide use. The latter is a controlled language—con- 
trolled by a classificationist. It is meant for the arrangement of 
subjects, isolates and documents. As the universe of subjects is dy- 
namic, a classificatory language must be developed continuously so 
as to be able to meet the onslaught of the universe of subjects. Defi- 
nite rules based on normative Principles of classification, as well as 
general ones, are prepared for the purpose. The notational system 
for such a language must be extremely versatile. In order to make 
library service more eflicient, work at the notational plane must 
carry on continuously. It should be carried out so that the notational 
plane is fully able to fulfil the demands of the idea plane. This will 
satisfy the laws of library science. 


4 ADVANTAGES 


Separation of work in the three planes has many advantages, These 
have been described in the next paragraphs, 

The role of each plane has been well defined. For instance, it is 
n in the idea plane is paramount and it is 


al plane to implement findings on the idea 
plane. In other words, the notational plane should not take its own 


decisions in certain matters, such as the Sequence of subjects, or 
isolates, or facets. This has greatly helped in the advancement of the 
theory and practice of library classification, 

In case of a good thinker, the work gets separated unconsciously 
in the three planes till a certain Stage. After this sta 


separated completely, As a Tesult, the work at idea plane and nota- 


many difficulties. Due to the limitations of the notational plane, 
work in the idea plane could not progress satisfactorily. There were 
also inherent shortcomings at the yerbal plane. All this added to the 
difficulties. Many of them have been Overcome as a result of the 
approach described above. 
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5 PRACTICAL CLASSIFICATION 


Eight steps have been suggested by Ranganathan to carry out the 
translation of the name of a subject into the artificial language of 
ordinal digits These are the steps prescribed for practical classifica- 
tion. These have been separated according to the three planes, as 
given below: 

Idea plane: Step 0 Raw title; Step 1 Expressive title; Step 2 Title 
in kernal terms; Step 3 Analyzed title; Step 4 Transformed title. 

Verbal plane: Step 5 Title in standard terms. 

Notational plane: Step 6 Title in focal numbers; Step 7 Class 


number. 
The above steps have been explained in Chapter 15. 


6 CHART OF EQUIVALENT TERMS 


It is to be noted that corresponding terms to be used on the idea, 
verbal and notational planes, to denote ideas in these planes, have 
been developed. For the sake of convenience, generic terms to denote 
any of the corresponding terms, or all of them collectively, have been 
formed. The following is the extract from the chart of equivalent 


terms:? 

Generic Idea plane Verbal plane Notational plane 

Isolate Isolate idea Isolate term Isolate number 

Common Common isolate Common isolate Common isolate 
isolate idea term number 

Focus Class Subject Class number 


7 CONCLUSION 


een that it is essential that work be separated at 
three planes. The idea plane is supposed to lay down the goals to be 
achieved. In the idea plane, a classificationist is primarily concerned 
with the nature of the universe of subjects. The verbal plane 
provides isolate terms fit to be used as subject headings. Here, the 


We have already s 


stitution, Glossary of classification terms (IS: 2550- 


2fndian Standards In sary 
Standards Institution, 1963, pp. 39-40. 


1963), New Delhi, Indian 
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primary concern is to express concepts in suitable terms. It is the work 
of the notational plane to implement the findings of the idea plane 
and also mechanize the arrangement of entities classified. The separa- 
tion of work at three planes has also led to the fact that versatility of 
the notational plane should be improved, so that findings on the idea 
plane can be implemented fully. Work in three planes cannot be 
demarcated completely; it will overlap, but should be coordinated. 


IURTHER READING 


S.R. RANGANATHAN, Prolegomena to libra 


ry classification, 3rd ed, Bombay, 
Asia Publishing House, 1967, part M. 
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Chapter THIRTEEN 


Formation, Structure and 
Development of Subjects 


0 INIRODUCTION 


A classifier/classificationist/documenta list/information scientist is es- 
sentially concerned with formation, structure, development and the 
classification of ideas embodied in documents. When ideas get orga- 
nized or systematized in the form of a body of ideas, a subject is 
formed. We shall confine ourselves to a study of the universe of 
subjects, and not of the universe of knowledge. The universe of 
knowledge is the concern of philosophers. 

In order to design and develop the schemes of classification along 
proper lines, it is essential to make a systematic study of the attribu- 
tes regarding the formation, structure and development of the uni- 
verse of subjects. 7 Š 

The study of modes of formation and the structure of subjects in 
the universe of subjects, as well as of the isolate ideas in the uni- 
verse of isolate ideas, will serve as a preliminary to the theory of 
freely-faceted classification. Such a study has led to the development 
of a typology of relations, which has proved useful for designing 
schemes for classification. 

It has been found that the application of General Systems Theory 
to the study of structure and the development of the universe of 
subjects, gives useful results. This methodology has enabled the pre- 
diction and understanding of various kinds of interrelations between 
subjects and their components. The other advantage of this metho- 
dology is that it has been found useful in teaching and learning the 


subject of study. 
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1 FORMATION OF SUBJECTS 


formation; these are loos 
denudation. 


The following are the modes of formation! 
or relations between the com 

(1) Loose assemblage; 

(2) Lamination; 

(3) Fission; 

(4) Fusion; 

(5) Distillation; 

(6) Agglomeration; and 

(7) Cluster, 


of subjects and isolates, 
Ponents of a subject; 


Note: The definitions relating to the formation of subjects have 
been taken from the article by M.A. Gopinath and S. Seetharama (see 
footnote below). ~ 


11 Loose Assemblage : 


111 Loose Assemblage df 


In this mode of formation, “two or more Subjects—simple or com- 
pound—are studied in their mutual relation,” 


1M. A. Gopinath and S. Seetharama, 
classification” In Third Internationa] Stud 
search (Bombay) (1975), Papers, p.8 


“Tnterdisciplinary subjects and their 


y Conference on Classification Re- 
: mimeographed, 
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Such a relation is called ‘‘inter-subject phase relation” and gives 
rise to a complex subject. The stage of the taking place of this rela- 
tionship is considered an initial stage in the evolution of a hybrid 
discipline or other types of interdisciplinary subjects. 

The phase relations taken under this mode of formation are: 

G) General relation; 

(ii) Bias; 

(iii) Comparison; 

(iv) Difference; 

(y) Influence and 

(vi) Tool (one subject may be used as a tool for studying another 

subject). 

EXAMPLES: 

(i) The relation of mathematics to biology. 

The General relation between political science and history. 
(ii) Physics biased to biology. 
Psychology for doctors. 

(iii) Physics compared with chemistry. 
Anthropology compared with sociology. 

(iv) The difference between wave function and wave mechanics. 
The difference between physics and chemistry. 

(p) The influence of physics on biology. 


The influence of sociology on law. j i 
(vi) The application of statistics to the study of library science. 


The application of statistics to the study of economics., 
The application of physics to chemistry. 


112 Loose Assemblage 2 
In this mode of formation, «Two or more isolates from one and 


the same schedule are brought into mutual relation.” We 
Such a relation is called the “sintra-schedule phase relation,” and 


i i isolate of Kind 1. 
š a l. any one of the kinds given under Loose 
Assemblage 1. 
The phase relations taken 
(i) General relation; 
(ii) Bias; 
(iii) Comparison; 
(iv) Difference; 
(v) Influence and 
(vi) Tool. 


under this mode of formation are: 
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EXAMPLES: 
(i). The relation between Jainism and Hinduism. 
The relation between human physiology and disease, 
(ii) Commonwealth preference in India’s commerce. 
Bias of Bernard Shaw to Shakespeare. 
(iii) The comparison between Hinduism and Buddhism. 
The comparison between Shakespeare and Bernard Shaw. 
(iv) The difference between Hinduism and Buddhism, 
The difference between human physiology and disease, 
(v) Sikhism influenced by Hinduism. 
The influence of human physiology on disease, 


113 Loose Assemblage 3 

In this mode of formation, “Two or more isolates taken from one 
and the same array of order higher than 1 in one and the same 
Schedule are brought into mutual relation,” 

Such a relation is called the ‘Intra-array phase relation” and gives 
Tise to a complex isolate of Kind 2, 

The relations may be one of the kinds given under Loose Assem- 
blage 1. 

The phase relations taken under this mode of formation are: 

(i) General; 

Gi) Bias; 

(iii) Comparison; 

(iv) Difference; 

(v) Influence and 


f 
(vi) Tool. À 
EXAMPLES: 
(i) The relation between city residents and rural residents. ' 
The relation between UDC and DDC. 
(ii) The bias of rural residents towards City residents. I 
| 


The bias of UDC towards DDC. 

(iii) City residents compared with rural residents. 
CC compared with DDC. 

(iv) The difference between rural folk and city folk. b 
The difference between CC and DDC, 

(v) The influence of city folk on rural folk. 
The influence of CC on DDC, 
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121 Lamination 1 

In this form of mode, ‘‘One or more isolate (I) facets are combined 
with a basic subject (BS).” 

This mode gives rise to a compound subject. 

EXAMPLES: 

(ü) Sociology (BS) City (I) poverty (D 

(ii) History (BS) India (1) Constitution (D 

(iii) Botany (BS) morphology (D 

(iv) Economics (BS) public finance (D production (D 

Note: (BS) is basic subject. (D is an isolate. 


122 Lamination 2 
Intthis, form of mode, either 1: „EWON Of moe species of basic 
subjects going with the same primary basic subjects are compounded 
over one another, giving rise to a compound basic subject,” or ‘‘2. 
Two or more isolates from the same schedule of isolates are com- 
pounded, giving rise to the compound isolates.” 


EXAMPLES: 7 
(i) Study of radiation according to wave mechanics. (Here, the sub- 


ject is a compound basic subject got by the combination of the basic 
subject “radiation physics” with the basic subject “wave mechanics.”) 
(it) Magnetism in quantum physics (similar to example (i)). 
(ii?) Urban youths (here, the subject is a compound basic subject 
got by combination of isolate idea “youths” over the idea ““urban.”) 


(iv) Arteries of arms (similar to example (iii). 


13 Fission 
«a basic subject or an isolate is split into 


In this form of mode, Ç 
ialists refer to such a process as “`frag- 


subdivisions.” Subject spec 
mentation.” 

131 Fission of Basic Subjects 
ét “philosophy” may be fissioned into the 


The primary basic subje 
p. ry bas ic subjects: logic, epistemology, metaphysics, 


following secondary bas 
ethics and aesthetics. 


132 Fission of Isolate Ideas 
The fission of an isolate jdea may be achieved in the following 
ways: (i) As an array division, or (ii) As- the combination of a 
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Principal isolate and a speciator. 

EXAMPLES: 

G) Fissioning of the isolate idea “Asia” gives us array divisions 
such as Iran, India, Nepal, Afghanistan and so on. 

(ii) “Bicycle— Hind Brand” is the combination of “bicycle” 
(principal isolate), and “Hind Brand” is a speciator. 


133 Dissection 
“This term is used to denote fission when we consider the array of 
divisions of an isolate or of a basic subject resulting from fission.” 


134 Denudation 
“This term is used to denote fission when we consider one and only 


one subdivision of an isolate or of a basic Subject resulting from 
fission.” 


14 Fusion 
In this form of mode, “two or more primary basic subjects are fused 


the fusion of “biology” and “chemistry’”,) 
Astrophysics, (Primary basic subject derived by the fusion of astro- 


Medical jurisprudence, (Primary basic 
fusion of medicine and law.) 

Educational Psychology, (Primary basic Subject achieved by the 
fusion of education and Psychology.) 


Geopolitics. (Primary basic Subject achieved by the fusion of geo- 
graphy and political Science.) 


Subject achieved by the 


15 Distillation 

In this form of mode, “a Pure discipline is evolved as a primary basic 
subject from its 4ppearance-in-action in diverse compound subjects 
going with either different basic subjects or one and the same basic 
subject.” ‘ a: ; 

Distillation gives rise to primary basic subjects. 

EXAMPLES: > 

Management science 


pe 
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Research methodology 
Statistical analysis 
Astronomy 
Microbiology 

Forestry 


16 Agglomeration 
“Agglomeration is the process of the collecting together of entities 
into larger masses without cohesion among the components.” Earlier, 
this was referred to as partial comprehension. An agglomerate can 
be a basic subject, or it can also be an isolate idea. Agglomeration 
may be made up of consecutive constituents or even non-consecutive 


constituents. 
EXAMPLES: 
Agglomerate of Kind 1 
Natural sciences 
Physical sciences 
Biological sciences 
Social sciences 
The humanities 
Agglomerate of Kind 2 
Geology and -geography 
History and economics 


17 Cluster ` z 
ible i tion about a “phenomenon 
i Il possible informa eno 
A a aR the attention of several specialists from 
entity”, 


ENER may involve interdisci- 
: rons ind of research 
different disciplines. This Me research. For the sake of convenience, 


linar multidisciplina r ; moi 
“the Sai rh results and data pean of eae a 
different subject fields involved in the study g apnea A 
entity are brought together in a documenta INR eect 
... that is, without any substantial integra brou ht together just as 
ment in which the preliminary results are broug Ada Ohh 

A whole, presents a Subic sa oe s 
collection, taken as a points or work in it coming 


i ith i r view 
is core entity of study with Baas A. era 
from specialists in subjects 80° 


i in the cluster form 
A d a nodal idea. Thus, in 
explai stering aroun : i henomenon 
oe pa specialized studies on a particular p 
5 


?Tbid,, p. 13. 
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or an entity are gathered together into a field of study.” 
EXAMPLES: 
(a) Areastudy (geographical area forms the focus of cluster) 
(i) Indology (Indian studies) 
(ii) Nipponology (Japanese studies) 
(ii) Orientalia (Asian studies) 
(iv) Occidentalia (European Studies) 
(b) Generalia person study (multifaceted personality forms the 
focus of cluster) 
Gü) Gandhiana (Mahatma Gandhi is the focus of cluster) 
(c) Entity or phenomenon (entity or phenomenon of study forms 
the focus of cluster) 
(i) Soil science (soil is the focus of cluster) 
(ii) Surface science (surface is the focus of cluster of specializ- 
ed studies) 
(iii) Space science (Space is the focus of cluster) 
(iv) Ocean science (Ocean is the focus of cluster) 


18 Stages of Development of Interdisciplinary Subjects 
The chart given below indicates the stages of development of inter- 
disciplinary subjects: 


Stage Mode of Formation Resulting Subject 

First Loose assemblage Subjects involved 
are Complex 
Subjects 

Second Lamination Compound sub- 
jects 

Third Fusion or distillation or cluster Basic subjects 


It may be added that the typology of relations postulated by 
Ranganathan is helpful in determining the stage of development of a 
subject. 


2 STRUCTURE 


The mode of formation of a subject affects its structure. Th 


© Various 
kinds of structures have been described as follow. 


3Ibid., p. 12. 
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21 Dichotomy 
“Dichotomy” refers to a division into two. This is also referred to as 
binary classification. “Tree of porphyry” is a schematic: representa- 
tion of dichotomy. Here, in the first stage, two divisions take place. 
In the second stage, two sub-divisions of each division are obtained. 
In this manner, the process of division may be continued. We are 
thus able to get “‘tree of porphyry.” 

Early man must have found the use of dichotomy sufficient for his 
requirements. Immanuel Kant gave a dichotomous picture of the 
entire universe of subjects. However, dichotomy is insufficient for 
designing a scheme for classification for the existing universe of sub- 
jects. It has been used in rare instances successfully; one such exam- 


ple is given below: 


Living Organisms 
Y 


Plants Animals 


A VAL AN 
| 


l 
Non-flowering Flowering Vertebra‘es Invertebrates 


The above process of dichotomy can be continued further. 


22 Decachotomy 

on into ten. When Melvil Dewey ap- 
peared on the scene, dichotomy was in much use in the form of the 
tree of porphyry. However, Dewey divided the field of knowledge 
into nine main classes, and the tenth class was formed for general 
documents not belonging to any of the main classes. This Process of 
division into ten at each stage is continued till as many sub-sections 
as are required have been obtained. From the point of the nature of 
growth and the development of knowledge, it 1s unnealistiexo bind 
the universe of subjects to a decachotomy, because it grows in diffe- 


rent directions and at different stages: 


Decachotomy refers to a divisi 


23 Polychotomy 
n into many. We have already seen 


P a divisio. S $ 
olychotomy refers to being satisfactory to a limi- 


that decachotomy is arbitrary in nature, 


ted N KORE 
In 1893 C.A. Cutter, in Expansive, classification, introduced poly- 
chotomy in a limited way by stipulating the number oi Kiyanat 
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sada stage of division) to be 24. However, by the middle of twentieth 
century, this restriction to 24 was found to be an impediment; the 
lesson is that the number of divisions to be incorporated at a given 
Stage of division should not be predetermined. 

The existing universe of subjects is “a turbulent ever-growing dy- 
namic continuum” (Prolegomena, p 363). Therefore, it is not possi- 
ble to predict the maximum number of divisions to be provided for 
in a particular array or Stage of division. Therefore, Colon classifica- 
tion (6th edition) has provided for more than a thousand divisions 
at any stage. This provision has been increased further in CC7. 


24 Proliferation 
According to Ranganathan, “Various are 
verse of subjects going with a basic subj 
a complex subject in that universe may be formed by attaching some 
other basic subject as a phase ... And, a compound subject may be 


formed by attaching one or more isolate ideas to the basic subject 


:... And various are the ways in which such isolate ideas can them- 


selves proliferate” (Prolegomena, p. 364). 
We can well imagine the tremendous unlimited proliferation that 
1s taking place in the universe of subjects. This is creating an in- 


creasing number of problems for the designers of schemes for classi- 
fication. 


the ways in which the uni- 
ect can get proliferated. For, 


3 DEVELOPMENT 


31 Research in Parallel 
A study of the history of mankind indicates that till recent times 
population and social pressures Were rather low. As a result, there 
was hardly any incentive for Pursuing an organized or cooperative 
development of the universe of Subjects. There was a lack of com- 
munication of ideas. A researcher carrying out research in one part 
of the world did not know what was being done elsewhere, There 
was a great deal of secrecy about research. Sometimes, a researcher 
did not communicate his findings to anyone else. In other words, 
parallel research was being carried out in various parts of the world. 
Because of this, the same findings were achieved at different places by 
different researchers, thus causing a great deal of wastage of research 
potential. There was often a large time gap between research findings 


| 
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and their application. As a result of these factors, the universe of 
Subjects was developing at an extremely slow pace. + 


32 Relay Research 

During recent decades, population pressures have attained an all- 
time high. There has also been a great spread of democracy. Conse- 
quently, there are social pressures to satisfy the minimum needs of 
individuals in a democracy. This has further led to the desire for 
higher standards of living. Population and social pressures have led 
to a conscious and organized effort towards the development of the 
universe of subjects. ‘‘As a result, the involuntary work of the stray 
genius is supplemented by the work of a hierarchy of persons of 
Successive removes in the intellectual scale, With each man of genius 
is associated, directly or indirectly, an army of persons drawn from 
various intellectual strata to complete the task by a large volume 
of developmental research and pedestrian work” (Prolegomena, 
p. 371), 

Research conducted by individuals working in isolation leads to 
the wastage of research potential. Therefore, this has been replaced 
by relay-research. “In spite of political barriers, except in the sector 
of Defence Science, there is now a tendency to allow research grid 
Pertaining to any subject to extend over the whole world” (Prolego- 
mena, p. 371). In addition, the means of communication of ideas 
have improved a great deal. Latest methods and techniques of the 
Storing and retrieval of information have made it possible to achieve 
4 prompt communication of new ideas. Thereby, the time gap bet- 
Ween research findings and their application has been reduced a 
Breat extent, Due to the availability of organized sources of infor- 
mation and the application of information technology, it has become 
Possible to avoid duplication of research. Of course, due to the ex- 
Plosion of knowledge, it has become more and more difficult for a 
Tesearcher to be able to keep himself up-to-date and well informed in 


his field of jalizati 
specialization. ; 
Rea had a tremendous effect on the formation of new 
Subjects, “In the past, at long intervals, the work of a powerful 
genius used to throw it into a state of turbulence. But the state of 
turbulence gave place to one of placidity in a fairly pia ae ang 
i i i i subjects w: 

during the intervening long periods the universe © 

i i ducing a 
i t, organized relay research is pro 

Mostly static. But, at present, org: ns es 


i i jects. 
Continuous cascade of new micro subjects, 
in succession in every area of subjects” (Prolegomena, p. 373). The 
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continuous cascade has made the universe of subjects a growing and 
deepening continuum. That is why we say that the universe of sub- 
jects has acquired a dynamic continuum. 
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Chapter FOURTEEN 


Devices 


1 PURPOSE 


The devices are used to form: 
(i) foci in an array of a facet in an analytico-synthetic classifica- 
tion or (ii) a class number in an enumerative classification. 


2 ADVANTAGES 


The advantages of using devices are as follows: 

(i) These make it possible to avoid enumeration. This leads to the 
shortening of schedules, thereby satisfying the law of parsimony; 

(ii) They provide autonomy to a classifier and 

(iii) They satisfy the canons of consistent sequence, helpful sequ- 
ence, scheduled mnemonics and hospitality in array as well as 
chain. 

Faceted schemes for library classification have taken greater ad- 
vantage of devices. Out of different faceted schemes, Colon classi- 
fication has taken the maximum advantage of these. UDC has also 
used a number of devices, which has added to its usefulness. 

Ranganathan did a remarkable job in breaking the rigidity of the 
notational system in CC. He based its notational system on a general 
dynamic theory of notation. The notational system, thus produced, 
possesses a tremendous degree of hospitality. This has been achieved 
by means of a proper use of devices. 


3 VARIETY OF DEVICES 


The following are some of the devices used in different schemes of 
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classification: 
“Agglomeration device 
xAlphabetical device 
/ ¥ Chronological device | 
Classic device f 
» Common isolate device 
` Decimal fraction device | 
\ Emptying digit device 
x Enumeration device 
Environmental device 
Facet device 
vs vv Gap device 
v Geographical device 
Group notation device 
~> Mixed base device 
v New digit device 
Numerical device 
Phase device 
Vv Scheduled mnemonic device 
v Sector device 
Speciator device 
x Subject device 


The above devices are applicable’ to the idea and notational 
planes. 

Devices usually employed for forming the foci (in an analytico- 
synthetic scheme) in an array, or a class number in an enumerative 
scheme for classification are: Alphabetical device, chronological l 
device, enumeration device, geographical device and subject device. 

Devices for achieving hospitality in array are: 1 

(a) Extrapolation: agglomeration device, common isolate device, 
gap device, mixed base device and sector device. : gi 

(b) Interpolation: gap device, mixed base device, emptying digit 
device and new digit device, 
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Devices for achieving hospitality in chain are: 

(a) Extrapolation: Decimal fraction device, gap device and mixed 
base device. 

(b) Interpolation: Agglomeration device, extension notation device 
(used in British national bibliography), gap device, mixed base device 
and stroke notation device (used in UDC). 

Devices meant to spread out the pressure of the universe of subjects 
on the notational system are: 

Facet notation device and 

Phase device. 


4 AGGLOMERATION DEVICE 


Two kinds of agglomerates of basic subjects have been recognized, 
namely, the agglomerate of Kind 1 and the agglomerate of Kind 2. 


41 Agglomerate of Kind 1 
An agglomerate of Kind 1 (referred to, earlier, as partial compre- 
hension) consists of a subject dealt integrally or disjunctively in one 
and the same document of concern. In normal practice, it covers 
subjects going with successive (occurring consecutively) primary basic 
subjects provided in the schedule. 

CC has introduced the agglomeration (or partial comprehension) 
device. In this device the digit “Z”? is used as an emptying digit, 
generally with the class number denoting the subject immediately 
preceding the first subject comprehended by the agglomerate (partial 
comprehension) concerned. An asterisk (*), an anteriorizing digit, is 
prefixed to Z. 

A class number formed by suffixing the agglomeration (partial 
comprehension) digit is postulated to be coordinate with class num- 
bers comprehended by it. This approach involves telescoping in 
array. The problem of interpolation in chain has been solved by 
means of extrapolation at the beginning of an array. 

EXAMPLES FROM CC7: 

B*Z Mathematical and physical sciences 

E*Z Chemical sciences 

G*Z Biological sciences 


42 Agglomerate of Kind 2 
CC has not made a provision to accommodate an agglomerate of 
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Kind 2 anywhere 


—the intention being that a catalogue will bring 
such 


bjects to the notice of users by means of cross-reference en- 
tries or subject-analytical entries. However, UDC has made a Pro, 
vision for representing agglomerates of Kind 2. The “plus” or “and 
sign (+) makes it Possible to denote those aggregates, consisting of 
two or more topics (non-consecutive), which are not catered for by 
the grouping in the scheme itself. N 
UDC groups all sciences together, and similarly all technologies 
are put together. Therefore, in order to group specific science with 
its technology, the ‘+. Sign is used. 
EXAMPLES FROM UDC: 
539.1+ 621.039 
51+54 
531.3--532.1 


Nuclear physics and nuclear technology 
Mathematics and chemistry 


Dynamics and hydrostatics 


5 ALPHABETICAL DEvice 


The alphabetical device of the idea plane is a 
the focal ideas in an array for (1) forming or sharpening a facet in 
an analytico-synthetic classification; or (2) sharpening a subject in an 
enumerative classification; on the basis of the name characteristic, 
provided they have internationally accepted names and their alpha- 


betical arrangement is as helpful as any other” (Prolegomena, 
p. 347). 


“device for forming 


Alphabetical device of the notational plane is a 
menting the alphabetical device of the idea plane by using the first, 
or the first two, or the first three, etc., initial letters of the inter- 
national name as the focal number in an array, to (1) form or shar- 
pen a facet in an analytico-synthetic classification; or (2) sharpen 
a class number in an enumerative classification” (Prolegomena, 
p. 347). 

In DDC 18, the alphabetical arrangement has been recommended 
“as an alternative to Systematic arrangement, or as a means for 
homemade expansion. , . . alphabetical arrangement (using Cutter, 
Cutter-Sanborn, or Library of Congress author tables... .) may 
serve specific local purposes. It is most useful when there is a very 
large number of specific coordinate subdivisions with accepted Daye 
and when the full DDC numbers would be very long” (DDC 18, 

. 1, p. 48). f 
y iaa for the use of the alphabetical arrangement are provided 


“device of imple- 


——— 
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in a few places within schedules and auxiliary tables. For example at 
583, 598.81—.88 and “Areas” notation 74-79. Á 

Under 583, the instruction reads: “Arrange by order abelow; 
but, if preferred, arrange alphabetically by families.” 

UDC uses the alphabetical device very often. Authors in literature 
are arranged alphabetically, as well as periodicals. Biographies of 
individuals are arranged alphabetically, according to the name of the 


biographee. 

EXAMPLES FROM UDC: 

Cocci-bacterial diseases 632.35C 

The works of Shakespeare 820 (shak.) 
or 820 (Shakespeare) 
(or 820 Shak.) 

Biography of Schiller 92S 
or 92 Schil. 


or 92 Schiller 

The alphabetical order is used a great deal by LC. It employs the 
first Cutter number of the notation in an A-Z sequence. 

CC permits a use of the alphabetical device in a number of places. 

Some of the examples are: 

(i) Individualization of works of literary and classical authors, 

(ii) Strains of cultivars, viruses and bacteria and 

(ii?) Brands of a machine. 

EXAMPLES FROM CC7: 

L, 45; 42 43 M Mycobacterial diseases of lungs 

L, 45; 42 43 M+T Mycobacterium tuberculosis of lungs 


6 CHRONOLOGICAL DEVICE 


A chronological device of the idea plane is a “device for forming 
the focal ideas in an array for (i) forming or sharpening a facet in an 
analytico-synthetic classification; or (2) sharpening a subject in an 
enumerative classification; on the basis of the chronological charac- 
teristic, when their individualization admits of being made to depend 
conveniently and helpfully on their epochs of origin or birth or first 
investigation or discovery or initiation or occurrence or any other 
epochs that may be definitely associated with it in any manner or 
for any other reason.” (Prolegomena, p. 344). A chronological device 
of the notational plane isa “device of implementing the chronologi- 
cal device of the idea plane by using a chronological number as the 
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focal number in an array, to (1) form or sharpen a facet number in 
a1 analytico-synthetic classification; or (2) sharpen a class number in 
dn enumerative classification” (Prolegomena; p. 344). I 
DDC and UDC do not use the chronological device. CC uses it 
quite often. Though UDC does not make an explicit provision for 
the chronological device, it is possible, through manipulation, to 
achieve the same effect by intercalating the time facet at an appro- 
priate place in the class number. 

The cases where a chronological device may be used in CC are in- 
dicated either within the schedules or in the rules portion. In other 
cases it may be employed where necessary. Ë 

In CC, a schedule of chronological divisions has been provided, 
which has to be used in the application of the chronological device. It 


physics, medicine, psychology, education and economics; (vi) equa- 
tions, functions, series and so on in mathematics; (vii) styles in the 
schedule of fine arts; (viii) some of the common isolates and (ix) 
others. 

EXAMPLES FROM CC6: 

Q29 Other religions 

Other post Vedic religions by (CD) 
Q29M2 Brahmo Samaj (a religion founded in 1820s) 
Q29M8 Arya Samaj (a religion founded in 1880s) 


B6A Systems of geometry by (CD) 
B6M3 Elliptic 

B6M5 Hyperbolic 

CA Systems in physics by (CD) 
CK Gravitation theory 

CM Kinetic theory 

CM65 Electromagnetic theory 

CM9 Electron theory 

LA Systems in medicine by (CD) 
LB Ayurveda 

LC Siddha 

LD Unani 


LL Homocopathy 
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LM Naturopathy 

SA System of psychology á 

SM Experimental psychology (system of psychology in- 
vented in 1879) 

SM9 Psycho-analytic psychology (system of psychology in- 
vented in 1895) 

SN Gestalt psychology (system of psychology invented in 
1907) 

SNI Behaviouristic psychology (system of psychology in- 
vented in 1912). 

B36 Infinite series 
special series by chronological device 

B36M Fourier’s (series devised in 19th century) 


B36M3 Dirichlet’s (series devised in 1830s) 

A specific scheme of classification should be individualized by 
(CD). 

2:51 M76 Dewey decimal classification 

2:51 M99 Universal decimal classification 

2:51 NOI Library of Congress classification 

2:51 N33 Colon classification 

2:51 N34 Bibliographic classification 


7 CLASSIC DEVICE 


A sacred religious work is considered a “quasi subject.” Therefore, 
in different schemes the sacred work of a religion is given its own 
class number in the schedule for subjects going with religion (Pro- 
legomena, p. 487). CC goes further, and has given a special treat- 
ment to books and other such documents forming a cluster around 
a classic. This has been achieved by means of the classic device. This 
device is able to achieve the following: 

(i) It brings together different editions of a classic in a subject; 

(ii) It brings together different editions of each of its commen- 


taries; nn y 
(iii) It brings together different editions of each of its sub-commen- 

taries; A i 
ae group consisting of each classic 


(iv) It makes it possible to form a 
and its commentaries being placed nea! 


the same subject; š > 
te ee a group consisting of commentaries of a classic to 


r the groups of other classics in 
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be placed next to the classic itself and 

(vi) It enables a group of sub-commentaries of a commentary to 
be placed next to the commentary itself and so on. 

In CC, at the notational plane, the classic device involves the add- 
ing successively, after the number denoting the ultimate class (to 
which the classic would otherwise have been assigned), of the follow- 
ing: 

(a) The digit Xs 

(b) The author facet and 

(c) The work number. 

The above procedure is a 


pplicable only if the classic is not a sacred 
Work or a work belonging 


to basic class literature. Detailed rules for 
the application of the Classic device are available in Prolegomena 


(pp. 487-89) and CC6. CC6 also Provides a separate schedule of 
classics and sacred books. 


EXAMPLES FROM CC6: 

R635x1,1 í Patanjali: Yoga-sutra 
R635 x1, 1, 1 Vyasa: Bhasya 

The second item is a commentary on the first 

LBx1, 1 Caraka-samhita 

LBx1, 1, 1 Patanjali’s commentary. 


The second item is a commentary on the first, 


8 Common ISOLATE DEvicE 


: n 
In each such family is called a nen 
The common isolate device rae 
Polates at the left end of an ar 


91 DECIMAL FRACTION DEVICE 


; š . ber 
“The decimal fraction device Consists of treating each class num 
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as a pure decimal fraction” (Prolegomena, p. 320). Here, no class 
number is treated as an integer or as a combination of an integer 
and a decimal fraction. Each class number is considered a pure de- 
cimal fraction. A decimal point is taken for granted before each 
number, but is not put into practice. Omission of the decimal point 
satisfies the law of parsimony. 

The decimal fraction device enables extrapolation in the chain. A 
new class or new isolate is created in a chain through the process of 
subdividing a class or an isolate (representing the last link in the 
chain) formed on the basis of a new additional characteristic. The 
canons of hierarchy and expressiveness emphasize that at each step 
of division, one additional digit should be added to the number re- 
presenting the last link in the chain. This process of subdivision can 
be continued endlessly. 

The decimal fraction device makes it possible to allocate a distinct 
helpful number to each new class or isolate that may come up. This 
is done without disturbing the ordinal value of any existing class 
number. 

From the above it can be seen that the decimal fraction device 
provides infinite extrapolation in the chain, DDC, UDC and CC use 
this device, but LC does not. 


92 EmpryING DIGIT DEVICE 


The emptying digit is a digit which has its usual ordinal value as well 
as semantic value, “having the power to deprive the preceding rich 
digit of its power of representing an idea” (Prolegomena, p. 314). 
With the help of an emptying digit, a new number between any two 
existing clags numbers or isolate numbers in an array can be inter- 
polated. The emptying digit device has been described in Chapter 


Nine. 


93 ENUMERATION DEVICE 


The enumeration device (idea plane) is a “device for forming the 

classes or the isolates ina facet or the array-isolates in an array by 
i i » (ISI, p. 66). 

directly enumerating them” ( : ) ne 
h erameration device (motational plane) is a “device of using 

successive digits for forming the classes or the isolates in a facet or 
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the array-isolate in an arra 
p. 66), 

An occasion may arise when 
inapplicable, 
array than a 


y by directly enumerating them” (IST, 


94 ENVIRONMENTAL Device 


Medicine is a Primary basic sub; p d ike 
z ubject. Th vable on 
basis of the charact J e speciators deri 


: basi racteristic “by environment” can be attached to the 
primary basic subject “medicine,” so as to represent the extra-nor- 


mal environment Of the study, By attaching the speciators to the 
primary basic subject “medicine, 


> i nmented 
compound basic subjects, SE aaa 
Medicine 
By environment 
Tropical 
Polar 
Aviation 


According to A. Neelameghan and his associates, the environment 
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compound basic subject number is got by the environmental device, 
which is based on a common schedule of environment. The basic 
subject can be a primary or secondary basic subject. The digits in the 
sectors from (S-9L) to (S-9Y) are used to denote the environment 


component number. 


95 Facer DEVICE 


The facet device (idea plane) consists of a “device for sharpening a 
host focus in the form of a class by the addition of new facet(s)” 
(ISI, p. 64). 

The facet device (notational plane) consists of a “device of prefix- 
ing connecting symbol (indicator digit) to an isolate number within a 
class number in order to implement the facet device of the idea plane” 
(ISI, p. 64). The facet device is a remarkable device meant to spread 
out pressure exerted due to the onslaught of the universe of subjects 


on the notational system of a given scheme. 


96 GAP DEvICE 


This is a “device of leaving a finite gap between the numbers repre- 
senting two array-isolate ideas appearing to be consecutive at the 
time of the enumeration, in order to accommodate new isolates, as 
and when they arise, claiming their filiatory places within that gap” 
(IST, p. 66). Thus a gap may be left between already existing con- 
secutive numbers in an array. This will allow for the interpolation of 
newcomers between these in the concerned array. In case the gap is 
left at the beginning or the end of an array, this will allow for ex- 
trapolation in an array. i š 
Similarly, gaps can be left in the numbers belonging toa chain. A 
gap may be left between any two already existing consecutive num- 
bers in the chain. This will make it possible to accommodate new- 
comers. This will allow for interpolation in the chain. : ae 
If a gap is left in the beginning or end of the chain, then it will 
become possible to accommodate a new number at the beginning or 
end of the chain. This will serve for extrapolation in the chain. 
From the above, it follows that the gap device allows for extra- 
polation and interpolation in array as well as in the chain. 
Different schemes for library classification use the gap device. But 
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LC classification uses it at an even larger scale. 


97 GEOGRAPHICAL DEVICE 


e geographical charac- 
ation admits of being made to depend 
heir place of origin, or prevalence of 
that may be definitely associated with 
y other reason” (Prolegomena, p. 345). 
graphical area used as space facet gug 
or descriptive account of a host subject: 
cannot be considered a geographical device, 

otational plane) is a “device of imple- 
device of the idea plane by using a geo- 
al number in an array, to (1) form or 
ico-synthetic classification; 


, 


teristic, when their individualiz 


variation, growing universe and mnemonics. 
In DDC 18, the geo 
foci in the community f: 
public administration and so on, s 
930-990 General history of Specific Continents, countries, localities; 
of extraterrestrial worlds, 


The instruction under the aboye says “Add areas” notation 3-9 
from table 2 to ba 


0, 
t Se number 9, e.g. general history of Europe 94 
of British Isles 942, a 

342.3— 
tions. 


N P la 329. 
The instruction under the above reads “Add areas” notation 


Stee 
from table 2 to base number 342, e.g. constitutional and administr 
tive law of Australia. 342.94... .» 


353.94—.99 State g 
Instruction reads; «« 
number 353.9. 


Maes A AHOA 
9 Constitutional and administrative law—Specific jurisd 


Overnment (specific states) ase 
Add areas” notation 4-9 from table 2 to 
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In UDC, the geographical device has been used to form foci in the 
community facet of a subject going with history. 

EXAMPLES FROM UDC 

915 Geography of Asia As (5), e.g. 915.2 Geography of Japan, 

915.19 Geography of Korea 

914 Geography of Europe As (4), e g. 914.4 Geography of France. 

CC6 uses the geographical device a great deal. It is used for the 
individualization of (i) community in history and law; (i) style in 
fine arts; (iii) other religions and (iv) others. 
EXAMPLES FROM CC6: 7 

V2, 16:2 Constitution of local bodies in India 

Z44, 2 Indian law of property 

ND44, C Buddhist sculpture 


98 GROUP NOTATION DEVICE 


The group notation device has been described in detail in Chapter 
Nine. 


991 MIXED BASE DEVICE 


Base of CC is a mixed one, as given below: 

abcdefghjkmnpqrstuvwxy1234567 8ABCD 
EFGHIJKLMN OP QR Sand each of these digits enclosed 
in circular brackets are postulated as the semantically rich digits. TU 
VWXYZ are semantically rich digits, only when these occur 
alone or as a first digit in a number, where one of these is prefixed 
to a digit other than an empty digit or an empty-emptying digit. 
Besides, there are semantically empty digits, emptying digits and 
empty-emptying digits used to form basic subjects. As the above 
base is a mixed one, the mixed base device allows for extrapolation 
and interpolation in array as well as in chain. For example, 91 is to 
be considered an extrapolation to sector (S-1). But it will be regarded 
as a case of interpolation between 8 and A. 


992 New DIGIT DEVICE 


It is possible to postulate a new digit which may be given an ordinal 
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A in 
value, so that it lies between two consecutive numbers aa 
two array isolate ideas. This is how Ranganathan Postulated 


pe $ s E: 
Symbols in Colon classification, The new digit device helps in interp 
lation in an array, 


993 NUMERICAL Device 


According to Bhattacharya, this isa “d 


i š ject 
€vice for sharpening a subje 
or concept, as the case ma 


y be, on the basis of the numerical name 
characteristic that is, by using the number of an individual ye 
eee vided no Such sharpened Subject or concept is ane 
enumerated in the Schedule”! At the notational plane in CC it a 
sists of adding, after the number for host subject or concept, t 


number. The numerical device can be used wherever found helpful 
i ng the class number, 
EXAMPLE FROM CC (Depth Schedule on Investment): 

X 65, 183-113 Investment in Public utility issue at 3 per cent rate 
of interest, 


XAMPLE FROM UDC: 


656.4.02 (492.621) No. 12 Amsterdam tram Services line num- 
ber 12, 


994 PHASE Device 


A detailed description Of this device will be found in Chapter 
Twenty-one, 


995 SECTOR Device 


ice i 7 : i an 
The sector device is a “device used for increasing the capacity of 


i n 
array with the aid of an empty digit” (Prolegomena, p. 238). x 
empty digit is one which has an ordinal value, but is without seman 


1G, Bhattacharyya, “Classifying by UDC and by CC: A comparative study, 
DRTC Annual Seminar, 9, 1971, p. 325, 
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value. CC has been using the sector device from the beginning. UDC 
has also adopted this device. This device is an extension of “other 
device” of DDC. It provides for extrapolation in an array. À detail- 
ed description of this device will be found in Chapter Ten. 


996 SCHEDULED MNEMONIC DEVICE 


The use of scheduled mnemonics leads to a scheduled mnemonic 
device. Scheduled mnemonics are used a great deal in CC. Other 
schemes like DDC and UDC also use it. Cr)! E le 

EXAMPLES FROM CC6: "oa w. 

In basic class W, foci in [P2] are same as in V history 

In basic class I, foci in [E] cum [2P] are as in G Biology with the 
addition of paleobotany. 

In basic class Y, 2 family to be subdivided, as in “R4 ethics.” 

In DDC, the use of parallel schedules leads to scheduled mnemo- 
nics by means of the instruction “Add to. .. .’’ (except add 001-999 


and add area notation). 

581.1925 Enzymes 

Note: The above number has been constructed on the basis of the 
instruction “Add to 581.19 the numbers following 574.19 in 574.191- 
574.192.” Here, 581.19 stands for biophysics and biochemistry. The 
number for enzymes has been obtained by means of the “Add to 

. .” instruction. 

636.0896 Veterinary diseases. 

After 636.089 Veterinary diseases, the instruction reads, “add to 
636.089 the numbers following 61 in 610-619.” 


997 SPECIATOR DEVICE 


In Chapter Two, Speciator Kind 1 and Speciator Kind 2 were re- 
cognized. The hyphen (- Ms is used for connecting a speciator of Kind 1; 
and the ‘equal to sign’ (=) is used for attaching a speciator of 


Kind 2. 
EXAMPLES FROM CC7: 


Y, 86-2 Sociology of African family 
Y, 86-45 Sociology of commercial class in Africa 
V, 6=A56 History of British territories in Africa 


V, 1=A56 History of the British empire 
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L-9C Child medicine 

L-9D Adolescent medicine 

L-D-9C Child medicine according to Unani 
L-L Homoeopathy 


A further description of the s 


Peciator device has been provided in 
the next section, under Specials, 


systems and environment. 


escribed th 
Subjects. According to him, the core entity of study in the subjects 
1 


ubjects, Similarly, using speciators 
teristic “by environment” leads to 
bjects. Again, the use of speciators 
cristic “by system” leads to the 


nation of Kind 2. 

» indicator digit - (hyphen) is used 
Primary or Secondary basic Subject number with 
any one of the following: 


(a) Specials component; 
(b) Environment Component or 
(c) Systems component, 


b- 99711 Specials Component 

The digits in the sectors (S-9A) to (S-9K) are used for representing 

the specials component number, Specials component attached to the 

host primary or the Secondary basic subject gives us specials com- 

pound basic subject, “By Specials” is restricted to the study of attri- 

butes of the core entity of the subject under study. 
EXAMPLES FROM CC7 


L-9C Child medicine 
L-9D Adolescent Medicine 
L-9E Adult Medicine 
99712 Environment Component 


An environment Compound basic Subject number, got by : the 
environmental device, is based on 4 common schedule of environ 
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ments. Here, the environment component is attached to the host 
primary or secondary basic subject, giving us the environment com- 
pound basic subject. 

An entity has to be studied in an environment. If the study takes 
place in normal environment, then we do not mention it; otherwise, 
we have to. 

The sectors (S-9L) to (S-9Y) are used for denoting the environment 
component number. 

EXAMPLES FROM CC7: 

L-9U3 Tropical medicine 

L-9U8 Polar medicine 


99713 Systems Component 

Systems component attached to host primary or secondary basic 
subject results in systems compound basic subject. Systems compound 
basic subject number is derived by the chronological device. Sector 
(S-A) to Sector (S-S) is used for representing the systems component 
number. 

EXAMPLES FROM CC7: 

L-L Homoeopathy 

L-M Naturopathy 

Note: The study of a subject has to be undertaken on the basis of 
a system. In practice, it may be the favoured one. It may be kept in 
view that the concept of a system is inherent in a subject, though we 


can separate the two. 


99714 Combination of Three Components 
The combination of three components will be in the following se- 


quence: š A 
Primary/secondary basic subject—systems component—environ- 


ment component—specials component. 
The above order is based on the theory of bond strength. 


ExAMPLES FROM CC7: 


L-B-9U3-9C Child in tropical medicine in Ayurvedic 
medicine 
L-D-9U3-9F Old age in tropical medicine in Unani 


medicine 
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998 SUBJECT DEVICE 


made to depend conveniently and 
eror for any reason” (Prolego- 


“device for implementing 
ing a class number as the 
harpen a facet in an ana- 

or (2) sharpen a class number in an 
rolegomena, p. 346). The subject device 


anon of consistent sequence, and the 
canon of helpful sequence, 


EXAMPLE FROM DDC 18: 

658.37368 Personnel management in insurance agencies. 

After 658.37 Personnel management in specific kinds of enterprises 
and occupations, the instruction reads: “Add 001-999 to base num- 


ber 658.37.” The number for insurance is 368, which has been added 
to the base number. 


EXAMPLES FROM UDC: 
(i) 32:91 Geopolitics 
31 : 63 Agricultural statistics 

675 : 331.82 Working conditions in leather industry 
016 : 331 (71) Bibliography on labour in Canada 
621.785 : 669,14 Heat treatment of Steel 

(ii) 341.63 (540 : 549) Arbitration between India and 

Pakistan 


Homoeopathic treatment of respiratory 
diseases 


Armed peace between India and China 


616.2-085 : 615.53] 


341.68 (540 : 510) 
EXAMPLES FROM CC6; bad 
In CC, the class number used for implementing a subject device 1S 


considered as if it were a single digit, and is enclosed in circular 
brackets. CC6 uses the subject device a great deal. 


J 208: 3) Agricultural analysis 
W :58(Q) Freedom of conscience 
T 882) Methods of teaching algebra 


R4, : (Q6) Christian ethics 
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0111, 2 J64, 28: g (S) Psychology of Hamlet (16th Drama of 
William Shakespeare) (Here work number 
has been based on the scheme suggested 
by Ranganathan) 

Medium of instruction for teaching foreign 
language in secondary schools 
Administration of insurance libraries 


T2 : 3 (P5), 3 


24 (X81) : 8 


FURTHER READINGS 


G. BHATTACHARYYA, “Classifying by UDC and by CC: A comparative study,” 


DRTC Annual Seminar, 9, 1971, paper CB. 
S.R. RANGANATHAN, Prolegomena to library classificatian, 3rd edn., Bombay, 


Asia Publishing House, 1967, part N. 


Chapter FIFTEEN 


Postulational Approach 


0 INTRODUCTION 


other words, the arrangement of documents on a shelf is a linear 


dimensional space. 
According to Ranganathan, dimension refers, in mathematics, to 


fy a point (member) on it, A similar concept is applicable to library 
universe of geographical isolates, the 
“world” is a original universe. In order to get continents, we apply 
one characteristic to the original universe. Thus, the universe of con- 
tinents is of one dimension, In order to get countries, we have j 
apply two characteristics. Thus, the universe of countries is of Si 
dimensions. We can proceed further indefinitely to get the univer 
of isolates of 3, 4, 5,6 and 7 and more dimensions. Therefore, we re 
that the universe of geographical isolate ideas is Hae s ma j 

A specific plant in the universe of agricultural plants can ae 
tained by the use of three successive characteristics, such as P ah 
part of plant in dominant use and a cultivable plant. Tie masan 
cific plant is of three dimensions, As we have seen, the arrang 
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of documents on shelves is a linear one. The books sharing the same 
ultimate subject are brought together. The subjects themselves have 
thus been arranged along a line. The subjects belong to a multi- 
dimensional universe, where these have been arranged according to 
mutual relationship. 

In the disciplines of mathematics and cartography, transformation 
from a multi-dimensional to a uni-dimensional universe can be done 
by keeping invariant (constant) all the interrelations (except one) of 
the entities of the original multi-dimensional universe. Thus, from 
the angle of mathematical abstraction, the classification of subjects 
involves transforming the system of points marked in multi-dimen- 
sional space into a system of points along a line. That is, mapping 
can be done along a line. 

In library classification, our problem is to choose what should be 
kept invariant in the classification of subjects. The immediate-neigh- 
bourhood-relation of several of the subjects can have the same 
remove because of the multi-dimensional nature of the space in which 
the subjects lie. But only one of the subjects can be considered to 
have its immediate-neighbourhood-relation kept invariant in the 
mapping. Documents on botany, can either be arranged according to 
plant or matter or energy or space or time (in the first instance). If 
it is according to plant, then the others get subordinated. An inde- 
finitely large number of immediate-neighbourhood-relations are possi- 
ble among them. Mapping is an extremely complicated matter. 

Different schemes have provided different solutions to this pro- 
blem. The problem of mapping has been solved by Ranganathan by 
means of the postulational approach. The seminal ideas have been 
postulated and work is carried out with these. Nothing can be asser- 
ted about them being true or false. “A postulate is a statement 
about which we cannot use either of the epithets ‘‘right’ or 


“wrong.” We can only speak of a set of postulates as “helpful” or 


“unhelpful.” 

The formulation of 
logical inference at thi 
verify these physically, 


postulates is guided more by intuition and 
e unconscious level. It is not easily possible to 
by means of a direct approach to our senses. 
But it is essential that these must be valid, consistent (not subject to 
variation in different cases) and determined beforehand. Only then 


can a theory based on them prove successful. 


1g.R, Ranganathan, Elements of library classification, Bombay, Asia Publi- 
shing House, 1962, 3rd edn., p. 82. 
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mapping the universe of subjects in a helpful sequence along a line. 
Similarly, the existing postulates can be modified or replaced if found 
necessary. 

From 1955 onwards, Ranganathan used the postulates of five 
fundamental ideas, as well as the other Postulates and principles 
going with it, rather Successfully, In practical classification, the sequ- 
ence of compound or complex subjects going with a basic subject is 
not predetermined, but it should be helpful to the majority of users. 
The Postulational approach places the Subjects in a helpful sequence. 
Its Most important achievement is that “classification of a Subject on 
the basis of the postulates and the Principles is done without any 
pre-determined idea about the facets it should or should not have, or 
about their number, or about their Sequence” (Prolegomena 


approach, practical Classification has bec 
resting. 


The postulationa| .2Pproach also puts the work of a classifier, as 


well as that of a Classificationist; on firm basis. A classificationist 
should base his work of designing and developing a scheme on such 
an approach, which can help avoid pitfalls. The approach also helps 
a classifier to avoid the hit-or-miss approach to classification. The 
postulates also provide ys a tool useful for the comparison of the 
efficiency of different schemes of classification, 


1 POSTULATES FOR FREELY FACETED CLASSIFICATION 


As explained earlier, a postulate is a statement where the words 


\ 
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“helpful” or “unhelpful” are applicable. We cannot use the words 
“true? or “false.” The postulates at the idea plane regarding the 
design of a scheme for library classification were not provided in 
largely descriptive theories of library classification. However, the 
postulates for work at the idea plane were given by Ranganathan in 
his Prolegomena to library classification (2nd edition, 1957) In this 
book the postulates have been described from the third edition of 
Prolegomena to library classification. Ë 

Postulates for the idea plane can form a basis for different schemes 
of classification, but postulates for the notational plane are likely to 
be different from scheme to scheme. In the next few pages, postulates 
for freely faceted classification have been described as formulated by 
S.R. Ranganathan. The description is primarily based on his Prole- 
gomena to library classification (3rd edition; 1967). 


2 PosruLATE OF FUNDAMENTAL CATEGORIES 


“There are five and only five fundamental categories—viz., Time, 
Space, Energy, Matter, and Personality” (Prolegomena, p. 399). 
These terms, as well as the ideas represented by them, have been 
used in the context of library classification. Their usage should not 
be confused with the use of such terms in the disciplines of physics 
and metaphysics. These categories have also no relationship with the 
categories of Aristotle. They are assumed categories, which are 
inherent in any subject. Each facet of a subject and each division 
of a facet may be regarded as a manifestation of one of the funda- 
mental categories. 
The fundamental categories of Time (T) and Space (S) are self- 
explanatory. These have been used here as commonly understood. 
Therefore, there should be no difficulty in their identification. Energy 
\(E) is a little more difficult to identify. Generally speaking, “its mani- 
Station is action of one kind or another. The action may be among 
anù, by all kinds of entities—inanimate, animate, conceptual, intellec- 


tual, and intuitive” (Prolegomena p. 400). As regards Matter (M), it is 
more difficult to identify than energy- It can manifest itself as material 
and property. The fundamental category Personality (P) is most diffi- 
cult to identify. One can identify it by a “method of residues.” If the 
given manifestation is not one of time or space or energy OF matter, 
then it can be regarded as a manifestation of the fundamental cate- 


gory of Personality. A detailed description of fundamental categories 
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has been provided in Chapter Sixteen. ; a A 
When a new isolate has to be identified, a classificationist, an 
sometimes a classifier, has to face the problem. As seen above, 
identification of energy, matter and Personality isolates can create a 
problem. However, it seems that a Person with some experience IS 
able to recognize these in a majority of cases without much diffi- 

culty. 


3 POSTULATE OF BASIC Facet 


“Every compound subject has a basic facet” (Prolegomena, p. 402), 
As already explained, a compound subject consists of a basic subject 
and one or more isolate ideas as components, In the case of a phase 
relation between the basic facets or between the compound subjects, 
We can have two or more basic facets. : 
The title of a document may itself indicate the basic facet of its 


Subject, or one should have knowledge of the schedules of basic sub- 
jects of the scheme concerned. 


EXAMPLES: 

Title Basic facet 
Diagnosis of diseases Medicine (implicit) 
History of chemistry Chemistry (explicit) 
Income tax 


ane Economics (implicit) 
Bibliography on British history History (explicit) 


4 POSTULATE oF ISOLATE FACET 


manifestation of one and only one of the five fundamental catego 
ries” (Prolegomena, p, 403). tal 
Those isolate ideas which occur as manifestations of fun ean 
categories like time, space, energy and matter are easy to mA siz 
Any isolate idea which does not belong to these, should be 
dered a manifestation of Personality. we BE 
The title itself might indicate the isolate facets of its subject. cage 
basic subject of the document will help in determining ep mine 
sary facets of the compound subject are missing. One asas 
the contents page or other parts of the document for the p 


Se 


_ 
. 


sms 3 
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EXAMPLES: 

Title Basic and isolate facets 

Treatment of disease of the Agriculture (basic facet). 

stem of wheat plant in 1974 Treatment [energy facet]. 

in Haryana Disease [matter facet]. 
Stem [personality facet]. 
Wheat plant [personality facet]. 
1974 [time facet]. Haryana 
[space facet]. 


5 POSTULATES OF ROUNDS AND LEVELS 


Work on the classification of subjects of great intension brought 
forth the need to recognize the cycle of a recurring manifestation of 
the fundamental categories with regard to compound subjects. This 
led to the formulation of the postulates of rounds and levels. It may 
be pointed out that no definitions of the words “round” and “level” 
are available. They have to be understood by means of postulates. In 
the first three editions of Colon classification, rounds and levels were 
provided for unconsciously. However, the concepts of rounds and 
levels were introduced consciously in the fourth edition of Colon 
classification (1952). These concepts were fully implemented in the 


fifth edition. 


51 Postulate of Rounds for Energy 

“The fundamental category “Energy” may manifest itself in one and 
the same subject more than once. The first manifestation is taken to 
end Round 1 of the manifestation of the three fundamental categories 
“Personality”, “Matter” and “Energy . The second manifestation 
is taken to end Round 2, and so on ? (Prolegomena, p. 410). ind 

The manifestation of the fundamental category Energy in 
Round | is indicated by [1E]. Similarly, the manifestation of ‘‘Energy 


in Round 2 is denoted by [2E]. 


52 Postulate of Rounds for Personality and Matter 4 
“Bach of the fundamental categories “Personality” and “Matter”, 


may manifest itself in Round 1, Round 2, and so on” (Prolegomena, 


p. 410). 
A manifestation 
Round | is called as 


of the fundamental category “personality” in 
Round 1 personality facet represented by [LP]. 
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Similarly, we can denote Round 2 Personality facet by [2P]. We can 
also have [3P], [4P], and so on. In the same way, we can have 
Round 1 matter facet, Round 2 matter facet and so on, which may 
be represented by the symbols [1M], [2M], and so on. 


53 Postulate of Rounds for Space and Time 
“Ordinarily, any of the fundamental Categories “space” and “time” 
may manifest itself only in the last of the rounds in a subject” (Pro- 
legomena, p. 410). In view of this postulate, we may represent the 
fundamental categories “space” and “time” by the symbols [S] and 
[T] respectively. 


34 Postulate of Levels 

“Any of the fundamental categories “Personality”? and “matter” 
may manifest itself more than once in one and the same round within 
a subject; and Similarly with “space” and “time” in the last round” 
(Prolegomena, p. 411). The first manifestation of a fundamental cate- 
gory within a round is called its Level | facet in that round. Simi- 
larly, its second manifestation within that round is named its Level 2 
facet in that round, The manifestations go on in a similar way. 


541 Personality 
From the above, it follows that the fundamental category “‘perso- 
nality”” can have successive manifestations in different rounds, These 
may be represented by symbols, as given below: 


[1P1] = Round level I personality facet 
[1P2] = Round 1 level 2 personality facet 
[2P1] = Round 2 level | Personality facet 
[2P2] = Round 2 level 2 Personality facet 


542 Matter 
We may conclude that the fundamental category “‘matter’’ can have 
successive manifestations in different rounds. These may be represen- 
ted by symbols, as given below: - 
[IMI] = Round 1 level 1 matter facet 
[1M2] = Round 1 level 2 matter facet 


w. 
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Round 2 level 1 matter facet 
Round 2 level 2 matter facet 


RDN 
= = 
fs 
" 


543 Space 
As the fundamental category “space” can manifest itself only in the 
last round of a subject, we need not indicate the round in the names 
as well as symbols used to represent it. The symbols used to denote 
various manifestations of this category are given below: 
[Si] = Level 1 space facet 
[S2] = Level 2 space facet 


544 Time 
As the fundamental category “time” can manifest itself only in the 
last round of a subject, there does not arise any need to indicate the 
round in their names as well as in their symbols. The symbols used 


are given below: 
[Tl] = Level 1 time facet 


[T2] Level 2 time facet 


ü > 


545 Energy 
The fundamental category “energy” can occur only once in a round; 
therefore, the question of having levels does not arise. 


6 POSTULATES FOR FACET SEQUENCE 


ccurring in a compound subject have been 
determined, the next step should be to arrange these facets in a help- 
ful sequence. The sequence of different kinds of facets of a com- 
pound subject are determined by means of the following postulates: 
The postulate of first facet: “In a compound subject, the basic 


Once various facets o 
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facet should be the first facet” (Prolegomena, p. 412). 

According to one of the postulates, a compound subject should 
have a basic facet. We also know that isolate facets cannot form a 
Subject unless these are attached to a basic facet. A helpful sequence 
requires that all the compound subjects going with the same basic 
facet should come together at one place. This is possible only if the 
basic facet is allocated the first position among the facets of a com- 
pound subject. 

The postulate of concreteness: “The five fundamental categories 
fall into the following sequence, when arranged according to their 
decreasing concreteness: P, M, E, S, T” (Prolegomena, p. 412). This 
postulate conforms to the thinking of a majority of persons regarding 
the relative concreteness of isolates, these isolates being the mani- 
festations of any one of the five fundamental categories, 

The above two postulates (postulate of first facet and postulate of 
concreteness), taken together, give the following Sequence for a com- 
pound subject containing all the five kinds of isolate ideas: 

(BS) [P] [M] [E] [S] [T] 

The postulate of facet Sequence within a round: “In any round of 
facets of a compound subject in which each of any of the fundamen- 
tal categories—Personality, Matter and Energy—occurs only once, 
their sequence should be: Personality Facet, Matter Facet, and 
Energy Facet” ( Prolegomena, p. 412). 

The postulate of facet Sequence within the last round: “In the last 
round of facets of a compound subject, in which each of the funda- 
mental categories other than Energy may occur and occurs only once, 
the sequence of the facets should be Personality Facet, Matter Facet, 
Space Facet, and Time Facet” (Prolegomena, p, 412). Energy does 
not occur in the last round, and other fundamental categories occur 
only once. 

The postulate of a level cluster: “Facets of different levels of the 
same fundamental category within a round of facets in a compound 
subject should be kept together” (Prolegomena, p. 412). 

The five postulates mentioned above enable one to obtain a help- 
ful sequence of different Subjects as well as among facets occurring in 
a compound subject. Each postulate covers a particular aspect, with- 
out coming into conflict with other postulates. 

EXAMPLES FROM CC7: 

Subjects not having more than One Isolate Facet 
Subject Facet Sequence 
Medicine (BF) Medicine (BF) 
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Diagnosis [E] in Medicine Medicine (BF). Diagnosis [1E] 
(BF) 

Diseases [M] in Medicine Medicine (BF). Disease [1M1] 
(BF) 

Lungs [P] Medicine (BF) Medicine (BF). Lungs [1P1] 
Sociology (BF) Sociology (BF) 


Sociology (BF) in 20th century Sociology (BF). 20th century [T1] 
[T] 


Sociology (BF) in India [S] Sociology (BF). India [S1] 
Improvement [E] in Sociology Sociology (BF). Improvement 
(BF) [1E] 

Personality [M] in Sociology Sociology (BF). Personality 
(BF) [1M1] 

Rural [P] Sociology (BF) Sociology (BF). Rural [1P1] 


7 PRINCIPLES FOR FACET SEQUENCE 


70 Introduction 

The postulates for a sequence of different kinds of facets of a com- 
pound subject have been described in Section 6. These are helpful in 
determining the sequence of isolate ideas in a compound subject in 
those cases where each isolate idea is a manifestation of a different 
fundamental category. However, these postulates do not provide any 
help in determining the sequence of two or more isolate ideas, which’ 
may be deemed a manifestation of the same fundamental category. 

In other words, this means that if we have to decide the sequence 
between two personality isolates or two matter isolates or two energy 
isolates or two space isolates or two time isolates, then the postulates. 
are not able to help us. Therefore, there is a need for guiding princi- 
ples which could provide a solution to this problem. 

The fundamental category “energy”? may manifest itself in the same 
subject more than once. The first manifestation is assumed to be the 
end of Round 1 of the manifestation of the fundamental categories 
of “personality,” “matter” and “energy.” The same goes for other 
manifestations of energy. The wall-picture principle helps us decide 
which manifestation of the fundamental category “energy” should be 
deemed as Round 1 or Round 2 and so on. 

It was in 1962 that Ranganathan formulated the wall-picture 
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principle. This principle is meant for the determination of a sequence 
between isolate ideas which are deemed a manifestation of the same 
fundamental category. 

According to the wall-picture principle, “If two facets A and B of 
a subject are such that the concept behind B will not be operative 
unless the concept behind A is conceded, even as a mural picture is 
not possible unless the wall exists to draw upon, then the facet A 
should precede the facet B” (Prolegomena, p. 425). 

The wall-picture principle has proved to be a master principle for 
the purpose of determining the Sequence of facets. One of the postu- 
lates has prescribed that in any subject or round, the sequence of 


The same Sequence can also be obtained by means of the wall-picture 
Principle. Thus, the postulate can be regarded as a corollary of this 


71 Examples 

In “Diagnosis of disease,” the concept behind the term “cure” is not 
operative unless the concept behind the term “Disease” is conceded. 
Expressed 1n a transformed skeletal form,we get “Disease . Diagnosis.” 
This means that the round to which the concept “Disease” be alloca- 
ted should be the one Preceding the energy facet “diagnosis.” 

r In “prevention of disease,” the concept behind the term ‘‘preven- 
tion” is not operative unless the concept behind the term “Disease” 
ig not conceded, Expressed in a transformed skeletal form, we get 

Disease . Prevention.” This Means that the round to which the con- 


cept “Disease” be allocated Should be the one preceding the energy. 


facet “Prevention.” 


: in alls first example, the disease has actually taken place before the 
diagnosis begins. But in the second example, the disease does not 
come in. Prevention is mentioned, so that disease does not appear. 
There is a subtle difference between the two. In the first case, “the 
concept as well as what is conceived are conceded before “cure” 
begins. In the latter, the concept “disease” alone is conceded but not 
“disease” itself, before “prevention” begins. Thus, in applying the 
wall-picture principle it is only the concept that should be conceded, 
but not the correlate of the concept existing outside the mind” (Pro: 
legomena, p. 425). 

In “Hindi drama,” the concept behind the word “drama” is not 
operative, unless the concept behind the word “Hindi” is not conce; 
ded. Expressed in a transformed skeletal form, we get “Hindi drama. 
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This means that the level to which the concept “Hindi” be allocated 
should be the one preceding the personality facet “drama.” In this 
example, wall-picture principle has determined the respective levels 
to which the concepts “Hindi” and “drama” should be allocated. 

In “Godan by Premchand (Hindi novelist),” the concept behind 
the name “Godan” is not operative unless the concept behind Prem- 
chand is conceded. Again, the concept behind the term “Premchand” 
is not operative unless the concept behind “novel” is conceded. In 
the same way, the concept behind the “novel” is not operative unless 
the concept behind the “Hindi” is conceded. Expressed in transform- 
ed skeletal form, we get “Hindi. Novel. Premchand. Godan.” In this 
example, the wall-picture principle has enabled a determination of the 
respective levels to which the concepts “Hindi,” “Novel,” “Prem- 
chand” and ‘‘Godan,” should be allocated. 


72 Supplementary to the Use of Postulates 
The following observations can be made with regard to an applica- 
tion of the wall-picture principle and the postulates for the facet 
sequence: 

(i) Whenever both are applicable, these give the same result. 
However, it is preferable to use the postulates. 

(ii) Postulates can determine the sequence of isolate ideas in a com- 
pound subject only in those cases where only one isolate idea is 
deemed as a manifestation of a particular fundamental category. As 
such it is not helpful if there are two or more isolate ideas deemed 
to manifest the same fundamental category. That is to say it cannot 
determine the sequence between two “personality” isolates, two 
“matter” isolates, two “energy” isolates, two “space” isolates or two 
“time” isolates. 

The examples discussed above show that postulates by themselves 
are not able to determine the rounds and levels indicated. Here, use 
of the wall-picture principle is supplementary to the application of 
postulates. The principle determines the respective rounds and levels 
to which the concepts should be assigned. 

(ii?) On the basis of (i) and (ii), we may conclude that the “‘wall- 
picture principle” is more versatile than the postulates. 


73 Corollaries of Wall-picture Principle 


731 Whole-organ Principle 
The whole-organ principle: “If, in a subject, facet “B” is an organ of 
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Step 0 Raw title 

Step 1 Expressive title 

Step 2 Title in kernal terms 
Step 3 ° Analyzed title 

Step 4 Transformed title 

Step 5 Title in Standard terms 
Step 6 Title in focal numbers 
Step 7 Class number 


in the classifying of a Subject are carried out on the 


associated principles. It is claimed by 


ng to the idea plane, Step 5 belongs to the 
nd 7 to the notational plane. 


Step 0 Raw Title fa 
on the title page, or at the head of 4 


Step 1 Expressive Title À 
An expressive title is the one expressive of the subject of the docu 
ment covering all the facets, eae 
© expressive title can be the title given on the title page, if i, 
fully expressive of the contents of document. A glance through th 
Concerned document would be necessary for the purpose. d 
If the raw title is not fully expressive, the basic subject term oraaa 
Some isolate terms may have to be added. That is, ellipses are fille 
perusal of document itself, hese 
n case the raw title contains derived composite terms, then th 
are replaced by fundamental constitute terms. ‘ve title 
the raw title happens to be a fanciful title, the expressive ti 
is provided by the classifier after a perusal of the document. 


Step 2 Title in Kernal Terms l 
The Kernal title is the one containing only the kernal terms. Ar 
terms are terms other than apparatus ones. The kernal title is a ad 
ed from the expressive title by removing the apparatus Kr 3 aro 
Juding auxiliary words, puffs, and so on. The kernal ter: ua 
: yerted into nominative Singular form, The terms are sepa 
peed each other by means of a full stop, 
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Step 3 Analysed Title 
In this step, the basic subject term is labelled “(BS).” Each isolate 
term is assigned the abbreviation representing the fundamental cate- 
gory of which it may be deemed a manifestation, as well as the round 


and level. The abbreviations include: 


[1P1] Personality facet, round 1, level 1 
[1P2] Personality facet, round 1, level 
[1M1] Matter facet, round 1, level 1 
[1M2] Matter facet, round 1, level 2 
[E1] Energy facet, round 1, level 1 
[1E2] Energy facet, round 1, level 2 
[S1] Space facet, level 1 

[S2] Space facet, level 2 

[T1] Time facet, level 1 

[T2] Time facet, level 2 


Step 4 Transformed Title 
In Step 4, the kernal terms, along with their respective abbreviations, 
are rearranged with the help of postulates of helpful sequence. 


Step 5 Title in Standard Terms 
Here, the kernal terms are replaced by the equivalent standard 
terms used in the preferred scheme for classification. This is a step 


which belongs to the verbal plane. 


Step 6 Title in Focal Numbers 
The basic subject term, as well as the isolate terms, are replaced 
by respective numbers given in the schedules of the preferred scheme 


for classification. 


Step 7 Class Number 
All the labels and full stops in the title in focal numbers (obtained 
in Step 6) are removed. The proper indicator digits are prefixed to 
each isolate number. The indicator digits should be the ones pres- 
cribed by the preferred scheme for classification or classificatory 


language. S 
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Title in standard terms: Radiation physics (BS). Infra-red [1P1]. 
Dispersion [1M1]. 

Title in focal numbers: C5(BS). 6[1P 1]. 3[1M1] 

Class number: CS, 6; 3 (CC, 7th edn.) 


Classification of Phase 2 
Raw title: Study of physiology 
Expressive title: In Botany, Study of physiology 
Kernal title: Botany, Physiology, 
Analyzed title: Botany (BS), Physiology [1M1] 
Transformed title: Botany (BS). Physiology [M1] 
Title in standard terms: Botany (BS). Physiology [1 MI] 
Title in focal numbers: I(BS), 3[1M1] 
Class number: I; 3 (CC 7) 


; Synthesis of the Class Numbers of the Pliases 
In CC7, inter-subject bias relation is denoted by b and the indicator 
digit for such a relation is &, The wall-picture principle insists that 


the biased phase should precede the biasing phase, Therefore, the 
full class number would be: 


C5, 6;3 & b I;3 (CC, 7th edn.) 
EXAMPLE 5: 
Raw title: Library Herald (O 
ciation) 
The above subject consists of two parts, namely, library science 
and an anteriorizing common isolate “periodical.” The first is a 


Classification for Core Subject (Host Class) 
Raw title: Library Herald 
Expressive title: Library Science 
Title in kernal terms: Library Science 
Analyzed title: Library Science (BS) 
Transformed title: Library Science (BS) 
Title in standard terms: Library Science (BS) 
Title in focal numbers: 2(BS 
Class number: 2 
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Classification for Anteriorizing Element 

Raw formulation: Indian journal started in 1953 

Expressive formulation: Indian journal started in 1953 

Formulation in kernal terms: India. Journal. 1953 

Analyzed formulation: India [S1]. Journal [ACI]. 1953 [T1] 

Transformed formulation: Journai [ACI]. India [S1]. 1953 [T1] 

Formulation in standard terms: Periodical [ACI]. India [S1]. 1953 
[T1] 

Forrnulation in focal numbers; m[ACI]. 44[S1]. N53[T1] 

Class number: m44, N53 


Synthesis of Host Class Number and Number 
for Anteriorizing Element 


| 2 m44, N53 


EXAMPLE 6: 
The following example has been provided to illustrate that the 


eight successive steps are also applicable to UDC. 
Raw title: Method of teaching chemistry. 
Expressive title: In education, method of teaching chemistry in 
Indian secondary schools. 
Title in kernal terms: Education. Method of teaching Chemistry. 
India. Secondary schools. 
Analyzed title: Education (BS). Method of teaching [1M1]. Chemis- 
try [M2]. India [S1]. Secondary schools [1P1] 
Transformed title: Education (BS). Secondary schools [1P1]. 
Method of teaching [1M1]. Chemistry [1M2]. 
| India [S1] 
" Title in standard terms: Education (BS). Secondary Schools [1P1]. 
Methods of instruction— Chemistry [1M1]. 
India [S1] 
Title in focal numbers: 37(BS). 373.5[1P1]. 371.3 54[1M1]. 540[S1] 
Class number: 373.5:371.3:54 (540) 


EXAMPLE 7: ( 3 
The following example has been provided to illustrate that the 


eight successive steps can be applied to DDC. 
Raw title: Availability of finance for jute industry in India. 
j Expressive title: In Economics, availability of finance for jute in- 
dustry in India. 
Title in kernal terms: Economics. Finance. Jute industry. India. 
Analyzed title: Economics (BS). Finance [E]. Jute Industry [1P11: 


r India [S1]. 
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Transformed title: Economics (BS). Jute Industry [1P1]. Finance 
[E]. India [S1]. 
Title in standard terms: Economics (BS), Jute agriculture [1P1]. 
Financial considerations [E]. India [S1] 
Title in focal numbers: 330 (BS). 633.54 [IP1]. 338.13 [E]. 954 [S1] 
Note: In DDC, there is no provision for linking two class numbers; 
therefore, the 633.54 [IP1] has to be dropped. 
Class number: 338,13 0954, 


91 CONCLUSION 


Success of any scientific theory or process, Therefore, it is appro- 
priate that the design and development of faceted schemes for 
classification should be based on a sound body of postulates and 
Principles. There is a need for formulating postulates explicitly by 
each school of thought in classification, The Indian school of thought 


In order to be able to apply the Postulational approach to classi- 
fication effectively, One must 


x. inciple 
classifier. Postulates for the facet Sequence and wall-picture principi 
have proved extremely useful in determining the sequence of face 
The latter has been found to be more versatile. 
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Chapter SIXTEEN 


Categories 


0 DEEINITION OF CATEGORY 


Different persons have used the word “category” in library classifi- 
cation, but the concept has been used differently. Therefore, one 
should try to understand this term in the context in which it might 
have been used. Wildhack! regards a category as a synonym of 
“point of view,” according to which a subject can be divided. 
Glossary and subject index defines it as ‘‘a concept of high generality 
and wide application which can be used to group other concepts.” 
D.J. Foskett? goes further and regards it as a synonym of the term 
“faceted,” brought into popular use by Ranganathan. We may gene- 
ralize that categories are used to group different concepts, 
Ranganathan uses the term ‘“‘Fundamental category.” His basic 
postulate is concerned with the conception of fundamental categories 
“There are five and only five fundamental categories—viz., Tim : 
Space, Energy, Matter and Personality” (Prolegomena, p. 399) Thue, 
fundamental categories are defined by enumeration only) ; i 


] DEVELOPMENT OF THE CONCEPT 


In 1876, Melvil Dewey introduced the principle of division by trans- 
fer in literature, history and philology. The sante order was closely 
followed in the subdivision of different classes. Dewey was the first 


to use such an approach. 


Grolier, Study of general categories applicable to classi- 


Jocumentation, Paris, Unesco, p. 15. 
Conference on Classification for Information Retrieval 


London, Aslib, 1957, p. 115. 


1Quoted in Eric de 
fication and coding in 4 
2International Study 
(Dorking) (1957), Proceedings, 
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C.A. Cutter was the first to use “common subdivisions” separated 
from the table of general divisions, These included the “local list,” 
ie. a list of geographical divisions applicable to any subject. 

Next, James Duff Brown, in his scheme entitled Subject classifica- 
tion, included chronological divisions, as well as divisions of form, 
Place and language. He used categorical tables, which contain a 


Series of “common stand Points,” by means of which any subject can 
be further subdivided. 


; UDC made a Provision for tables of common subdivisions regard- 
ing places, chronological divisions, languages, races, bibliographical 


LC is an enumerative scheme of classification and does not make 
- However, Some provisions have 


e in 1910. Even at that time, he 
made an effort to use auxiliary tables, 


J. Kaiser, in 1911, developed the Process of systematic indexing. 
He developed two categories. Concretes and processes. Concretes 
es Or equipment materials. Processes included 
r suffered by concretes. This was perhaps the 
orm application of “categories” of terms. 


Subjects. For example, 
“wave-length facet” and 


ication, Matter material was ie amas, 
Y matter, Matter property and mat 


realized that isolate facets belonging to all subjects could be reduced 


to five types Of isolate ideas: Namely, Personality, matter, energy> 
space and time. 


categories as a basis is used clearly, 
The following instructions have been given: ula, 
Each main class should be divided according to a facet form 


í edures 
3S.R. Ranganathan, Library classification; fundamentals and proce 
Madras, Madras Library Association, 1944, Section 514, 
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or into canonical classes as indicated at the beginning of the chapter 
devoted to it in Part 2 (CC3, p. 141). 

Each canonical class should be divided according to a facet 
formula, or into canonical classes of a higher order, as indicated in 
the chapter in Part 2, in which it occurs (CC3, p. 142). 

The facet formula for mineralogy was H1 [S]: [P]. Here, [S] stands 
for the substance facet. [P] is the problem facet. The facet formula 
for textiles was M7 [M] : [W]. [M] was the material facet, and [W] 
the work facet. 

In the fourth edition (1952), there is concrete use of the concept of 
fundamental categories. Different indicator digits (such as ,;:..) 
are prescribed for facets of different categories, instead of the colon 
being used in all cases. Problem isolates were renamed “energy 
isolates.” Facet formulae for each main and canonical class were 
provided in terms of P MEST. Rounds and levels were also provi- 
ded for. _ 
“Tn the fifth and sixth editions, no changes were made with respect 
to the concept of fundamental categories and their application. In 
the 6th edition (reprinted in 1963 with amendments), instead of using 
the dot (°), the inverted comma (‘) was suggested as an indicator 
digit for time. 

The second edition of Prolegomena to library classification (1957) 
postulated five fundamental categories, and explained these in detail. 
Other postulates were also provided. 

Till the beginning of 1966, isolates such as morphology, physio- 
logy, disease, ecology and others were forcibly regarded as manifes- 
tations of the fundamental category “energy.” In February 1966, 
Ranganathan was engaged in the preparation of the 7th edition of 
Colon classification, when he re-examined the above category of 
isolates. Generally, energy had been postulated as action of one kind 
or another. It was, however, discovered that these isolates did not 
involve any action. Therefore, they were redefined as properties or 
attributes of concerned entities. Thus, they were deemed as manifes- 
tations of the fundamental category “matter,” instead of those of 
energy. This mistake had persisted in Colon classification from the 
first edition (1933) onwards. The 7th edition will carry out the 
necessary changes. 

The question arises 
error has been traced 
Gopinath, “In the early years, 
whatever was not a special kind o 


as to why this error persisted for so long. The 
to trickery of the verbal plane, According to 
he [Ranganathan] used to denote 
f isolate such as educand, commu- 
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nity, etc. or Space isolate or time isolates, by the term “Problem.” 
Under this umbrella “Problem” came not only energy isolates but 
also property isolates,” 


2 PRESENT Position 


and time. These can be Tecognized. We can define them only by 
means of enumeration, Ranganathan Teferred to these categories as 


rial, matter Property ang matter method However, according to 
Neelameghan, the question of deeming an idea denoting a “method” 
pra pa enifestatron of F.C, es not seem to arise because “an 
idea denoting a: “methog» «y occur as (1) (IPI) isolate; or (2) 
array division or SPeciator to “Property” or (3) personality isolate 
immediately preceded by an energy isolate.” This needs further 
investigation. 


The concepts of matter, energy, space and time are basic to science 
and have been defined explicitly by scientists, However, these terms 
and the ideas represented by: them (as well as personality) in this 
book have been dealt Strictly in the context of library classification 


“M.A. Gopinath, “DRTC reseatch cell; A report for 1966," DRTC Annual 
Seminar, 4, 1966, p. 456. 

5A. Neelameghan, “Trend Of research in notational System 
Annual Seminar, 9, 1971, p: 493, 
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3 ee at 
as developed by Ranganathan. Thus, their use here is somewh 
different from that of metaphysics or physics. c that 
Table" 16.1 (p. 239), based on Seetharama’s article, indicates ta 
the number of categories varies from Person to person. However, 


— ri i ic a 
number of categories has a relationship with the subject(s) for ya I 


they are formulated. The categories suggested by different person" 
are for special schemes for classification. However, Ranganathan 
and Farradane have listed the categories which can be used 
special as well as general schemes for classification. tal 
Ranganathan has suggested five categories, called fundamen nt 
categories. On analyzing the various categories proposed by differe i 
authorities, we find that these can be reduced to the five fundame 


. . i n. 
tal categories listed by Ranganathan, because many categories belong 
to levels within a round, ; 


~ Ranganathan has define 
way. However, 
sonality and ene 


d his fundamental categories in an ex ply 
a recognition of the fundamental categories of ria 
T8Y Occasionally creates a difficulty. But the ae 
Others are not often defined explicitly. There 1 


7 ec icit- 
difference of opinion about Space and time, which are stated explic 


ly or implicitly, 


1 

Of the various approaches, Ranganathan’s has proved very nell 

in designing a scheme for classification. His approach has been 1 as 

Over years and used in formulating a general classification as We ries 
a large number of depth classification schemes. However, eile 
proposed by others have been experimented only at a limited sca’ 


3 ARE Five FUNDAMENTAL CATEGORIES ENOUGH? 


«ccation 
Ranganathan examined the Major universal schemes of das 
and came to the Conclusion that all the characteristics e n 
basis of division in classification could be considered a a the 
of five fundamental Concepts or categories. He also found nd time) 
same five categories (personality, matter, energy, space = terme 
operate in all fields of knowledge. Therefore, these have te assum: 
fundamental categories. There is no scientific justification ! s,” How: 
| ing that “there are five and only five fundamental aes since 1955 
ever, working on the basis of the five fundamental idea 2 
p 9, 1972, 
65, Seetharama, “Categorization of isolate ideas,” Library Sciences 
pp. 491-3. 
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has led to satisafctory results. It has helped in mapping out the 
universe of subjects along a helpful sequence. Ranganathan’s ap- 
proach in postulating five fundamental categories is a pragmatic one, 


and has proved to be very convenient. 4 
Although there are. only five fundamental categories, these can 


| manifest themselves in one and the same subject more than once. 
| The number of times a fundamental category can manifest itself is 
| based on the nature of the subject being dealt with, and the postu- 


lates for rounds and levels. 
People belonging to the Indian school of thought feel that the five 


fundamental categories are enough. According to Neelameghan, 
“| it would appear that the manifestations of the fundamental cate- 
gories give rise to facets. The fundamental category to which a facet 
belongs is probably lost sight of and the facet alone is evident. There- 
fore, to treat the train of characteristics as fundamental categories is 
a superficial approach, mistaking the phenomenal for the near- 


seminal.” x 
B.C. Vickery does not agree with Ranganathan’s five fundamenta 


categories. He feels that “For the field of science and technology,.a 
longer list of fundamental categories has proved helpful: substance 
(product), organ, constituent, structure, shape, property, object of 
action (patient, raw material), action, operation, process, agent, 
space, and time.” He further goes on to add that “any such list of 
fundamental categories should not be used mechanically and impos- 
ed upon the subject, but to use it as a provisional guide in approach- 
ing a new field can be helpful. It provides an outline framework 
which may fit the field, and give guidance in suggesting possible 
characteristics which should not be overlooked. On the other hand, 
it must never be taken to exhaust the field, nor to be necessarily 
applicable in all subjects.” By means of examples, Vickery has 
attempted to illustrate that for different fields of specialization, differ- 
ent categories are needed. Some people have advanced the view that 
instead of the five fundamental categories, we may recognize seven, 
such as personality, matter material, matter property, matter method, 
energy, space and time. This suggestion is worth consideration. 


7B.C. Vickery, Faceted classification, London, Aslib, 1960, (reprinted in 


1970), p. 23. 
8]bid., p. 24. 


k; 
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4 TIME 


The fundamental category “time” is used here in the same sense as a 
commonly understood. Time occurs in every subject forming a loca 
description or local history of any subject. 
- EXAMPLES: i 
Growth of libraries in India, 1947-75 
Economic conditions in France during 19th century 
Secondary education in India during 1960s 
Rainfall in Bangladesh during winter season 


There is no difficulty—in fact it is rather easy—to identify the funda- 
mental category “time.” 


5 SPACE 


The fundamental category “space” 
is commonly understood. It occurs 
~ description or local histor 
EXAMPLEs: 
Teaching of French in India 
Road transport in Burma 
Sports in the developing countries of the world 
Street cleaning in Bombay 
Navigation in Pacific Ocean 
It is quite easy to identify 
fact easier to identify than per: 


s 
is used here in the same pa 
in every subject forming a lo 

y of any subject. 


2? jn 
the fundamental category “space 


sonality, matter and energy. 


6 ENERGY 


n 

The fundamental category “energy” has been used by Rene 
strictly in the context of classificatory discipline. Thus, accor ae Gi 
him, “generally speaking, its manifestation is action of one tities— 
another. The action may be among and by all kinds of a 
inanimate, animate, conceptual, intellectual, and intuitive 
gomena, p. 400). 

EXAMPLES: 

Treatment of inflammation of eyelids 

Cure for appendicitis 

Storing of harvested wheat 
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Etiology of social tension in France brought—up to 1960s 

Charity for the poor among the Aryans 

Prevention of the disease of the stem of the rice plant 

Distribution of the chemicals to prevent disease of the stem of rice 
plant. 

Identification of the fundamental category “energy” is certainly 
more difficult than that of the fundamental categories of space and 
time. 

In CC7, a large number of energy isolates are being provided. 
These occur in mineralogy, petrology, economic geology, botany, 
agriculture, zoology, animal husbandry, medicine and so on. These 
may occur as etiology, diagnosis, treatment, surgery, etc. Till CC6, 
morphology, physiology, disease, ecology, hygiene etc., were wrongly 
included under energy. In CC7, these have been rightly shifted from 
the energy facet to the matter property facet. As a result, the number 
of energy isolates has decreased a great deal in CC. It seems that in 
future, CC schedules would contain very few special energy isolates, 
because a schedule of common energy isolates will be compiled, 
which could serve the requirements for energy isolates in different 
compound subjects. 

According to Ranganathan, “The fundamental category “energy” 
may manifest itself in one and the same subject more than once. The 
first manifestation is taken to end Round 1 of the manifestation of 
the three fundamental categories “personality,” “matter,” and 
“energy.” The second manifestation is taken to end Round 2, and 
so on.” The first manifestation of energy is taken as [IE] and the 
second as [2E], and so on. As energy can occur only once within a 
round, there are no levels in this fundamental category. These are 
the basic concepts governing the provision of energy isolates in 
CG: 

In UDC and DDC provision has been made for energy isolates, 


but the concepts of rounds and levels have not been recognized, 


7 MATTER 


Manifestation of the fundamental category “matter” can be of three 
kinds, namely, matter material, matter property and matter method. 
Matter material is simple enough to visualize. It usually consists of 
materials used for construction, consumption, and so on. It can take 
a variety of forms. In the subject of sculpture, wood, marble, stone, 
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bronze and so on can be considered matter material. Similarly, = 
the subject of painting, wood, paper, fresco, stone and metals can be 
considered as matter material. 

In chemistry, additive Property, constitutive property and electro- 
nic structure, are considered as matter Property. In medicine, disease, 
physiology and morphology are regarded as matter property. i 

In analytical chemistry, we can have matter method isolates suc 
as biological method, volumetric method, chemical method, magne- 


; r 
tic method and so on. Some people do not recognize matte 
method. 


EXAMPLES: 

G) Indian fresco painting of landscape 
Application of reagent to quantitative analysis 
Use of fluorescent in qualitative analysis 

(ii) Physiology of cell 
Microscopical anatomy 
Prevention of agricultural disease 


Photochemical Property of emulsion 
Diseases of lungs 


Catalysis in industry 
Optical Activity in physical chemistry 


ois: r P ` P n- 
(iii) Indirect volumetrie method for analysis of organic substa 
ces. 


Identification of the fu 


ndamental category “matter” is more diff- 
cult than that of the fun 


damental category “energy.” lassi? 
urs a great deal in various schemes of c 


only in a few places, 
The fundamental Category « 


s ; nd 
matter” can manifest itself in Rou 
1, Round 2, and so on. Matter 


n 
can also manifest itself more T x 
as been adopted in CC. Ae i 
ter isolates vas rather few. In He 
tion, matter was usually considered as consisting of era in 
for construction, consumption and so on. Later, east pro- 
the general theory of Classification led to the Ses f matter 
perty isolates should be considered as manifestation majarity of 
(rather than of energy). As a result of this sss font rename 
the so-called energy-cum-personality isolates of CC nerpy-cum-Del- 
matter property isolates. Therefore, a majority of a erty in CC7- 
sonality isolates of CC6 have been shifted to matter prop 
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The number of such isolates is quite large. Again, in 1968, the 
method isolates were also deemed as manifestation of matter. This 
has led to the recognition of a large number of isolates under matter 
property, and a few have been left under energy. Such is the posi- 


tion of these isolates in CC7. 


8 PERSONALITY 


The fundamental category “personality” has been used by Ranga- 
nathan strictly in the context of classificatory discipline. Generally, 
speaking, one might say that any manifestation which has a distinc- 
tive character (for example shape or specialized organs) is likely to 
be one of the personality. 

Personality denotes the thing itself. It forms the basis as well as 
the locus of all the other fundamental categories. This becomes clear 
from the fact that without personality, there can be no organ, cons- 
tituent, attribute or reaction in space and time. 

EXAMPLES: 

Treatment of heart disease 

Reference service in a college library in Delhi 

Designing of aeroplanes in USA 

Circulation of newspapers in a university library 

Audio-visual method of teaching mathematics in secondary 


schools 

Anger of children 

Constitution of India brought till 1950s 

Identification of the fundamental category “personality” presents 
the greatest difficulty. It is often too elusive in nature. The method 
of residues is adopted in its identification. In case a given manifes- 
tation is not one of the fundamental categories of “time,” “space,” 
“energy” or “matter,” then it should be considered a manifestation 
of the fundamental category “personality.” 

This approach is based on the assumption that there are five and 
only five fundamental categories. It follows logically that if we are 
able to rule out the fundamental categories of time, space, energy 
and matter, then we will be left with personality. This is the method 

it has not always been found to be easy to 


of residues. In practice, found 
apply, because there are still many areas where it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish between manifestations of fundamental categories like energy, 


matter and personality. Experience is of great help in such cases, 
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Like matter, personality can manifest itself in Round 1, Round 2 
and so on. Similarly, it can also manifest itself more than once in the 
same round within a subject. Thus, we find that personality can occur 
again and again as levels. The approach through rounds and levels 
has been adopted in CC. 

In CC6, every basic class has been provided with a schedule for 
the personality facet. In library science, library has been treated as 
» technology and geology, substance is con- 


8 series of divisions based on parts or 
basic class have been listed. Under 
crops have been enumerated. These 
er 027, types of general libraries have 
Tsonality. Under 546, non-metals an 
again, represent personality. j 
D DDC, in many classes, a series of divisions based on parts 0 
tities belonging to a basic class are given. In agriculture, 
from 633 to 635, Specific crops have been enumerated. Crops belong 
to the personality facet, In motor and Vehicles, and cycles (engineer- 
ing), 629.22 represents types of vehicles and 629.24-629.27 stands 


PE Parts of vehicles, These class numbers belong to the personality 
acet. 


metals have been listed, These, 


91 Conctusion 


e to 
ubjects. Otherwise, one would pee, 
er of categories separately for each basic 


be 
There is no doubt that Ranganathan’s solution has proved to 


quite successful. 
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Chapter SE VENTEEN 


Common and Special Isolates 


0 INTRODUCTION 


An isolate idea is “ 


” 


oe 
any idea or idea complex fit to form a comp 


ane jsO- 
“isolate term.” Similarly, a 
ic 
ational plane. The schemat 
presentation showing 


isolates to subjects an 


Universe of entities 


Universe of ideas 


i i " isolates 
Universe of Subjects Universe of isol 


Universe of basic 


í nplex 
Universe of compound Universe oneone 
subjects subjects sk 


n 
two kinds of isolates, namely, pee: 
Similarly, UDC recognizes co d sub: 
auxiliaries and special auxiliaries. DDC 18 has listed stanare “ute 
ich correspond to common ee 
able 7 correspond to special isola 


1 Common ISOLATES 
11 History 


. ; the con- 
In the second edition of DDC (1885), Dewey Qos ane o 
cept of “form divisions” for the extension as well as the sy 


vat 
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classes. In DDC 12 (1922), these were still named “form divisions.” 
In DDC 13 (1932), these were renamed “common subdivisions.” The 
provision was made for three categories (miscellaneous common sub- 
divisions, viewpoints and form divisions). In DDC 15 and DDC 16 
these were renamed “form divisions.” DDC 17 used the aE 
“standard subdivisions.” It was argued that these included not only 
form divisions but also aspects of the study of the subject or mode of 
treatment; therefore, these were to be called standard subdivisions 
In DDC 17, space isolates were made independent as area table (in 
DDC 16, space isolates were part of the history schedule). These 
were expected to be applied with Zero (0). At certain places, instruc- 
tions were given to omit even the zero (0). DDC 18 has extended the 
nine form divisions of DDC2 into two separate lengthy tables, listing 
standard subdivisions and area notation. This has been done to meet 
the challenge posed by the growing universe of subjects. 

Charles Ammi Cutter, in his Expansive classification (1891-93) 
used the local list for the division of geography itself, as well as er 
those subjects which admitted the application of geographical sub- 
divisions. The local list consisted of a series of numbers from 11 to 
99, F stands for history and F39 would represent History of France. 
The scheme indicates as to where a geographical division by urai 
list may be used to advantage. 

UDC has used the concept of common isolates and has made 
many improvements in recent years. 

CCI (1933) provided a separate schedule for common subdivisions 
Only one kind of subdivisions were provided. Besides common Rub: 
divisions, space and time isolates were also provided separately. It 
was in CC4 that anteriorizing and posteriorizing common subdivi- 

te categories. In CC5, these were named 


sions were given as separa 
common isolates. CC7 has elaborated the concept of common iso- 


lates. 
BCI provided systematic schedules (common isolates), consisting 


of anteriorizing (numerical subdivisions), time, geographical and lan- 
guage schedules. The scheme also listed seven auxiliary schedules 
enumerating historical and philosophical subdivisions, and 31 tables 
of special auxiliary schedules (special isolates) for application. 

BC2 has given an elaborate treatment regarding common and 
special isolates in the scheme. 

Schedules for each of the family of common isolates are provided 
by different major schemes irrespective of any particular basic sub- 


ject. LC and RIC form exceptions. 
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12 CC 
aR : ° S, 
In CC, family of geographical isolates (continents, countries, se 
districts and so on), feature time isolates (day, night, summer an 


-olate 
m and represented by the same So 
2e compound subject in which it in 
With which the compound subject goe 


Time isolates (all 
common isolates), 


lates), matter isolates 
isolates), 


: CO“ 
on of common isolates by Ranganathan re 


= "bes on 
mmon isolates, such as anteriorizing pine. 
isolates (ACI) and Posteriorizing common isolates (PCI), Ante 


: ' aus 
mon isolates are those which are used for do 


i i ts 
ments, which require to be arranged anterior to ordinary documen 
on the subject of concern, TI 


material.” Experience shows 
for preliminary perusal before 
continuous study. The exam 


as follows: 
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Isolates 


4 
Common isolates (C1) Specia] isolates (SI) 


p 1 4 1 Ü 


4 4 
CI dealing CI dealing with CI concerned Personality Matter Energy 
with subject language, forms with physical 


matter of exposition form of 
belonging to etc., belonging document belong- 
class number 'to book ing to sequence 
l number number 
4 
Anteriorizing common isolates Posteriorizing common 
(ACI) isolates (PCI) 
— L 2 U S L E 
1 ; mo 
Applicable before Applicable only Applicable only 
space facet after space facet after time facet 
4 
+. 4 Y n T 
Personality Matter Energy Space Time 


Note: Anteriorizing common isolates cannot be assigned to funda- 


mental categories. 
CC7 has provided the following schedules for common isolates: 


(a) Time isolates 

(b) Space isolates 

(c) Common energy isolates 

(dy Common matter isolates 

(e) Common personality isolates 


(f) Anteriorizing common isolates 
Time isolates have been described in Chapter Nineteen. Space iso- 


lates have been dealt with in Chapter Eighteen. 
A long list of common energy isolates has been given in CC7. A 


few of them are listed below: 


a0Z By action 
al2 Decreasing 
al4 Increasing 
a3 Removing 
a5 Separating 
aM Ranking 
aN Classifying 


aP Naming 
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bl Determining 
b2 Calculating 
b3 ` Counting 

b4 Measuring 
b5 Repeating 


A long list of common matter isolates 


' i f 
has been given, some o 
which are enumerated below: 


adl Property 

a02 Existence 

a03 Function 

a05 Relation 

a06 Identity 

all Accuracy 

al2 Reliability 

al3 Consistency 

al5 Precision 

al7 Efficiency 

A few isolates from common personality isolates are: 
Profession 

d By institution 

f Investigating 

f2 Observatory 

g Learned body 


t ducational institution 
EXAMPLES FROM CC6: 


2m44, N75 Journal of Library and Information Science Z Ds: 
Bv44 N6 History of mathematics in India brought up to ne 
ee International encyclopaedia of social sciences (19 
L437; 


Research in surg 


sate ery 
G91 a N7 Bibliography on Microbiology (1964) 
3 DDC “ding and 
DDC18 has provided Seven tables, Which aid in number. building 


n. These are also called auxiliary weet. 
ary tables), A table in DDC is “a el 
indicating various special concepts u 1 
ubjects and disciplines” (DDCI8, V. A 
construction of numbers, but are n 


ence of dependent notations 
repeatedly with a variety of s 
p. 61). These are used in the 
applied by themselves, 

The numbers in these tables re 


i sess 
present the same topic or pos 
the uniform meaning th 


i . In 
roughout its application to the schedule 
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340.05, 330.05, 301.05, —05 denotes periodicals. This leads to mne- 
monic (memory) function. The numbers added from these tables to 
the numbers taken from classification schedules lead to combinations 
of numbers having a consistent meaning in different contexts. 

The numbers taken from these tables cannot be used alone; they 
must be used along with numbers taken from the classification sche- 
dules. The dash (—) given before notation in these tables indicates 
that these numbers must be added to another number. These numbers 
in the tables provide synthesis. 

The names of seven tables are listed below: 

Standard subdivisions (Table 1) 

Area table (Table 2) 

Individual literatures (Table 3) 

Individual languages (Table 4) 

Racial, ethnic, national groups (Table 5) 

Languages (Table 6) 

Persons (Table 7) 

Table 1 and 2 have listed common isolates. Other tables have pro- 


vided lists of special isolates. 


Table 1 Standard Subdivisions 
This is a table listing “certain frequently occurring forms or 
methods of treatment applicable to any subject or discipline” (DDC 
18, V. 1, p. 61). They may be added, when required, to any number 
in the schedules. 

Standard Subdivisions (Table 1) 

Summary 
—01 philosophy and theory 


—02 Miscellany 
encyclopaedias, concordances 


—03 Dictionaries, 

—04 General special 
—05 Serial publications 
—06 Organizations 

=o Study and teaching 
—08 Collections 


= 09 Historical and geographical treatment 

The above standard subdivisions represent various forms (such as 
synopsis or outline, periodical, collection of writings, tables, illustra- 
tions, and so on), and modes of treatment (theory, technique, study 
and teaching, history). These forms of presentation and modes of 
treatment taken collectively have been called standard subdivisions, 
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These may be applied wherever they are considered appropriate. 

EXAMPLES: 

507 Study and teaching of Science 

605 Serials on applied sciences 

770.1 Theory of photography 

301.05 Serials on sociology 

630.202 Manual on agriculture 

220.3 Dictionary of Bible 

361.005 Serials on social welfare work 

Usually, a Single zero (0) is used to 
In the last example a d 
in certain classes, the 


d 
already been used. In some cases three or four zeroes have to be use 
for standard Subdivisions, 


4 UDC 


. A ili i S 
UDC has recognized two kinds of auxiliaries: common auxiliarle 
and special auxiliaries, 


Common auxiliaries consist of th 
Common auxiliaries of language 
Common auxiliaries of form (of presentation) 
Common auxiliaries of place 

Common auxiliaries of race q 
Common auxiliaries of time 
Common auxiliaries of point-of-view 
Common auxiliaries of materials 
Common auxiliaries of persons 


Out of the above list, the following can be included under common 
isolates: 


Common auxiliaries of form (of presentation) 
Common auxiliaries of place 


Common auxiliaries of time 


“Te . s to 
Common auxiliaries denote salient features which are common a 
most of thẹ classes, Ordinarily, these can be used throughou 


e following: 


nd nationality 
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connotation. The common auxiliaries 
ken from the main schedules with the 
pt when the alphabetical device is 


scheme representing the same 
are attached to numbers ta 
help of indicator digits, exce 
used. 


141 Common Auxiliaries of Form 
Common auxiliaries of form distinguish documents according to 
their physical form, bibliographic form or form of presentation. 
These are attached to the main UDC number. 


(a) Physical form 
551.1 (086.43) General shape and form of earth: a globe 


(b) Bibliographic form 
54(03) Chemical dictionaries. Alphabetically arranged 
works on Chemistry 
54 (048) Chemical abstracts 
54 (05) Periodical on chemistry 
(c) Form of presentation 
54 (091) History of chemistry 
Note: The presentation above is a historical one. 


142 Common Auxiliaries of Place 
These have been dealt with in detail in Chapter Eighteen. 


143 Common Auxiliaries of Time 
These have been dealt with in detail in Chapter Nineteen, 


2 SPECIAL ISOLATES 


21 CC 
such as family of heavenly body isolates in 
nd isolates in education, the family of 
cultivar isolates in agriculture, the family of substance isolates in 
chemistry and form isolates in literature are all examples of special 
isolates. Each such family of isolates has a distinctive character, 
s members. The special isolates belong- 


which is shared by each of it 
ing to a particular family can be used to form compound subjects 


going with a particular basic subject. 
We have already mentioned families of isolates where each family 


belongs to a particular basic subject. Besides these, there are some 
special isolates which can form “components of compound subjects 


The families of isolates, 
astronomy, the family of educa 
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going with more than one” basic subject, but not with na 
subjects. Such special isolates include the family of et veil 
and the family of environment divisions (environment, physical p 
sure, radiation and so on). 


x a r is called 
Each isolate idea included in the above families of isolates is ca 
a special isolate, 


‘ jal 

of special isolates for each basic subject, The special isolates i spea 

the compound subjects going with a particular basic subject be 

given separately for each basic Subject. The class numbers are to 

constructed by Combining the Special isolate numbers. ‘tical 
A list of selected Special isolates from the schedule of poli 

Science (CC7) is given below: 

W Political Science 

W, [IPI]; [MP]: [E] 

Political Science, [Polity]; [Pro 


perty]: [Action] 
Schedule of [IPT] isolates 
1 


State 
2 Government 
By political ideology 


—41 Idealism 

—43 Fascism 

—4A Communism 
Schedule of Matter Property [MP] isolates 
A Political culture 

B Political Socialization 
F Policy 

By duties of state 

F25A Equity and justice 
F25E Welfare Promotion 
F26 Liberty 


From the above, we Can construct the class numbers: 
W, 2-4A; F26 I; i 


iberty in Communism 
W, 2-43; A n fascism 


ted. 
é numerate’ 
age isolates has been er Sanskrit, 


cao 
Bae : mmunIC 
may be added that in literature, language is a means of co 
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CC7 has given a schedule of environment divisions for use in the 
division of basic subjects and isolates. An extract is given below: 
L Environment 


M Physical 
M5 Radiation 
M6 Potential 
N Chemical 


W Political environment 
Y Social environment 


22 DDC 18 
As already noticed, Tables 1 and 2 represent notations denoting what, 
in CC terminology, are called common isolates. Similarly, Tables 3 to 
7 list notations representing special isolates of DDC. 
DDC 18 provides major schedules consisting of compound sub- 
jects. Tables 3 to 7, listing special isolates, have been added only in 
the present edition. This is a major addition in the scheme. 


221 Table 3 Subdivisions of Individual Literatures 
This is a table of notations denoting “regularly occurring topics 
applicable to any literature.” These notations may be added to indi- 
vidual literatures in 810-890, and are special subdivisions of the 
standard subdivisions -08 for collections of literature, and -09 for 


history, description or critical appraisal of literature. (852.91408 
Collection of Italian drama for later 20th century.) 


222 Table 4 Subdivisions of Individual Languages 
This is a table of notations denoting “regularly occurring topics 
applicable to any language.” These notations may be added to indi- 
0-490. (428.1 Spellings in English language.) 


vidual languages in 42 


223 Table 5 Racial, Ethnic and National Groups 
This is a table of notations ‘‘designating specific racial, ethnic or 
national groups.” These notations are applied to other notations 
f add notes. (301.45 1111 Canadians.) 


from schedules by means o 


224 Table 6 Languages 
This is a table of notations “designating specific languages.” These 
ther notations in the schedules and tables 


notations are applied to o s : 
by means of “add notes.” (220.53931 Bible translated into Dutch. 


Here the number is constructed by adding -3931, which stands for 
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Dutch and 220.5 for Translation of Bible.) 


225 Table 7 Persons 
This is a table of notations denoting “Persons by specific occupa- 
tional and other classes.” These are applied to other notations in the 
schedules and tables by means of “add notes.” (808.8992241 Collec- 
tions from more than one literature (808.8992) by Lutherans (-241 
in Table 7). 


23 UDC 
The following common auxiliaries belong to special isolates: 
Common auxiliaries of language 
Common auxiliaries of race and nationality 
Common auxiliaries of viewpoint ' 
Common auxiliaries of materials and Persons 
All the special auxiliaries belong to special isolates, 


231 Common Auxiliaries 


; 2311 Common Auxiliaries of Language 
Common auxiliaries of language have been Provided Separately, This 


list can be extended, when Tequired, with the help of Subdivisions of 
the language schedule given in the main tables. 


The common auxiliaries of language are introduced b 
sign (=). These common auxiliaries are used to de 
or linguistic form of a document whose specific su 
by means of a main UDC number, 

Theoretically speaking, we might denote the language of each 
document being classified. But in practice, the language of a docu- 
ment is denoted only when there is a special need to make a distinc- 
tion between documents in different languages. Such is the case when; 
it is a polyglot document or a translation. 


y the equal 
note the language 
bject is represented 


54 (021)=20 or =20:54 (021) Chemistry, handbooks in English 


= 40:61 Documents in French on medicine 
= 30:61 Works in German on medicine 

= 82:08 Russian language, collected works - 
= 914 . 32: 08 Collected works in Hindi 


20:05 English periodicals 


lI 
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53 (038) = 40 Pocket dictionary of physics in 
French 
61 (03) = 20 Medical encyclopaedia in English 


Note: The above class numbers have been constructed on the basis 
of UDC (BS1000: Auxiliaries: 1974). 


23112 Multilingual Documents 
In order to specify the languages of a multilingual (polyglot) docu- 
ment, the concerned common auxiliaries of language are cited in an 
ascending order of their ordinal values after the symbol=00, for 


example: 
54 (021)=00=20 =40 Handbook of chemistry, bilingual English/ 


French 


23113 Translations 
Translations are denoted by=03, as shown below. 03 may be subdivi- 
ded in parallel with=2/=9. Thus, =03.2/.9, will be used to denote the 


source language. Further, =2/=9 may be added to indicate the 


language into which translated. 
61=03.82 Medical documents translated from Russian 


61=03.82=40 Medical documents translated from Russian 


into French 
Note: If the intention is to bring all French translations together, 


then the number will be 61=40=03.82 
The above examples show that the common auxiliaries of language 


can achieve the following: 
(a) Simultaneous designation of a subject by form as well as 


language 
(b) To distinguish translations of specific works 
(c) To achieve primary grouping by language 
(d) To specify the languages of a multilingual (polyglot) document. 
Note: UDC (BS1000: Auxiliaries: 1974) has been used to construct 


the above class numbers. 


2312 Common Auxiliaries of Race 
and Nationality ` 
presenting races not confined to any one 


These are useful for re 
(=97) the Arabs. (=1.22) Islanders. 


political unit. For example, 


2313 Common Auxiliaries of View Point 
This represents the second sign of relationship used to represent point 
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of view numbers. Some of the divisions belong to common isolates, 
and others to special isolates. For instance, from the point of view of 
research division, (001.5) is certainly a common isolate. 

EXAMPLES: 

678. 001.5 Rubber research I 

621.039.577.003.3 Nuclear reactors for power production, 
from the point of view of accountancy 

These divisions often come in conflict with facets enumerated 
within subjects in the main schedules. Even the term “point of view 
is considered a misnomer. However, in the case of “author's point of 


view,” we are supposed to use ‘.00 colon.” This usage seems to be 
correct, and was adopted later. 
EXAMPLE: 


162. 6.00 : 335.5 


Dialectics from the point of view of 
Marxism 


2314 Common Auxiliaries of Materials and Persons 


23141 Materials 

The -03 (hyphen nought three) auxiliaries “indicate the materials or 
constituents of which objects or products are made, and may be 
applied throughout main UDC schedules 0/9 if the material aspect is 
secondary to the subject content” (BS1000: Auxiliaries: 1974, p. 31). 


23142 Persons 

five) auxiliaries were formerly (in the 
C) special auxiliaries listed at 3 and 658.3, 
r pathology at 616. These have now been 
es and are applicable throughout UDC to 
vided otherwise. (These are listed in BS1000: 


The -05 (hyphen nought 

abridged edition of UD 

and specially prepared fo 

made common auxiliari 

indicate Concepts not pro 

Auxiliaries: 1974). 
EXAMPLES: 


02 — 055.2 Female librarians 


232 Special Auxiliaries 
of special auxiliaries employed in UDC: 
Name of special auxiliary Range of digits 
Hyphen (-00/-009, -0/-09, -1/-9) 
Dot zero 0 (.01/.09) 
Apostrophe , 
Celestial 


The following is a list 


Indicator digit 
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- is used for synthesis to be applied within the context of particular 
subjects. 

- is used to introduce facets within a subject, and its meaning as 
an indicator digit depends on the context. 

This is a restricted use of - (hyphen). 


EXAMPLES: 

616.22.05-055.1 Throat diseases of men 
616.314-083 Dental care and hygiene 
616 314-084 Dental prevention 
621-41 Sheets 

669.3-41 Copper sheets 


Note: Divisions under 621 are applicable to all subdivisions of 6 
(other than 61), with certain exceptions noted. š 
.0 is used for synthesis applicable within the context of particular 
Subjects. ? 
.0 is used to introduce 
an indicator digit depends upon the context. 
78.01 Musical aesthetics 
Note: Usually, a dot is placed after three digits, but here a dot has 
been included after two digits. 
784.01 Vocal music aesthetics 
677.052 Spinning machines (general) 
677.21.052 Cotton spi.ning machines 
Note: Special auxiliaries are also applicable to subdivisions of main 
° numbers as well. ¥ 
The apostrophe (°) is used to obtain compound numbers for a 
substance derived from two or more components. It is used mainly in 
chemistry and metallurgy. Thus, its use is limited to a few schedules 
in UDC. The apostrophe is used for subject synthesis, as opposed 


to notational synthesis. A 
The apostrophe sign is available on a standard typewriter keyboard. 
The restricted use of this sign indicates its underutilization. Therefore, 


it is suggested that other schedules be developed so that there can be 


a greater use of the apostrophe. 
EXAMPLES: 
546.33 *13 Chemi 

denotes chlorine. Common 
666.113° 14° 28 
Explanation: 


facets within the subject, and its meaning as 


stry of salt. (Here, 546.33 is sodium and 546 13 
salt is a combination of these two.) 
Lime-silica Glass 

666.113 Glass 

546.41 Calcium 

546,28 Silicon 
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EXAMPLE: 


Celestial special auxiliaries: 
(523.2*) 


and “2.” Here, the class 
special isolates. 


Conditions. These remarks are, i 
general, equally true about DDCI8. In fact DDC18 has fewer pry 
Sions for synthesis than UDC, UD and DDC have provided a large 
number of common iso] 

In CC, special isolates and common isolates have been categorized. 
For each basic subject, s 


j pecial isolates have been enumerated and 
assigned to a Certain level 
Category. A 


ates. 
s 


isolates can be attached, whenever needed. 
1: 6, where energy and second round first 
ality are found fused. For instance, this is the case in 


asa model. UDC and DDC are also 


1] 
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moving in this direction. By providing for special isolates for each 
basic class, as well as common isolates, and allowing for their combi- 
nation, shorten the schedules and also makes it possible to face the 
onslaught of the growing universe of subjects in a more satisfactory 


manner, 
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Chapter EIGHTEEN 


Space Isolates 


0 INTRODUCTION 


The fundamental category “space” is used here in the same sense il 
is commonly understood. It occurs in every subject forming loea 
description, or the local history of any subject. It is limited by the a 
face of earth, Space inside and Space outside. It takes the follow 
forms: 


(a) Usual geographical are: 


as like continents, countries and districts 
(b) Water formations like Oceans, seas and rivers la- 
(c) Physiographical formations like deserts, mountains and p 
teaux and 
(d) Population clusters such as Cities, towns and villages 
EXAMPLES: a 


1947 to the present day 


loping countries of the world 
Freedom movement in Gha 


na in the twentieth century 
(b) Minerals in Pacific Ocean 
Plant life in Indian Ocean 
Navigation in Atlantic Ocean 
(c) Himalayan travels in the 1960s 
Fauna of the Vindhya Mountains 
Street cleaning in Delhi 
It is rather easy to identify the fundamental category “space.” AS 
compared to other fundamental Categories, it comes next to the 
category of time as regards problems faced in its identification. 
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1 Space ENTITY ASA QUALIFIER 


Take the example of a subject such as “British period in Indian 
history.” British period is a time isolate. According to Ranganathan, 
in British period, the space entity is merely a qualifier. 


2 IMPERSONATION oF SPACE 


Sometimes, space can impersonate as personality. In “History of 
India,” India occurs as personality. Here, India is not a space isolate 
idea (That is, it is not space qua space). In other words, space has 
merely impersonated as personality. 


3 PROBLEMS 


Space is two-dimensional and, at times, it can become three-dimen- 
sional. (For example, mining of coal fifty metres below the surface of 
the earth at Jharia). Therefore, it is more difficult to deal than time, 
which is unidimensional. 

The characteristics to be chosen for determining space isolates are 
based on political, physical and administrative divisions. But we know 
that political and administrative divisions keep on changing, creating 
problems. In case we were to use the physiographic characteristic as 
a basis for classification, W° might succeed in achieving more per- 
manent divisions. But the literary warrant in existence is often written 
from the point of view of political or administrative divisions. This 
means that we cannot choose the physiographic characteristic as our 
basis. The only suitable solution seems to be to prepare a separate 
schedule for space isolates to deal with different epochs, though even 
this is full of difficulties. 

Space is limited by the surface of the earth, the space inside it, and 
the space outside. Any worthwhile scheme of classification must pro- 
vide for the entire surface of the earth. This means that an enumera- 
tion of the whole surface of the earth needs to be done, though in 
some cases the scheme can provide for devices to construct numbers 
for certain space isolates. But the enumeration of space isolates is a 
big job. Sm 

Having determined the characteristics to be used for obtaining 
space isolates, one can proceed to prepare the list of space isolates. 
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i . Our €x- 
The next problem is to arrange these ina helpful us eat 
perience shows that there is no unique way of pee (euch: 88 
Tangement, because divisions of the surface of the eart 


rr í iA 
` os ee, inistrativ 
continents, countries, Provinces, districts or other adm 
divisions) lie on a Surface, and not on a line. 


4 COMPARATIVE STUDY oF Space ISOLATES 


i ates. 
In CC, space isolates have been postulated as common isolates pi 
In UDC, space isolates haye been provided under comm 
liaries, 


In DDC, space isolates have been placed under areas table. 


41 Indicator Digits 

CC uses the dot (.) as an indicator digit. 
UDC uses the bracket (y 

DDC generally uses 


imes, 
Zero nine (09). It can be 009 or 0009. At tir 
the zero may be dropped. 


42 Guiding Principles 


421 CC awe 
llow the Principle of spatial contin 
ts in an array of subjects or the I on 
Contiguously in space—roughly id be 
a unidirectional line or a radial line, ora circle —they 3005151 
Sequence, except when any other 


is will 
it out” (Prolegomena, p. 187). This 
uence. 


undle of principles, as listed below: 
n 


CC has ma, 
According 
inan array 


el spatial 
tion rules 
iguity seq 
iple isa b 


(ii) Principle of top. 

(b) Entities along a horizontal line 
(i) Principle of left-to-right 
(ii) Principle of Tight-to-left 
(iii) Principle of ack-to-front 
(iv) Principle of front-to-back 

(c) Entities along ą circular line 

(i) Principle Of ç Oçkwise direction 


a 
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(ii) Principle of anti-clockwise direction 
(d) Entities along a radial line 
(i) Principle of periphery. to centre 
G Principle of centre to periphery 

(e) Distance from a point 
(i) Principle of away-from-position or increasing distance 
(i?) Principle of decreasing distance 4 

(f) Geographical contiguity 

Note: (i) There are five groups of principles belonging to the princi- 
ple of spatial contiguity. It will be noted that principles occur in 
antithetic pairs (for example principle of clockwise direction and 
principle of anti-clockwise direction). A choice will have to be made 
between a pair, which may be found applicable. The one to be chosen 
will depend upon the context. However, if both in an antithetic pair are 
equally helpful, then either may be chosen (in such a choice the canon 
of consistence sequence should be respected). 

(ii) In the above list, principles listed under b (iii), b (iv), e (ii) 
Were added later; therefore, these are not listed in Prolegomena. 

(hi) In a scheme for library classification, divisions of the surface 
of the earth would have to be provided. The divisions of concern 
(such as continents, countries, states, districts, and other political or 
administrative divisions) lie on & surface; these are not situated on a 
line. Therefore, geographical contiguity can be determined in a varie- 
ty of ways. As indicated above, a number of principles are available 
for the purpose. Each principle is suitable in a particular situation. 
Therefore, in practice, a particular principle would be applied de- 
pending upon the situation. The choice of a principle to be chosen 
for a given group of space isolates would be governed by one’s judge- 
ment. However, no definite guidelines can be laid down for the 
purpose. 

(iv) “Ordinarily, any o 
“time” may manifest itself o 
(Prolegomena, p. 410). Therefore, 


in a space facet. 


f the fundamental categories of “space” and 
nly in the last of the rounds in a subject” 
there is no need to indicate rounds 


422 UDC 
es lying behind the formulation of the schedule 


have been stated explicitly. However, one can determine the princi- 
ples which might have been used by the scheme. The same remarks 


are equally applicable to DDC. 


No guiding princip! 
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43 Schedules 


431 CC 6 21. 
of a schedule of isolates in [S] and es 
divisions and physical features re 


lete 
geographical divisions, and a comp 
iven below: 


Space isolates in CC6 consist 
These include geographical 
tively. The main divisions of 
list of physical features are g 


Ki 


TABLE 18.1 
ISOLATES IN [S]: GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS 
1 World 
1—0 Empire to be divided by (GD) 


16 Atlantic countries 

161 Mediterranean countries 

167 Baltic countries 

17 Pacific countries 

19 By Zone 

19A By Orientation 

1A Near-sovereign formation 
to be divided by (CD)/(SD) 


2 Mother Coun'ry 
3 Favoured country 
4 Asia 
5 Europe 
6 Africa 
7 America 
8 Australia . 
93 Land Within Pacific Ocean 
9473 Spitsbergen 
The Oceans 
95 Indian 
96 Atlantic 
97 Pacific 
983 Antarctic 
987 Arctic 
ISOLATES IN [S2]: PHYSICAL FEATURES 
a Geosphere -87 Mountain 
eS Delta j Hydrosphere 
e6 Island pl River 
f Forest N P6 Lake 
8l Valley T Ocean 
Telescoping Point 


Political Divisions 
Earlier level 
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Comments: In [S1], the characteristic “by physical occupant? has 
been used to divide the surface of the earth. Thus, we get land and 


sea. 
Land and sea have been further subdivided into canonical sub- 


divisions. As a result, we get continents and oceans- 

Next, these are again subdivided on the basis of the characteristic 
“‘by political division.” This characteristic is applied again and again. 
At some stage, we pass on from “by political division” to “by ad- 
ministrative division.” Experience shows that the two characteristics 
“by political division” and “by administrative division” are not easily 


distinguishable at the stage of separation. 

Thus, the three characteristics used are P 
administrative characteristics. 

The principle of spatial contiguity has been used to arrange the 
isolates in [S]. A few examples are discussed below: 

(i) Within a continent, 4 start is made from east or south and it 
goes round picking UP the countries for the first sector. When the first 
round is finished, the second round starts for the second sector. This is 


how it continues, till all the countries in the continent are exhausted. 
As regards the continent of Asia, the first cycle starts with China 
and ends with Russia (in Asia). The second starts with Afghanistan 


and ends with Tibet. Despite the best effort, certain countries located 
nearby would get separated. For instance, in CC6, Afghanistan and 
Pakistan have become separated in the arrangement, though both are 


neighbours. | ' 
In the continent of America, countries happen to be situated paral- 
lelly. Therefore cc6 makes 4 start from the north and proceeds 
towards the south, picking UP countries one by one. ee 

states (or counties) is ob- 


ii) Withi ntry, the sequence of s Nema 
a 5 entioned in (i). This is the case 


tained on the basis of princi : z 
a and so On. However, in the 


with countries such as Japan» Australia ane * ° 1 
case of India (after 1956), it has been divided first into convenient 


groups, such as southern states, western states, north-western states, 

2 eos 

northern states, eastern states and centrally-administered areas. Next, 
? . 


the principles used in 
(ii?) Within a state, ccé : att 

sort of convenient grouping of contiguous districts. In case of Madras 

state (as before 1956), it has been divided first into convenient groups 

(eastern districts, southern districts, west coast, ceded districts and 


Andhara Desa). Within each group, principles mentioned in (i) have 


been applied. 


hysical, political and 
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Some of the special features of isolates in [S] are given below: 


(a) Use of mnemonics: 
Atlantic countries 16 Atlantic Ocean 96 
Mediterranean countries 161 


Baltic countries 167 
Pacific countries 17 Pacific Ocean 97 


The application of devices such as (CD), (SD), and so on also 


leads to the use of mnemonics. 

(b) Law of parsimony: 

The mother-country is represented by 2 and favoured country by 
3. A library is more likely to possess a large amount of documents, 
Which would require the space isolates represented by the digits “2” 
and “3.” Therefore, this will lead to the satisfaction of the law of 


Parsimony. i 
In [$2], isolates for physical features have been provided. These 


Consist of (a) solid part of earth, as distinguished from atmosphere 


and hydrosphere, and (b) water envelope of the earth. 
The space isolates in CC6 consist of the following four blocks 


arranged according to relative levels: 


Block Species of digits 
Political divisions 1; 23 12 58 91 92... (initial digit 
and first significant digit is an 
Arabic numeral) 
Population clusters AUB | 
(initial digit ISLA... Z) 
Orientation divisions i 9A 9B 9C. sit W ; sh 
i (initial digit is an emptying digit). 
Physical features a D ci ae 
(initial digit IS 4 small letter) 


The above blocks have been placed in the form of a single tele- 
Scoped schedule. 

432 CC 7 
The following is an extract from the schedule of space isolates: 
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TABLE 18.2 
0Z By geographical area 
1 World 
2 Mother-country 
3 favoured country 
3Z Eurasia 
4 Asia 
5 Europe 
6 Africa 
7 America 
8 Australia 
92 Atlantic islands 
Land within Pacific Ocean 
935 Micronesia 
943 Antarctica 
947 Arctic islands 


n : : the 
m compound space isolates (note: t 


y By geographica] feature Divi- 
Same as the divisions from “Ub” to “Ux6" for Environment 
Sions in chapter DC 

zf7 River 

Zj8 Forest 

Zk2 Desert 


Individual geographical feature 


by (AD) with a “0” (zero) preced- 
ing the (AD) number co; 


mpound isolates 
1=z f7 Rivers of the world 
4=zm70H The Himalayas 
44=217 


Rivers of India 


By population cluster grou 


P (for collective treatment) 
Hamlet (till 500) 
02 Village (500 to 5000) 
< Town (5000 to 50,000) 
0. 


City (100,000 to 500,000) 
1=05 Cities of the world 


44=0B Bombay city 
1 Y Zone 
2 Equatoria] 
3 Topica] 
8 Arctic 
Compoung isolates (illustrative) 
15 Tropical zone of the world 
91 By 


area surrounding an ocean 
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96 Atlantic countries 
961 Mediterranean countries 
Compound isolates (illustrative) 
1=96 Atlantic countries of the world 
9A By orientation 
9B East 
9C Near-East 
9E Far-East 
9G South 
Compound isolates (illustrative) 
44=96 South India 
A By empire divisions by (GD) 
A52 Roman empire 
A55 French empire 
A56 British empire 


c By near-sovereign formation 
individual formations divisions by (CD) (illustrative) 
CN League of Nations 
CN4 United Nations 
CN48 The Commonwealth 


Compound isolates (illustrative) 


1=CN4 United Nations countries t 
4=CN4 United Nations countries of Asia 
1=CN48 Thecommonwealth countries 
(...) By subject group divisions by 
(3,381) — Rice belt 

(P, 111) English speaking 
(Q,7) Muslim area 
1=(Q,7) Muslim area of the 
44=(J, 381) Rice belt of India 


(SD) (illustrative) 


world 


of the above schedule shows that a 


pattern has been used for listing the space isolates. The pattern con- 
Sists of: by geographical area, by geographical ae population 
cluster group, by zone, by area surrounding an ocean, by orientation, 
by near-sovereign formation and by subject group divisions, respec- 
tively. It may be noted that each group of isolates has been allocated 


different sectors. mY š 
A special feature of CC7 is the provision of special components 
to form compound space jsolates. This has provided a solution fon 
the provision of special kinds of speciators, such as orientation, 
population cluster groups, near-sovereign formations, and so on. 
In CG6, interpolation between two consecutive numbers was a pro- 
blem. This problem has been solved by postulating emptying digits, 


Comments: An examination 
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EXAMPLES: 

CC6 CC7 
India 44 44 
Nepal 44974 ` 44T 
Pakistan 44Q7 44X 
Iran 45 45 


In CC6, some of th 
coordinate places at the 


433 UDC 


S 4 at m 
The following is an extract for common auxiliaries of place fro 


1) PLACEIN GENERAL 
100) Universality of place; WOrldi; sar international . Ria 


——) Zones, orientation, grouping, spheres and so on 


PHYSIOGRAPHIC DESIGNATION 
(22) Islands 


(23) Mountains (r: 
(24) Earth’s interi 
(26) Oceans. Seas 
(27) Ocean curren 
(28) Fresh (surfac 


RT 


anges, plateaux, upland) 
or 


ts. Gulf stream 


€) Waters, Rivers. Lakes 
G) THE ANCIENT WORLD 
(4/9) THE MODE) 


RN WORLD 
(4) EUROPE 
(5) ASTA 
(6) AFRICA 
(7) NORTH AMERICA 
(8) SOUT AMERICA 


OCEANIA, ARCTIC AND ANTARCTIC REGIONS 
(91) Malay Archipelago, East Indies 
(910) Indonesia 


(914) Philippines (Republic) 
(93) Australasi 
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(984) European Arctic islands 

(987) American Arctic, including islands 
(988) Greenland 

(99) Antarctica. South Polar regions 


Comments: The characteristics “by physiographic designation,” 
“by continent,” “by island” and “by polar regions” have been used 
mainly to obtain common auxiliaries of place. The sequence of 
auxiliaries consists of; place in general; zones, orientation, political, 


administrative units and areas etc., grouping of independent states, 


spheres for enterprises, etc.; physiographical divisions; continents; 


islands, polar regions. > 
Divisions (4), (5), (6), (7), (8) form a grouping based on the tradi- 


tional pattern. (4) to (8) represent the continents and (91) to (99) 
stand for Oceania, Arctic and Antarctic regions. Here, Australia has 
not been provided as a continent, but listed along with islands under 
Oceania, Arctic and Antarctic regions. 

Traditional grouping has been used a great deal in the arrangement 
of countries within each continent. For instance, in Asia, traditional 
grouping based on the regional approach consists of the Far East, 
Middle East, South Asia, South West, Central Asia and South East. 
Again, under India, grouping consists of Eastern India, Central India, 


Northern India, Western India. 
The underlying principles for arrangement have not been stated. 
e on the basis of the study of the schedule 


We can only derive thes ties 
of common auxiliaries of place. The examination of the schedule 
does show that the scheme has attempted to follow the principle of 
Spatial contiguity. But there are some faults in the schedule which 
cannot be overlooked. It needs to be revised drastically to meet 
present day needs. Divisions on India are out of date. There is a lot 
of scattering of contiguous regions. Russia and Turkey are found 
scattered in Asia and Europe. Hawaii, one of the states of USA, has 
been placed far away from USA. Islands have been placed separately, 
which is not always helpful. The arrangement of physiographic 
divisions is also not helpful. we : 

UDC has tried to use mnemonics In various places. Some of the 
places where these have been used include mountains and rivers, 
However, there should have been a greater use of mnemonics. 

The common auxiliaries of place can be put to the following uses: 

(a) To indicate the geographical range of the subject denoted by 


a preceding main number. 
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EXAMPLES: 

Indian patent law 347.771 (540) 

Indian railway system 385 (540) Ea 
(b) To indicate the geographical or regional aspect of the subjec 


š só. ; cede 
When such an aspect is Paramount. Here, the auxiliary will pre 
the main number, 


EXAMPLEs: 


India, its patent law (540) 347.771 


India, its railway System (540) 385 ir pie 
(c) To indicate intercalation, by interposing the auxiliary a 
the first two digits, or in some other preferred position (the entry 

under the main (Subject) number being still retained). 
EXAMPLES: 


Prices in India 33(540) 8.5 


(d) To denote the relation between, and association of, places may 
be expressed with the help of connecti 


India and (in relation to) France (540: 44) 


ween ancient Greek and Roman war strategy 
8) 


e Americas 
India and (tog 
Marriages in 


(considered together) (7/8) 
ether with) France (540+ 44) 
ancient Egypt and Babylonia 392,5 (324-354) 


ision, “—09 
is relevant here. This diyj 
used to achieve geographical tre. 
Extract from Table 1 (standa 
—09 Historical and 
—091 Treatment b 


? Tegions, places in general, Add ““areas' 
Notation 1 from table 2 to b 


geographical treat- 
ment,” 


Sion, as well as its subdivisions, are 
atment. 


> countries, localities; 
cription by place, by specific 
s” notation 3-9 from Table 2 to 
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Extract from Table 2 (Areas table) 

—1 Areas, regions, places in general 

—2 Persons regardless of area, region, place 

—3 The ancient world 

—4-9 The modern world 

—4 Europe 

—5 Asia Orient Far-East 

—6 Africa 

—7 North America 

—8 South America 

—9 Other parts of world and extra-terres 

islands (Oceania) 

Comments: The above notations gi 

alone but allowed to be used wit 


Schedules. i ; 
These notations are used either directly, when so directed, or by 


means of the interposition of «standard subdivisions” notation 09 
taken from Table 1. These can also be used when directed with 
numbers taken from other tables. However, a decimal point is always 
placed after the third digit of any number constructed in this 


manner. 

EXAMPLES: 

Wages in Japan 331.2952 

Note: Japan in Table 2 is represented by —52, and wages by 
331.29. 

Railroad transportati 

Note: In Table 2 Brazil is represented by —81. 

Thus, the notations in Table 2 make it possible to expand the 
number to provide for geograp 
largest auxiliary table. 

It may be added here t 


trial worlds Pacific Ocean 


ven in Table 2 are never used 
h any number taken from the 


on in Brazil is 385.0981 


ical significance. Table 2 is the 


hat the outline of area tables of DDC is 
More or less the same as that of UDC. Other divisions and sub- 
divisions of both the schemes are similar to some extent. Therefore, 
Some of the comments are equally applicable to both. Limitations in 
DDG, due to the lack of a faceted approach, do place a restriction 
in the use of the areas table. As already noted, availability of “ :” 
“4? and “J” has given a great advantage to UDC. Otherwise the 


schedule of DDC is more up-to-date. 
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44 Examples 
Topic CC6 cc7 UDC ety 
India 44 .44 (540) oo ei 
Christian — 1 (Q6) 1=(Q6) = 
countries 242 
The British 1-56 -.1=A56 (41-44) ==171 
empire 42 
British .1N48 -1=CN48 (41-44) —1712 
Common- 
wealth 
countries 
5 CONCLUSION 
Mo: 


unlike time 


the CC schedule 


"K. “Geographical schedule in CC, UDC 
1966, pp. 169-211, 


ation,” Encyclopedia of library science and> 
information Science, V.5, PP. 322-5, 
RANGANATHAN, S.R.“ Onnecting sym 
of Library Science, V.8, 1961, Pp. 69-7 
Tra “Optional facets in library classificati 
ciation, E 1949/50, 73-88, 97-107, 140-7. schi 
~~~» Prolegomena to library classification, 3rd ed., Bombay, Asia Publishing 
s Sections ERs, RB3, RE3, RG3, RJ3, RRI, SE3, TE4. 


: ” Is 
bols in time and space in CC,” Annals 


on,” Annals, Indian Library Asso- 


House, 1967 


Chapter N. INETEEN 


Time Isolates 


0 INTRODUCTION 


Bg fundamental category “time” is used here in the same sense as 
i commonly understood. Time occurs in every subject forming a 
ocal description or local history of any subject. It is unidimensional. 


It flows along one direction uniformly. It takes the form of usual 
century, decade, year etc., 


time isolate ideas, such as (i) millenium, 
and (ji) day, night, seasons, wet weather, dry weather etc. All of these 
are considered manifestations of the fundamental category Seimeni 

EXAMPLES: 

(a) Glimpses of Indian culture in 1920 

Education in India during 19505 
Portrait of Indian civilization in the 5th century 

Story of Hinduism from Mughal period to the present day. 

(b) Rainfall in India during winter season. 

Dry period farming in India 
es is rather easy to identify th 
i the fundamental categories, 

atter of identification. 


category “time.” Of 


e fundamental 
least difficulty in the 


this one gives 


1 Time ENTITY AS A QUALIFIER 


The time entity can occasionally occur as a qualifier. A particular 
entity may be nothing but personality; however, the time entity in it 
May merely serve as a qualifier. 


EXAMPLES: 
1972 Ambassador Car 
1971 Fiat Car 


1978 Hind Cycle 
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the above exam 


In ples, the specific subject denotes personality, 
but the time entity h 


as occurred merely as a qualifier, 


2 IMPERSONATION OF TIME 


So far, we have described tim 
as personality, matter, ener: 


impersonate or officiate as a 
itself, 


x e 
e qua time. Time can also impersona 
By and space. That is to say, He a 
fundamental category other than 


21 Personality 


i cet 
literature and classics, the author e 
. Here, time impersonates as a fundam 


23 Space : 
In CC6, numbers for oil Tesources in NATO countries and India 
under Maratha Power have been obtained in such a way that time 
manifests itself as space. 


3 CHARACTERISTIC 


Duration is usually used as 
example CC7 employs the ch 
year,” “by geological age,” “b 


Š Heh + r 
a characteristic to divide time. Fo 


y calendar time.” 


4 STARTING TIME 


To measure time, we must have a starting Point. For this purpose, 


sF Aa Ol 
aracteristics such as “by division 
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ge may use an era. It may bea cosmic era (based on cosmos that is 
relating to universe especially distinguished from earth), religious era 
(based on foundation of a religion), historical era (based on a 
historical event) and so on. 

We may use the Christian era (based on the birth of Christ) as a 
Starting point, because this era is used all over the world. Therefore, 
We may call it a favoured era. As a result, no indication would be 
necessary in the class number to show the use of the Christian cra. 
An indication would be required, if the non-Christian era is allowed 
to be used by the scheme for classification for certain purposes. 


5 Unit oF DURATION 


In order to measure time, we require not only a starting point but 
also a unit of duration. Experience shows that it is desirable to adopt 
larger units of durations for far-off periods. Century, as à unit, may 
Prove to be suitable for many of the subjects for periods prior to A.D. 
1000, Similarly, for periods after A.D. 1000 “decade”, as a unit, may 
Prove to be sufficient enough. There is no hard and fast rule for this 
Purpose. The unit to be adopted will depend upon the specific subject 
Involved, Some subjects may require larger or smaller units. However, 
for documentation, we may occasionally require units as small as 
minutes or seconds, or perhaps still smaller ones. The unit may be as 
small as a microsecond, if the document deals with a fundamental 
Particle. On the other hand, for a document dealing with the forma- 
tion of minerals, it may be a geological age. Thus the unit of time to 
be adopted will depend upon the kind of specific subject being dealt 


With, as well as the level of classification required. 


6 CONVERSION OF CALENDARS 

Different eras use different units of time and have a different starting 
Point. In the Indian calendar, 60 years are equal to a century. A day 
1$ divided into 60 intervals, similarly, for other units of time. In an 
Arabic calendar, the lunar month is used as a base instead of the 
Solar month. The year is also worked out on the same basis. However, 
it is possible to reduce one calendar tO another with the help of a 


Conversion formula. 
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7 COMPARATIVE STUDY OF TIME IsoLATES 


71 Scope 


d common isolates. These occur as: 


Š $ š: ade 
eas like millenium, century, decade, 
year, and so on. 


(ii) The time isolate idea 
qualities, time by 1 
SO on, 


3 5 ical 
S Such as seasons, time with Sea u A 
unar divisions, time by solar divisions, a 


The time isolates are called common auxiliaries of time, and thes 
serve to specify the following: 


_ Date, period or Other time aspects such as past, present, ae 
seasons of the year, months Of the year, weeks of the month, days o 
the week, hours of the day, peace time, war time, work time, rest time, 


time duration, time Intervals, various (non-Christian) time reckoning 
and phenomenal divisions, 


ese auxiliaries are Meant to denote date, Period or other time 
aspects of the j 


s 
the main UDC number. H 


date of Publication or issue, 


713 DDC 


are provided under Standard subdivisions. These 


: 7 SERT ideas 
Orical Periods, and occur as usual time isolate idea 
ntury, etc. 


The time isolates 
are called hist 
like decade, ce 


72 Indicator Digits 


Means of an indicator digit. 
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From the first to third editions, the colon (:) was used. This led to 
an unhelpful arrangement. This would be clear from the examples 
given below: 

Library Science (general account) 2 
pe ceariptive account of library con 

Note: u was used forcedly, otherwise a homonym would be caused. 
2:2 can represent public libraries or libraries in India, because the 
Same indicator digit was employed to connect the type of library and 
the time facet. 

Library management in India till 1950s 24u2 : NS 

Comments: When the above three documents are arranged on the 
shelf, the order would be Title 2, Title 1 and Title 3. u represents 
the descriptive account (survey). Survey material was considered 
approach material. Therefore, u was given an ordinal value less than 
Arabic numerals and Roman caps. It was also given anteriorizing 
value. Any number followed by u gets a precedence over the original 
Number, It may be said that it is not correct to place the descriptive 
Account earlier than the general account, represented by Titles 1 and 3. 
. This happened because only one indicator digit, namely, the colon (:) 


Was available for the purpose. 
_ From the fourth to sixth editions, the dot (.) was adopted as an 
Indicator digit. This was also found unhelpful—as can be seen from 
the examples given below: 
Travel in Servai Hills in 1960 US. 4411. 2S. N60 
Travel in Madras (city) in 1960 U8. 4411. 3M. N60 
Travel in Madras State in 1960 us, 4411. N60 
Comments: When the above three titles are arranged on the shelf, 
the sequence would be Title 1, Title 2 and Title 3, because Roman 
Capitals have greater ordinal value than Arabic numerals. This means 
that a general book concerned with the State of Madras would be 
Placed on the shelf after a specific book dealing with Madras (city). 
t has been found, from experience, that the general should appear 
before the specific. Therefore, the abov nsidered 
Unhelpful, 
ha the reprint of sixth edition, th 
ee ted comma (‘). This has made 
ç quence for the above titles because ! 
alue less than that of a dot (.). Thus th 
elow: 
Travel in Madras State in 1960 Ú8.4411 “N60 


ditions in India till 1950s 2u2 : 


e arrangement is co 


has been replaced by the 
sible to achieve a helpful 
ven an ordinal 
as given 


e dot (.) 
it pos 
t has been gi 
e sequence would be 
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Travel in Servai Hills in 1960 J E 
Travel in Madras (city) in 1960 U8.4411.3M‘N6 
722 UDC 


Common auxiliaries of time c 
except 571 (prehistory). The 
special series developed speci 
for. The indicator digit used 
inverted commas (n) 


an be attached to the main ne 
reason being that for prenhon d 
ifically for this field has been provi a 
for common auxiliaries of time 


723 DDC tates 
n listed under standard geen 
one of the auxiliary tables. Histo 


73 Guiding Principles 


731 CC wach 
& principles. These have been Sa 
a few postulates which are speci 
are: 


in ee e” and 
any of the fundamental categories ““spaci 
“Time” may manifest 


in a 
itself only in the last of the rounds in 
subject” (p. 410). 


“Since space and ti 


F f a 
me facets can occur only in the last round o 
subject, there is no nee 


Ir 
d to indicate the round in their names or the! 
symbols” (p. 41 1). 


CC is based on a set of guidin 
in Prolegomena. They include 
meant for time isolates which 

“Ordinarily, 


732 UDC 


No specific guiding Principles are available. 


i y. 733 DDC 
No specific guiding principles are available. 


74 Schedules 


C, a few of the time isolates haye been enumerated. 
€ isolates can be formed with the help of the directions 


In CC and UD 
The rest of th 
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given in the schemes. In DDC, a few time isolates have been 
enumerated, but it is not possible to construct other isolate numbers. 


T 741 CC 
n the 6th edition of Colon classification, time isolates have been 
2 (second level time) 


pe sed for T (chronological divisions) and T: 
(feature time) as given below: 


TABLE 19.1 
ISOLATES IN [T] (CHRONOLOGICAL DIVISIONS) 

Before 9999 BC K  1600to 1699 AD 
Al Eozoic L 1700to1799 AD 
A2 Palaezoic M 18001o1899 AD 
A3 Mesozoic N 1900 to 1999 AD 
A4 Cainozoic P 2000to 2099 AD 
AS Quarternary Q 2100to2199 AD 
B 9999 to 1000 BC R 2200 to 2299 AD 
C 999 to1 BC S 2300 to 2399 AD 
D Iito999 AD T 2400 to 2499 AD 
E 1000to 1099 AD U 2500 to 2599 AD 
F 1100 to 1199 AD V 2600 to 2699 AD 
G 1200 to 1299 AD w 2700 to 2799 AD 
H 1300 to 1399 AD X 2800 to 2899 AD 
I 1400 to 1499 AD YA 2900 to 2999 AD- 
J 1500 to 1599 AD YB 3000 to 3099 AD 

YC 31000 3199 AD 
TABLE 19.2 

Š ISOLATES IN [T2] (FEATURED TIME) 

day-time 
q night 
5 twilieht 
n season 
PL Spring 
n summer 
n5 autumn 
n7 winter 
PI meteorological period 

dry 
DS: ' Wet 
P8 snow 


the inverted comma, 


isolates is 
tes for T and T2 are 


Note: As the indicator digit for time 
Time isola 


therets dow 
Bie i will precede time isolates. 
Joined by an inverted comma. 


Comments: Examination of time iso and T2 shows that 


lates in T 
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time isolates have been arranged by means of a systematic approach. 
In T, Al to A5 denote geological periods. B denotes a period of 


9000 years. C and D cover a period of 1000 years each. E to YC 
cover a period of 100 years 


time isolates in T consist of is 
in the descending order of 


Chapter DC gives a schedule of ti 


Me isolates for CC7. The follow- 
ing is an extract from the same: 


b 


By meteorology 


94 Week 

" Divisions as 
c By wind 9401 Week 1 
d Calm 9452 Weck 52 
e Breezy 95 Month (solar) Division as 
j By temperature 9501 January 
m AAA a r pi I T Yw. 
n Hot AN 9512 December 
q By humidity 96 By season 
r Dry 7 961 Spring 
t Humid 963 Autumn 
OZ By divisions of year 97 Year (solar) 
OZZ By lunar divisions Earlier level 
1 Waxing moon Civil time 
11 First half 9Z By civil time 
12 Second half A By Geological age (before 

9999 BC) 

13 Full moon Al Eozoic 
8Z By solar divisions 


91 Day time 
912 Morning 


916 Evening 
92 Night 
93 Day 
931 Sunday 


937 Saturday 


Comments: As 
7th edition is m 


A4 Cainozoic 

AZ By calendar time 
B 9999 to 1000 BC 
E 1000 to 1099 AD 
G 1200 to 1299 AD 
J 1500 to 1599 AD 
K 1600 to 1699 AD 
M 1800 to 1899 AD 
N 1900 to 1999 AD 
Q 2100 to 2199 AD 
S 2300 to 2399 AD 


compared to the sixth edition, the schedule of the 
ore detailed and a number of changes have also been 
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Incorporated. The isolates have been divided into two parts. The 
first part includes meteorological, lunar and solar divisions, along with 
Seasons. The second part consists of civil time, which is an earlier 
level. Meteorological divisions are represented by Roman small letters. 
Lunar and solar divisions, as well as seasons, are denoted by Arabic 
numerals, However, civil divisions have been obtained by a combina- 
tion of Roman capitals and Arabic numerals. 


E 742 UDC } 
Xtract from the table of common auxiliaries of time (UDC, p. 22) is 
given below: 


TABLE 19.3 
+.” CHRONOLOGICAL DIVISIONS. DATES 
+ Antiquity. Ancient times. B.C. 
“04/14” Christian era, A.D. 
“15/1 9% Middle Ages, Medieval 
Q Modern times. Modern... « 


19” 
“3/7 20th century.... Recent... Contemporary : -- - 
OTHER TIME ASPECTS 
at" €. ” 
3119 Past, present, future » . . « Cf. Gil 
“312” Past, previous... . former . ; -+ 
“313” Present, current... . . Cf. “19 
"39" Future 
“339 Seasons of the year i 
33 Months of the year e.g., (refers to months in general, not to 
€ dates 
aoe re 
aa November k 
“349% Weeks of the month (Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th) 
“3421” Days of the week: Monday to Sunday 
“342 1” Monday 
“344 Sunday 
“36> Hours of the day 
“37 Peacetime, wartime, etc., and so on 
“gy Worktime, rest-time, etc. : 
“599 Time duration. Period or term of time 


“65 Time intervals. Periodicity. i 
Various (non-Christian) time reckonings 


Phenomenological divisions 
for civil divisions, 


ssigned 
AT, digit 2 has not been 


Comments: Digits 0 and 1 have bee 
f A.D. The 


Te 4 ave b 
Presenting the first two millenia o 
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used. Possibly, it was left out to be used later on, for the third 
millenium A.D. The digits from 3 to 7 and their subdivisions have 
been adopted to Tepresent other time aspects. Under other time 
aspects, provision has been made for the following: ké 

Past, present, future; seasons of the year; months of the year; wee z 
of the month; days of the weck; hours of the day; peacetime, ar 
and so on; worktime, Test-time and so on; time duration, period a 
term of time; time intervals, periodicity; various (non-Christian) tim 
reckonings; phenomenological divisions. isian 

In CC, time reckonings Provided according to the none 
calendars are supposed to be Converted in terms of the Christi 
calendar. However, UDC has made no such provision. 


743 DDC ë Waddie 
In DDC, time isolates have been listed as historical periods (in data 
tion, provision has been made for the 21st century), under sta 


š lists 
subdivisions (DDC, v. 1, pp. 121-22). The Table 19.4 given below 
the time isolates: 


TABLE 19.4 
— 0901-0904 HISTORICAL PERIODS 
—090 1 To 500 A.D. 
—090 12 To 4000 B.C. 
—090 13 4000-1000 B.C. 
—090 14 1000 B.C.-1 A.D. 
—090 15 1-500 
—090 2 500-1500 
—090 21 500-1200 
—090 22 13th century, 1200-1300 
—090 23 14th century, 1300-1400 
—090 24 15th century, 1400-1500 
—090 3 Modern Period, 1500— 
For 20th Century, 1900-2000, see -0904 
—09031 16th century 
—09032 17th century 
—09033 18th century 
—09034 19th century 
—0904 20th century, 1900-2000 
—09041 1900-1920 
—09042 1920-1930 
—09043 1930-1940 
—09044 1940-1950 
—09045 


1950-1960 
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E 05046 1960-1970 
209047 1970-1980 
=e 1980-1990 
are 1990-2000 

21st Century, 2000-2100 


ree erie: There is no provision for specific dates in DDC. The 
ite Med Shows that as we proceed towards the 20th century, the 
RA j duration becomes smaller and, in the 20th century, the unit 
ae ecade, except for the 1900-1920 period. Provision has also been 

ade for the 21st century. These divisions would usually serve the 
peer of book classification. In the 20th century divisions, in the 

On ation of end point, DDC has not followed the usual convention. 

r example, the 1950s could have been indicated by 1950-1959. 

in addition to the above schedule, time isolates have been provided 
ee ° history schedule, languages, literatures and so on. Time iso- 
on S in these subjects are not common isolates. For instance, in the 
i ° of Indian history, an ad hoc schedule for time isolates has been 
eee rated Such ad hoc schedules are available for different coun- 

es in history, literatures and different languages. 


EXAMPLES: 
ccó UDC DDC 
3BC «C996 «—0003” _ 
10BC «C989 “—0010” — 
50 s 
OBC «C499 «_0500 = 
2356 “ 6” = 
900 BC ‘B7643 —2356” 
OBC ‘B0999 «9000 = 


ar reckoning nota- 


“ordinary calend 
in the order of year, 


lon to b 
e placed between invertet ) 
ae nth, day, using four-two-two pattern. Dates before the birth of 
rist (B.C hed—(minus sign).” 
Au sr Gs. : fic dates in DDC; therefore, the 


DDC 
CC6 UDC 
18th century oe “7” 09033 
“19” 0904 


20th century “N 
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Decade 1910-1919 ‘NI “191” 09041 (This repre- 
sents 1900-1920) 
Year 1912 ‘N12 “1912” — 
August 1942 “N4208 1912082 _ — 
I5th August 1942 *N420815 1942.08.15" — 
CC6 UDC DDC 
16th to 19th century ‘M&J 15/187? 0903 
17th to 19th century ‘M<_K 16/18” 0903 


Period of 3 months = “44.03” x> 


Between Second and “93010<— 002 “42-02/-010” =e 
tenth day 


Note: Ranganathan was of the view that an arrangement bass or 
the latest Period gives a more helpful sequence. In UDC, the oa 
ments would get arranged on the basis of the beginning of the perot 
which is not always helpful. in- 

A bounded duration would be required to represent both the bie 
ning and the end of a period of time. This provision becomes eat 
for documentation work. CC and UDC have made specific pIo ma 

has not made such a provision; however, it 


! n is Š -ases, 
Provided a few numbers, which meet the requirements in some cé 


CC6 UDC DDC 
*N69:n5 “1969:323” T 
*N69-963(CC7) 
“N80 


Autumn of 1969 


Future with Tegard to 


“1980:313” ae 
1980 A.D 


‘ee 
Note: In CC7, the hyphen digit (-) has been postulated for co! 
Pounding two i 


fe 
isolates in the Same schedule. This leads to a shorte 
ing of the schedul 


ise 
€ of all possible isolates, which would otherw! 
have to be listed. 


C 
CC6 UDC DD 
Past Ne “311” i 
Future N> “£3138 F 


Note: There is no SPecific provision in DDC 18 for past and ray, 
aS such, but one Can provide for Specific periods in some cases only. 
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75 Public Time and Private Time 
In the second edition of Ranganathan’s Prolegomena to library classi- 
Jication (London, Library Association, 1957), the concepts of public 
e were recognized. However, in the later litera- 


time and private tim 
d a mention of the concept of private time, as 


ture one does not fin 
well as the special treatment provided to it. 

The terms of public time and private time, as employed in the 
second edition of Prolegomena (pp. 258-61), are described below: 

In order to measure time, we need a starting point. The origin of 
an era may be used as a starting point. The origin of each era may 
be regarded as a public event. Therefore, a time isolate got by means 
of measuring time from such an origin can be called public time. It 
may be added that public time is generally measured with respect to 
the date of birth of Jesus Christ, which would be regarded as an 


origin. 
Occasions arise in the study of specialized subjects, when time 
may prove to be unhelp- 


measured by means of the public calendar 1 
ful, In such cases, we may “measure time from an epoch inherent to 


the subject itself.” Thus, in the study of the natural history of bac- 
teria, the time of the beginning of its culture may be treated as a suit- 
able origin. This leads to the concept of private time. Here, the unit 
of duration would depend upon the nature of the subject. 


EXAMPLE OF PRIVATE TIME: 

Development of reptiles between 2nd day and 10th day K94:7/ 
£010<-002 

Note: f is the unit of time, that is day. The stroke (/) is a symbol 
for private time. This indicator digit had been suggested by Ranga- 
nathan earlier. 


Effective Decade 


The concept of the latest effective decade has been used in cc. This 
refers to: “Grouping by intervals of about one generation is helpful 
and also sufficient in the arrangement of subjects. For, a generation 
is a natural and significant unit in the progress of human affairs and 
thought” (CC6, p. 1.49). This concept is a useful one, and perhaps 
unique to CC. 

EXAMPLES: 

Bibliography on physics brought up to 1940s CaN5 

Bibliography on chemistry brought up to 1950s EaN5 

Note: 1940s is represented in cc by N4. The rule says that when 
the natural decade number ends with 4 or 5, then the latest effective 


76 Concept of 
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decade is to end in 5, Therefore, N4 would be replaced by a 
However, no change is made for the 1950s because they are repr 
sented by NS, and it would be retained as it is. 


8 CONCLUSION 


Time is unidimensional, 


š : t 
and geographical area two-dimensional, (A 
times, we may have to p 


rovide for three dimensions in dealing vi 
8, flying of moon, surface of the earth, we 
is easier to deal with, It is infinite, wie 
but geographical area is usually limited re 
- In spite of this, CC and UDC are auia 
in the time facet, so that in almost 


i : he 
with the time isolate in the subject. T! 
same cannot be said about DDC, 


UDC and CC provide full autonomy to classifiers to get coet ae 
sive isolate numbers for time, Only a few of the isolates have Fries 
enumerated; the rest can be constructed with the help of the pace 
tions given in these schemes. DDC does not provide such 
autonomy, 

It may also be added that, ordinarily, time isolates are coma 
isolates in CC and UDC, but in DDC. besides standard subdivision’ 
of time, a large number of ad hoc schedules have been BY te 
literatures, history and so oni Ti A 
are not common isolates. This is 


sony jme 
Tanged on the basis of the a i 
isolates, the problems of interpo ally 
hese problems can be solved us 


bearing period of 


I p ire 
for maturation of the cataract of an eye, etc. This would Smee 
enumeration of special time isolates for the purpose. CC wi 
required to enume 
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Chapter TWENTY 


Indicator Digits 


0 INTRODUCTION 


Sear rp as 
respond to the standard components. The indicator digits serve . 


a en : c m 
bolts and nuts, which help to Join together the isolates taken fron 


z 3 lex 
different schedules, so as to form a variety of compound or comp 
subjects, 


‘ e pi? efixed 
According to Ranganathan, an indicator digit is “a digit prefix 


to an isolate number to indicate the fundamental category of wie 
the isolate is a manifestation,?*1 However, the concept of an indies 
digit has undergone change, According to a later definition, 4 
indicator digit is “a digit that indicates the interrelation between two 
component ideas of a Subject.’ Such a digit possesses ordinal valle 
dea. It does not have semantic value. í 
ween the two components in a sO sn 
cator digits can be used to represent, 
of relations between components 10 


ot represent ani 


€ interrelation bet 
The different Kinds of indi 
Coextensively, Various kinds 


subjects, 


1S-R, Ranganathan, “Development in 
fication,” Library Science, 6, 1969, p. 2 
2A, Neelameghan eteni < 


j Colon Classificati ition 7: Schedule of basic 
Subjects,” Library Science, 10, 1973. sation, Edition 7: Sche 


the use of digits in Colon Classi- 
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1] TERMINOLOGY 


sed at one time or the other to refer to 
auxiliary number; connecting apparatus; 
bol; conjunction; connector; division 
separating digit; sign post and 


Various terms have been u 
indicator digits. These are: 
connecting digit; connecting sym 
figure; facet indicator; fence; operators 


signal digit. 
The above terms are not exactly synonyms. If we examine them 
in shades of difference in 


carefully, we shall be able to discover certai 


their meanings. 
In the first and second editions of Colon classification, the term 


“connecting apparatus” was used. The third, fourth, fifth and sixth 


editions used the term “connecting symbols.” The third edition of 
Ranganathan’s Prolegomena to library classification (1967) adopted 


the term “connecting digit,” instead of connecting symbol. The 
seventh edition of Colon classification has preferred the term “‘indica- 
tor digit.” 

Of the various terms, 
Priate. The use of this ter 


t? seems to be more appro- 
m was suggested by Palmer and Wells in 


1951. They put forward the argument that “when a symbol is used to 
announce a change of method of division, it can be called an indicator 
digit because it indicates a new method of division. 3 Later, this 
term was adopted by Ranganathan. Some people do prefer to use 
the term “facet indicator,” but this is a restricted use of the concept 


of indicator digits. 


“indicator digi 


2, FUNCTIONS 


The functions of indi:ator digits are to: Le 
dicator digits can be used to indicate 


(i) indicate relationship: in i a i 
relationships of various kinds, such as hierarchical and coordinate 
inter-relationships between or among subjects, or the idea components 
of a subject. In CC7, the sadicator digit “&” serves to indicate the 
phase relation. 

(ii) perform sequentia 
of classification to achieve 
or idea components of subject 


1 function: indicator digits enable a scheme 
the preferred helpful sequence of subjects, 
s, in a linear arrangement. This becomes 


3B.L Palmer and A-J. Wells, Fundamentals of library classification, London, 


Allen and Unwin, 1951, P- 65. 
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a Way that it leads to a helpful sequence on the shelf. -. 
(iii) accommodate new subjects or idea components of a subject I 

an array or chain: indicator digits make it possible to achieve a 

helpful position for new subjects or idea components of subjects 


in an array, as well as chain, Without disturbing the basic structure 
of the scheme. 


Subject is, to a great extent, due to the use of indicator digits. Thus, 
homonyms can be avoided. 


(vi) indicate the nature of the facet of 


the number following it: 
in Colon classification, indicator digits su 


ch ase“, : ;—perform such 


(vii) provide relief to the eye, as 
number into parts, and 


(viii) serve as an aid to memory, 
It may be added that indicator digits do not denote any subject Sr 
idea component of a subject. This means that they do not per rang 
the concept representation function. In other words, they do no 


a 
on, though they do, however, serve 
rammatical function). 


these digits help to break the 


3 DDC 
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298 Theory of Classifi:ation 
4 UDC 


. A: it 
UDC has provided a large variety of indicator digits. Therefore, i 
has been able to make i 


. C 
been enumerated. The use cf indicator digits has also enabled UD 


. : an a 
Scheme for Classification rather th mee 
“purely analytic” one. That is why UDC js called an almost face 


Bs > COE le) (Loy: ee... 
HES fea -0 -f.0 (apostrophe) a Ski nš 
Of the above indicator digits, the plus (+) and stroke (/) oe 
are anteriorizing digits, because these endow the preceding host c ¿He 
Number with an Ordinal value immediately less than that of 


* iorizing 
concerned host class number. The rest of the digits are posterior 
digits. 


Of the various indic 
are Meaningful digits: 
(Omen) (1/9) (=, . Je L/D? 02 2 <6 


ator digits available jn UDC, the following 


JCG 


The concept of the indicator digit has evolved through aia 
Stages. In the first edition of Colon Classification (CC), Ranganat () 
used the term “connecting apparatus,” which included the sea i 

. Ranganathan Considered the function of the co 
olts and nuts ina Meccano set.” 1 The colon (:) wa 


: of 
mation of compound subjects and with the help 
0 (zero) a class number for complex s 


edition of CC, the col 


*S.R, Ranganathan, Colon Classification, 2d ed., Madras, Medras Library 
Association, 1939. p, 1.12, 
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Even today the colon continues to play an important role. In the 
second edition of CC, he continued to use the term connecting 
apparatus. However, the dash (—) was added as an additional 
indicator digit. This digit was used in combining two or more class 
numbers (i.e. isolate numbers) taken from one and the same 
‘standard unit schedule.” This was called the ‘‘auto-bias device.” In 
the 6th edition of CC (1960), it was renamed ‘‘super-imposition 
device.” Later, it was referred to as “‘speciator device.” ° 

In the third edition of CC, these symbols were renamed as connect- 
ing symbols. In this edition, the dot (.) was added as new symbol for 
representing phase relations. In the fourth edition, the symbols con- 
tinued to be called connecting symbols. In this edition, <-—>; , were 
In the fifth edition, the symbols were called 
he arrester) and the starter (, were added 
no new indicator digits were 


added as new symbols. 
connecting symbols. T 
as new symbols. In the sixth edition 
added. However, in the reprint of the sixth edition in 1963, the 
inverted comma (°) was added. It was meant to indicate the time 
facet. The term connecting symbols continued to be in use. 

The third edition of Prolegomena to library classification (1967) 
adopted the term connecting digit. Ranganathan defined a connect- 
ing digit as “any digit in a class number prefixed to a facet number 


Other than the basic number.” Er al 
Later on, this term was replaced by the indicator digit, and seems 
the 7th edition. In this edition,* 


to have been accepted, being used in 
“&=-+ have been added as new symbols. The symbols *“<—have 
been assigned anteriorizing value. 

z he ideas of DDC and other sche- 


Ranganathan was influenced by t leas t 
ded in bringing out progressive refine- 


mes of classification. He succee | 
Ment in the concept of indicator digits. From the first to the third 
t described in explicit terms. Its 


editions of CC, the concept was n° It 
application was also not clear enough. Ranganathan added new indi- 
The concept also . clearer 


cator digits from time tO time. ` F 
with the passage of time. The ordinal values of these digits have been 
hieve the preferred helpful 


provided, and occasionally changed to ac : 
Sequence. As a result, as been ableto provide for different 


GG h : 
levels and types of phase relations (intra-array, inter-subject and so 
on). This has also enabled C 


C to use facet analysis to a greater extent, 
which has taken it nearer to becoming a freely faceted analytico-syn- 


and compound basic subject evo- 


“Compound isolate 
h F Science, 7, 1970, pp. 1-32. 


5S.R. anathan, 
See gh forty years.” Library 


lution of the concept throu 
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thetic scheme for classification. The first to third editions (version 
1 of CC) were rigidly faceted. The fourth to sixth editions (version 
2 of CC) were almost freely faceted. The seventh edition (version 3 of 
CC) will be a freely-faceted one. These versions are related to ‘uses 
of different indicator digits for diverse kinds of facets.” From the 
first to third editions, the number of indicator digits available for use 
were limited, thereby causing rigidity. For example the class number 
for ‘‘designing in electrical engineering" was D66:::4, which caus- 
ed a cluttering of colons. This happened due to rigid-facet formula. 
It became possible to break down such a rigidity due to the availabi- 
lity of additional indicator digits in later editions. This shows the 
importance of the role of indicator digits in the growth and develop- 


ment of CC. 


6 BC 


(apostrophe) the comma (,) and 
digits. The symbols & and % were 
introduced in the final volume of the first edition of BC. These indi- 
cator digits (& and %) were used very rarely and were withdrawn 
later on. The comma was used extensively as a facet indicator (facet 
link within a class). The hyphen was used as a general-purpose link 


In the first edition of BC, ©.’ 
hyphen (-) were used as indicator 


for phase relations. 


In the second edition of BC, retroactive notation has been emplo- 


yed within each homogeneous class (but not between classes). The 
advantage of such a notation is that it does not require different 
types of symbols for connecting devices. The examples are given 


below to serve as illustration: 


BC (edition 1) BC (edition 2) 


Clothing industries UVC UVC 
Buildings UVC, E UVC B 
Equipment UVC, E UVC G 

UVC, G UVC D 


Personnel 


Therefore, in the second edition, indicator digits such as the 
comma and hyphen have been replaced by two basic types of charac- 
ters (letters and numbers). However, there are two instances where 
the hyphen and comma may be employed profitably. In case the lib- 
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rary adopts a polic 
hyphen can be used 
the colon is applied 
BC2, which may req 


y of multiple entry in its classified catalognsial 

to separate the constituent facet terms. In U n 

for a similar purpose. There are a few classes i 

uire alphabetical device to represent names 

persons. Here, a comma may be used instead of a numeral. jen 
In the second edition of BC, digits 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 have 


ovis are orm 
used as indicator digits. Digits 2 and 3 are used for common fi 
subdivisions. 


Digits 4 to 9 are used for common subject See 
Digit 7 has been adopted to connect the time facet. Digit 8 indicaa 
that the space facet follows it. Digit 9C is used for comparis¢ 
relationship. 


Digit 9J has been used for the influencing relationship: 
Similarly 9E, 9G, 9H and 9K represent other relations, 


7 CONCLUSION 


The role of indicator digits in any faceted scheme is extremely w 
portant. In Colon classification, till the time the number of indicat E 
digits was limited, the scheme had a great deal of rigidity. This mey 
dity broke down when additional indicator digits were made use Ç i 
This change, with other improvements, is likely to make this a freely 
faceted one. ing 

The use of indicator digits at the notational plane helps in meet! a 
the challenge of the multi-dimensionality of a growing universe a 
subjects. In addition, these digits break the block in the form of } 
class number into sub-blocks. As a result, the eye would find it P 
convenient to pick up a class number in a single sweep, and also, t 
would become more helpful to remember a class number for a shor 
duration. 


re is need for further investiga- 


tion so that full benefit could be got out of it, 
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Classifying by UDC a 
M.M. Kasnyap, “ 


ar, 9, 1971, paper CB. 


” 
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Study of the Progressive use of the indicator digit device 19 
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Colon Classification,” Annals of Library Science and Documentation, 22, 1975, 
pp- 120-132. 

A. NEELAMEGHAN, “Colon Classification, Edition 7: Schedule of basic sub- 
jects,” Library Science, 10, 1973, paper P- 

S.R. RANGANATHAN, “Development in the use of digits in colon classifica- 
tion,” Library Science, 6, 1969, paper A. 

Universal Decimal Classification, Abridged English edition (3rd edition, 1961), 
London, British Standards Institution, 1961, pp. 10-25. 


Chapter TWENTY-ONE 


Phase Relation 


One of the modes of forma 
is called loose assemblage, 
the phase relation in libr: 


: jects 
tion of subjects in the universe of san by 
This mode of formation is represente 


x : ion 
ary classification. Every library casit e 
scheme for macro-thought embodied in books has to provide fo 
phase relation, 
1 DDC 


zs ase 
In the first edition of DDC (1876), there was no provision for ph 
relations. In the f 


car was 

Ourteenth edition of DDC (1942), Pro maa 

made available for 00 Viewpoint divisions (such as the C 0001 
economic, organization and personnel viewpoint divisions) an 


É es e 
In the 18th edition of DDC (1971), there is a provision for phas 
relation. Under standard subdivisions 


+ 024 denotes “works for SP 
fic types of users.” Tt may be remembered that a decimal point N 
always added following the third digit of any number constructed i 
this manner, 
EXAMPLES: 
Differential c 


alculus for Physicists 
Mathematics 


515.302453 
for engineers 


510.02462 
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2 UDC 


In this scheme, the ‘:’ (colon) is used to represent the indicator digit 
for phase relation. However, UDC does not distinguish the different 
kinds and levels of phase relations. It may also be added that: the 
colon is also used to represent a facet relation. 
EXAMPLES: 
General relation between 
Statistics for physicists 31 1:53 
Comparison between Fabian socia 


physics and chemistry 53:54 


lism and national socialism 
335.72: 335.76 

d earthworms 
595.141: 595,142 
294.3: 294.51 


Difference between simple marine worms an 


Influence of Hinduism on Buddhism 


3LC 


y means of enumeration. These are 
“General subject.” This may be inter- 
preted as special aspects of a general subject. In some cases, such 
Provisions lead to cross-classification. However, no specific instruc- 
tions are available for constructing a particular level or kind of phase 


Phase relations are provided b 
often given under the heading 


relation. 
EXAMPLES: 
ND PAINTING 
History 
49 Early works (to 1800) 
50 General works 
53 General special A +e 
eg, Comparisons of ancient and modern painting 
N FINE ARTS 


General works 
7420 Early works (to 1800) 
7425 Treatises, 1800- 


7428 General special 1 
ego Comparisons of ancient and modern art. 
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4 BC 


According to Mills, in BCI “The hyphen (-). . .is now generally used 


as a phase link, comparable with the UDC colon”.! In BC2, Brea 
sion for phase relations has been made on an extensive scale, as give 
below: 


(a) Relations with other subjects: 
6T Comparison 6W General influence, effect 
6U Exposition 


6X Influence by another pubisa 
6V Authors Viewpoint 6Y Influencing another subjec 
(b) Relations with other subjects: 
9C 


Comparison with another subject 9G General influence, 


effect 
9E Exposition through another subject 9J Influence by PER 
other subjec 
9F Authors viewpoint 9K Influencing ane 
other subject 
Note: 6T/6Y is used if a Place/time concept features in the primary 
phase, 


5.CC 


cts. This was a restricted applica- 
ationship. We find the evidence for 
lassification. 

lassification (1933), the scheme pro- 
intended to bring together ‘‘such 


n some other class, or as have some 
other class...” This relationship 


1J. Mills, Modern outline of library classification, London, Chapman & Hall, 
1959, p. 144. 

PSR. Ranganathan, Prolegomena to library classification, Madras, Madras 
Library Association, 1937, 
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f If we look carefully into the applica- 
tion of phase relation as prescribed in the first edition, then we can 
come to the conclusion that it was a restricted application of the con- 
cept of phase relation being confined only to one kind of relationship, 
that is the bias relation. It was the only relation provided in the sche- 
me. The digit 0 (zero) was prescribed as an indicator digit. 

EXAMPLES: 

SOT Psychology applied to education 

R40N Ethics in relation to fine arts 

B280T Statistics for teachers 

DOF Engineering biased to technology 

The second edition of Colon classification (1939) provided for two 
phase relations. Digits «Q” (zero) and «: (colon) were prescribed as 
indicator digits. Actually, the ‘? (colon) was used for the subject 
device. In 1942, influence relation was recognized and an indicator 
digit z8 was prescribed for. Later z8 was replaced by “Od” (zero d). 
In 1949, the tool phase was recognized and the indicator digit “:? 


(colon) was used. : : 
The third edition (1950) recognized the following phase relations: 


was called the phase relation. 


Nature of relation Phase relation 


Biasing q 
Tool 2 
Aspect N 

« Comparison = 
Influencing 


From the above table it follows that in the third edition, different 
digits were prescribed to represent different kinds of phase relations. 
EXAMPLES: 
Engineering biased to technology DOF 


Engineering a lied to technology q 2A š 
Th ea na (1952) followed the practice of the third edition. 


In 1954, it was decided-to accept the use of the packet notation for 
the subject device. Thus, engineering applied to technology was given 
the class number F : (D): 

The fifth edition of Colon cla. 
levels of relationships, such as phas' 
tions; 


sification (1957) recognized two 
e relations and intra-facet rela- 
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Nature of relation Phase relation Intra-facet relation 
General relation a j 
Bias b k 
Comparison c m 
Difference d n 
Influence g r 


In the sixth edition of Colon classification (1960), three levels of 
relations, called phase relation, intra-facet relation and intra-array 
relation were recognized, Within each level, five kinds of relations 
were isolated. These relations are given below: 


Nature of relation Phase relation 


Intra-facet relation Intra-array 
relation 
General a j t 
Bias b k : 
Comparison c m w 
Difference d n w 
Influencing g r y 


In 1967, it was decided to isolate tool phase relation and it was 
allocated ‘Oe’ (zero e) as indi 


; e 
cator digits. This relation takes plac 
when one subject i 


was provided in t 
tion. 


31 Present Position 
We may recognize three kinds of loose assemblage as given below: 4) 
Assembling together of two or more subjects (basic or compoun 
—Loose Assemblage 1 d 
` Assembling together of two or more isolates taken from one an 
the same schedule—Loose Assemblage 2 d 
Assembling together of two or more isolates taken from one aD 
the same array of order higher than one, in one and the same 
Schedule—Loose Assemblage 3 
First assemblage giy 


es rise to complex subject, second leads to 
complex isolate of kind 


1 and third leads to complex isolate of kind 2. 
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Corresponding to these, we get three levels of phase relations such 
as “inter-subject phase relation,” “‘intra-facet phase relation,” and 
“intra-array phase relation.” Within each level, six kinds of phase 
relations have been recognized. These are general relation, bias, com- 
parison, difference, tool and influencing relations. 

The table given below lists the levels and kinds of phase rela- 


tions: 


Nature of relation Inter-subject Intra-facet Intra-array,, 
phase relation phase relation phase relation 


General 
Bias 
Comparison 
Difference 
Tool 
Influencing 


Reaage 
o 5 B ts 
< 


It may be noted that the indicator digit between the class number 
e phase relation is “&” (ampersand). In 


and the digit representing th MOL 2a 
the sixth edition, the ‘0’ (zero) was the indicator digit for phase rela- 


tion, Now it has been replaced by é. a 
tion is an assemblage of two or 


We already know that phase rela 
isolates. ‘Each component in 


more subjects (basic or compound) or! 
j ( > They are called “Phase 1,”? “Phase 


the assembly is called a “phase. _ t 
2,” etc., as determined by their sequence in the assemblage (Pro- 


legomena, p. 358). 

In the next few pages, 
been discussed. The same TU 
phase relation and intra-array phase r, 


rules for inter-subject phase relations have 
les are equally applicable for intra-facet 
elation. 


511 General Phase Relation 
The general relation is “a phase relation of more or less compre- 
hensive or non-descriptive kind between the two phases.” The sequ- 
general phase relation. But for the 


ence of phases hardly matters in gen : 
sake of Sas ney Colon classification has prescribed the sequence 


of phases to be the same as the sequence of component phases in the 


s “oan, Colon classification, New Brunswick, N.J., Graduate 
Sk RPR utgers, the State University, 1965, p- 96. 


School of Library Service, R 
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Sequence of classes, isolates or arrays 
cable. 


The class number for “Physics in relation to chemistry” would be 
C & aE. Here, C has been made Phase 1 because it comes earlier in 


the sequence of classes than E, “&” is an indicator digit for the phase 
relation, “a” stands for general relation. 


» Whichever is found appli- 


This isa “phase relat 
biased towards phase 2; that is, the ex 
the needs of a specialist i 


ndard of exposition, or by the 
4 In the bias phase relation, 

ased phase. Phase 2 is named the biasing 
phase. 


“Psychology for teachers” 
Here, Psychology has been m 
Psychology, written especially 


Would get the class number S&bT. 
ade Phase 1, because this is a book on 

for the use of teachers. If such books 
are not distinguished from Ordinary books, then these will get mixed 
up. In case a teacher requests 


i for a book on psychology, a book on 
psychology written for teachers can be brought to notice. 


513 Comparison Phase 
comparison is made betwee 
umber is the earlier class ny 


Relation 
n two subjects. The subject 
mber is treated as the first 


In this phase, 


The class number for “Bo 
I & cK. Here, botany has b 
number for botany has less 


tany compared with zoology” would be 
een made the first Phase because the class 
Ordinal value than that for zoology. 


between two subjects. The 


subject whose class number is an earlier class number is treated as 


the first phase. ee I A 
The class number for “Difference between botany and agriculture 
would be I & dJ. Botany has been treated as the first phase because 
the class number for botany has less ordinal value than that of agri- 

culture. 


4Ibid., p. 96. 
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I 515 Tool Phase Relation 
In this phase, one subject is applied for the study or development of 
another subject. The subject under study is treated as the first phase 
and the subject used as a tool is considered as the second. 

The class number for ‘‘Application of mathematics to engineering” 
would be D & eB. Engineering, being the subject of study, has been 
Placed as the first phase. Mathematics is a tool here; therefore, it has 
been treated as the second phase. 


516 Influencing Phase Relation 
In this phase relation, the influence of one subject on another is ex- 
pounded, The subject being influenced is considered as the first phase. 
The second phase is called the influencing phase. 

The class number for “Influence of geography on political science” 
would be W & gU. Here, political science is the subject being in- 
fluenced; therefore, it has been treated as the first phase, and geogra- 
phy is regarded as the second phase. 

EXAMPLES FOR INTER-SUBJECT PHASE RELATION: 

Relation between botany and zoology I & aK 

Relation between political science and economics W & aX 

Botany biased to zoology 1& bK 

Statistics for physicists 

Botany compared with zoology 

Difference between plant life and animal life I&dKk 
emistry E&eC 
to engineering D&eB 
ducation T&eS 


Application of physics to ch 
Application of mathematics 
Application of psychology to ë 


Influence of botany on zoology K & gl 


EXAMPLES FOR INTRA-FACET PHASE RELATION: 
hism Q2 & j4 


Relation between Hinduism and Budd 


Morphology biased to physiology L; 2 & k3 
Hinduism compared with Buddhism Q2 & m4 
Morphology compared with physiology L; 2 & m3 

nduism and Buddhism Q2 & n4 


Difference between Hi 
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Difference between morphology and physiology L; 2 & n3 
Influence of Buddhism on Christianity Q6 & A 
Influence of physiology on morphology L;2&r 
EXAMPLES FOR INTRA-ARRAY PHASE RELATION: 5 
Relation between rural folk and city folk Y31& E 
Aristocracy in relation to middle class Y52&1 
~ Rural folk compared with city folk Y31 & ie 
Aristocracy compared to middle class Y52 & v 
sie, p 
* ifference between rural folk and city folk Y31 & w5 
` Difference between aristocracy and middle class Y52 & w3 
Influence of city folk on Tural folk Y31 & y5 
Influence of aristocracy on middle class Y53 & y2 


6 LAW oF Parsimony 


minates the need for repeating tne 
St class in the second phase. Q 6 & r4 ie 
ism on Christianity, Here, host class Q ha 
not been repeated, Similarly, economy is achieved in intra-array 

WS represents the difference between rural 
ken Separately, rural folk and city folk are de- 
noted by Y31 & Y35, Thus in the class number for the phase 
relation Y3 has been Omitted. This leads to economy. Therefore, we 


can see that intra-facet and intra-array phase relations satisfy the law 
of parsimony. 


i Conclusion 
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Scheme which has made an elaborate provision for phase relations, 
BC2 has also made a good provision. In CC, six kinds of phase rela- 
tions have been recognized. There is a need for intensive investigation 
to examine these relations, and also to determine new phase relations, 


which may be found useful. 


FURTHER READINGS 
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Chapter TWENTY-TWO 


Book Number and 
Collection Number 


1 BooK NUMBER 


11 Ultimate Class in 
The first step in classifying the universe of books is to place each he 
the ultimate class to which it may belong. “Ultimate class of ; , 
subject of a book—that is, the class of the smallest extension, in ©, 
preferred scheme for classification, in which the book can be place t) 
(Prolegomena, p. 503). Take the case of a particular ultimate cla a 
such as statistics. In a library, there may be many documents pelona 
ing to the same particular ultimate class. In other words, there WOY 
be many documents having the same class number, say B28 (C 3 
There would be need to individualize such documents. The documen 
belonging to the same ultimate class can be subdivided on the bed 
of appropriate characteristics, A subject as a basis for further sü 
division cannot be used for this purpose. The characteristics tO z 
used can be the name of the author, year of publication, languag 


ms : an 
form of exposition or medium of expression, number of volumes: 
SO on. 


12 Canon of Book Number book 
In view of the above, Ranganathan formulated the canon of tion 
number. According to this canon, “a scheme for book classifica lise 
should include a scheme for book numbers in order to individy’ 
the documents having the same subject as their ultimate S Yu J 
mechanize their preferred arrangement among themselves unable 
legomena, p. 503). Thus at a point where the class number is umber 
to individualize the books, the job is taken over by the book lassifca” 
There are varying practices which have been adopted by cC 
tionists in this regard, 
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13 Colon Book Number 
Colon classification makes use ofa facet formula to construct the 
book number, The same is based on the concept of facet analysis. 
and provides for possible characteristics. which are “likely 35 
arise in the expression of an idea in forming a work and also the 
characteristics likely to arise in embodying a work in the form of a 
book”? (Prolegomena, p. 507). The experience indicates. that this 


formula is able to meet possible contingencies. 
The facet formula for book number prescribed by CC, is given 


below: 
[L] [F] [Y] [SN]. [V] —ISJ; [C]: [EVN] 
The symbols used above are explained below: 
L= Number for the language of exposition, to be taken from the 


-schedule of language isolates 

F= Number for the form of exposition, to be taken from the form 
schedule 

Y= Number for yea 


chronological schedule 
SN= Serial number, beginning with 1 for the second book received 


in the library or spotted out for inclusion in the bibliography, 
as appropriate (the serial number is used so as to distinguish 
between the different books belonging to the same ultimate 
class and also having the same language and form numbers) 
V= Number for the volume, taken from the book itself. 
S= Number for supplement, to be taken from the book itself. 
C= Number for copy (this is a serial number. The second copy 


will get “1” and the third coPy will get “2”). 
for pseudo-classics. Pseudo- 


EVN=Eyvaluation number is use 
k—that is, a work not fit to be 


classic is a pedestrian wor ; 
treated as a class ovoking associated works—such as, 


evaluations or paro elf (Prolegomena, p. 501). 


r of publication, to be taken from the 


ic—pr 
dies its 


131 Conventions 
be too long, but experience shows that 


The facet formula appears to ° 
if economy measures are adopted, in more than 90 per cent books 
and periodicals the book number would merely consist of the year 
number only. The CC year number !S three-digited. Thus, the CC 


book number would usually be three-digited. 
Ranganathan suggested the concept of favoured facet number. This 


leads to economy in the length of a book number. The conventions 
regarding use of the favoured facet number are given as follow: 


o O QO 
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(i) In case the book is in the favoured language of the library, ta 
language number can be omitted from the book number. T 
favoured language is the one in which the library possesses t 
largest number of books. ber 

(ii) The language number can be omitted from the book numbe 
of a volume of a periodical, the assumption being that the class 
number for a periodical shall include the number of. its country ae 
publication, which will normally indicate its language. This will n° 
hold for a country like India, which has more than one language. 

(iii) Language number should be omitted from the book number 
of a book in literature, unless the language of the book differs from 
the language of the literature—the reason being that the class num- 
bers in the basic subject literature include the number for the langu- 
age of the literature. A similar convention is applicable to books on 
linguistics. However, the language number cannot be omitted if the 
language of the book differs from the language being studied. 

(iv) The form number can be omitted in the book number of 4 


book in prose, because prose is the form of exposition im the majo- 
rity of books. 


©) The year number is a compulsory part of the book; therefore, 
it cannot be omitted, 


132 Examples 


Characteristics ` Book number 
1674AD K74 
1977AD N77 
1977 Volume 1 N77.1 
1977 Volume 2 N77.2 
1977 Volume 3 N77.3 
1977 Volume 3, Supplement 1 N77.3-1 
1977 Copy 1 N77 
1977 Copy 2 N77; 1 
1977 Copy 3 N77; 2 
Evaluation of a pedestrian 

book published in 1977 N77:g 
1977. Second book of the year N771 
1977. Third book of the ycar N772 


Practical. 1977 v N77 
Verse. 1977 


w IN77 
Bengali. 1977 157 N77 
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Characteristics Book number 
157 v N77 


Bengali. Practical. 1977 
Bengali. verse. 1977 157 wl N77 


Note: In the above examples, class number has been assumed to 
be C4 Heat. The above book numbers have been prepared according 
to CC6 book number scheme. English has been taken as a favoured 
language and prose considered as favoured form of exposition. The 
digits used, arranged in the ascending sequence according to their 


absolute values, are: twenty-four Roman capitals omitting I and O; 
n smalls omitting i, 1 and o; the punctuation marks 


twenty-three Roma 
such as dot, hyphen, semicolon and colon; and the ten Indo-Arabic 
numerals. 

e Different Editions of a Book 

dition of a book is published in 1957, and 
65; then, the two book numbers 
he two editions shall get scatter- 


133 Scatter of th 
Let us assume that the first e 
the second edition appears in 19 
Shall be N57 and N65. As a result, t 
ed. In order to bring these together, “the numbers of the years of 
Publication of the successive editions may be used as if they were 
copy numbers” (Prolegomena, p. 510). Thus, the first edition will get 
the book number N57, and the second will get the book number 
N57; N65. 


134 Different Editions of CC 
CC provided the form of exposi- 


From th he third edition, r 
tion as qaa oP š class number. CC must have been influenced by 
DDC in this regard. But the language of exposition K given under 
the book number. However, it was Im 1950, when ue Sonapi of 
Optional facets was accepted, that it was decided to shift isolates be- 

ition from class number to book 


longing to the form of exposit < 
number. This was implemented in the 4th edition of CC (1952). 


14 Author Number (Dewey) 
Melvil Dewey described the construction of the book number through 
individualization according to the name of author. He favoured 
“translation sistems by which a name IS represented by its initials, 
i 1 
With remaining letters translated into numbers, e.g. Freeman, F835. 
ewey decimal classification and relative index, 18th ed., New 


1Melvil Dewey, D. 
yol. 1, p. 94. 


York, Forest Press, 1971, 
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The experience shows that alphabets serve a useful purpose in indi- 
vidualizing the book number. But introduction of numerals seems to 
be difficult to understand. Dewey also described three other methods 
of constructing book numbers, such as special author tables, time 
numbers and accession order. He discussed the merits of all these 
four methods. DDC did not ¢evelop the book number as an integral 
part of the scheme of library classification. This becomes clear from 


the fact that the form of exposition has been provided as a part of 
the class number itself. 


15 Cutter Book Number 
C.A. Cutter, in his Expansive classification, described a system of 
book numbers based on individualization by the name of the author. 
The system is similar to that of Melvil Dewey. 


EXAMPLES: 

Abbot Ab2 
Aldridge A12 
Beard B34 
Shneider Sch 57 
Smith Sm51 + 
Swain Sw1 


16 Cutter-Sanborn Three. 


-figure Author Table 
Charles Ammi Cutter devised a sc 


heme for book numbers. At pre- 
sent, the most commonly used version of the original by Cutter IS 
entitled Cutter-Sanborn three-figure author table} altered and fitted 
with three figures by Kate E. 


Sanborn. It is a popular scheme, used 
with DDC, 


The table consists of three or more initial letters from a ua 
or a surname itself and a three-digited number. However, letters w 
as J, K, E, I, O and U are represented by two-digited numbers. The 


: i ven at 
arrangement is alphabetical, but S and the vowels have been given 4 
the end of the consonants. 


A sample from the table is given below: 


Bem 455 Chandl 

Ben 456 Chandler, M. 
Benc 457 Chanl 

Bend 458 Chann 
Bendo 459 Chant 


ne 
2Charles Ammi Cutter, Cutter-Sanborn three-figure author table, Swanso: 
swift revision, Chicopee Falls, Mass., H.R. Huntting, 1969. 
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In the above table the numbers in the centre'are applicable to 
letters in both adjoining columns. In order to apply the table, find 
the letter group nearest to the surname of the author. Add the intial 
letter to the same. In case the surname of the author (or part of it) 
fits between two numbers, then prefer the first number as listed in 
the table. To this, a work mark or work letter can be added to get 
an individualizing call number for each work. The work mark is add- 
ed after the cutter number. 

The book number for Higher than Himalayas by James Ben would 


be B 456h. , 


17 Biscoe Book Number 
W.S. Biscoe worked out a scheme of book numbers in 1885. It was 
called the Biscoe date-table. It is based on individualization by the 


year of publication. 
The Table worked out by Biscoe is given below: 


Aven BC O 1880to 1889 AD 
B 1. to999 AD P 1890 to 1899 AD 
(0j 1000 to 1499 AD Q 1900 to 1909 AD 
D 1500 to 1599 AD R 1910 to 1919 AD 
E 1600 to 1699 AD S 1920 to 1929 AD 
F 1700 to 1799 AD T 1930 to 1939 AD 
G 1800 to 1809 AD U 1940to 1949 AD 
H 1810to 1819 AD V  1950to 1959 AD 
1 1820 to 1829 AD W 1960 to 1969 AD 
J 1830 to 1839 AD X 1970 to 1979 AD 
K 1840 to 1849 AD Y _1980to 1989 AD 
L 1850 to 1859 AD Z 1990 to 1999 AD 
M 1860 to 1869 AD 

N 1870to1879 AD 

A Biscoe book number consists of a Roman capital as the first 


digit, followed by a single-digited numeral. Thus, W9 will represent 
1969 AD, Till the twentieth century, the length of the book number 


will be two-digited, but for years beyond that, the book number will 


have to be three-digited. : í 
e books published in the same year 


In case there are two or mor 
then a Roman small can be 


belonging to the same ultimate class, t ° 
added after two digits. However, it does not have a provision for 


taking care of additional copies, different volumes of the same book, 
forming language groups among the books belonging to the same 
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ultimate class, forming separate groups for each of the forms of ex- 
position, and so on. 


18 UDC q 
Characteristics such as language of exposition and form of exposi- 
tion have been provided as a part of the class number. These should 
have been given under the book number. Thus, there is a mix-up of 
book number with class number. Besides, the number of isolates 
provided are limited in number. 


It is suggested that UDC should make provision for the book num- 
ber along the lines of CC. 


2 COLLECTION NUMBER 


It is not necessary for a library to arrange all the books in a single 
sequence, strictly according to class numbers. Shelving is affected by 
their size and format. It would be a wastage of space if octavo books 
and pamphlets were to be arranged along with books and pamphlets 
in folios or quartos. Take the case of oversized books. These should 
be placed in a Separate classified sequence. Similarly, older books 
Apart from books, problems 
documents, such as micro-films, 
and so on. 


21 Collection by Unusual Gross Body 

Modern libraries collect a variety of materials, including those having 
unusual gross body. Such materials may include film roll; film strip; 
micro-card; micro-film; micro-fiche; ceiling book; gramophone re- 
cord; speaking books; braille book and so on. Experience shows that 
all documents having a similar gross body should form a distinct 
collection, because these cannot be shelved with ordinary books. 
These collections can be named after the species of documents con- 
tained in each. Thus, We can havea film-roll collection; film-strip 
collection; micro-card collection and so on. 
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22 Collection by Size 
Materials such as pamphlets, giant folios and miniature books, due 
to the nature of size, cannot be kept along with ordinary books. All 
documents belonging to the same category should form a separate 
collection. Each collection can be named after the name of species, 
such as pamphlet collection, miniature book collection and so on. 
Documents within each collection will be arranged among themselves 


by their class numbers. 


23 Collection by Rarity 
Rare collection is given special attention by a library. It is essential 
that a separate collection be maintained for such documents under 
close access. Such material may include rare and costly books, incu- 
nabula, manuscripts, books consisting of plates on loaded paper, 
crumpled and worn-out books (which may have to be preserved due 
to rarity), rolls and so on. It may be noted that characteristics such 
as those according to size and those according to rarity can overlap. 
For instance, a miniature book would be abnormal in size aad, at 
the same time, it may be a rare one. In such a case, collection of 
miniature books would have to be created as a part of the rare book 


collection. 


24 Collection by Service Exigency 
As described earlier, collections may be formed according to un- 
usual gross body, or size. Here, the need would arise due to physical 
necessity. Very often, a separate collection may be formed to provide 


prompt service so as to satisfy the laws of library science. 
The following are ions which may be formed 
g 


the kinds of collecti 

for prompt service: ! 
(i) Reading-room collection, consisting © 
(i?) Departmental collection in univers! 


sere i tly. 
consisting of documents required frequently. | bi 
(iii) eapi collection in a special library system, consisting 


of documents required frequently: a : 
(iv) Departmental collection in a public library organized on the 


basis of departments. sha 
Note: A de artmental collection may be located 
or building. ie the example of a university; it may have depart- 


mental libraries outside the central library. Thus, the pe g; 
collection in physics may be located in the department of p oe n 
large public libraries, separate rooms are provided for different 


isting of ready reference works. 
ty and college libraries, 


ocated in a separate room 
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collections. Thus, there may be separate rooms for art books and 
for sporis books. 

(v) Textbook collection in academic libraries, consisting of books 
Prescribed for courses of study. 

(vi) Topical collection, consisting of documents of topical interest. 
During a festival, at the time of a Special event, during a course of 


lectures, and so on, a topical collection may be organized to meet 
the topical interest at that time. 


25 Kinds of Collections 
Ranganathan recognized three Kinds of collections: the permanent 


collection, the quasi-permanent and the temporary collection. Read- 
ing-room collections and department 


spine of the book, and also ; ies, to facilitate their 
location. In books belongi 


be put on the date lable indi 
is to be dismantled, 


book number of a book It is not i : ; 
' T luded in 
all kinds or bibliographie equired for documents inclu 


national bibliography. It is als 


need to add a collection nu 


A scheme for collection numbers, based on Ranganathan's 
ideas, is given below 


. Nature of collection Collection number 
Main Collection No number 


Temporary collection No number (put a mark on the 
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Nature of collection Collection number 
date lable indicating the date 
on which the document should 
go to its permanent place) 


Film strip FS 

Gramophone record GR 

Undersize Underline the book number 

Oversize Overline the book number 

Abnormal Underline and overline the 
book number 

Worn-out book Encircle book number 

Rare book RB 

Reading room RR 

Textbook (physics) TCT The second digit re- 

Textbook (chemistry) r] presents the subject, 

Textbook (law) TZ_ taken from CC. The 


examples are illustra- 
tive 


physics department => fe first digit repre- 


Chemistry department 
Law department 


ED sents the subject, taken 
ZD [from CC. The examples 
are merely illustrative 


ollection number scheme is formulated 


at the c À i Roe 
It may, be added th ction. This section maintains 


and implemented by the maintenance se 
control through the shelf register. 


27 Canon of Collection Number 

“A scheme for book classification may be Pre aed a ten 
of collection numbers to individualize the an u SE ey 
cial documents to be formed on the basis of the pec Lote O rey 
gross bodies, or their rarity, or service paon E 
readers” (Prolegomena, p. 518). The scheme : ee ne 
bers based on physical peculiarity can be use ae s. 
The collection number is not required in a na Ta m ee 
a special documentation list brought out Be i i 

the collection number would be found useful. 
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28 Schemes of Classification 
CC appears to be the only scheme which has a specific provision for 
collection numbers. The scheme adopted by CC6 has been described 
in Chapter 04 of the scheme. It may be pointed out that UDC has 
provided a few collection numbers under the schedule of common 


d of user, irrespective of scope. 
(04) Brochures. Addresses, Theses, Letters, Articles. Reports. ADS- 
tracts. Notices. 
(084) Graphic, Pictorial representations, Illustrative material. 
(085) Special kinds of document, Objects as documents. 


3 CALL NUMBER 


library. Each document is placed on the shelf ine 
Ocuments. It may be noted that in early 
documents was fixed relative to shelves, 


Y Consists of class number, book number 
According to the canon of distinctiveness, 


9n, the class number, the book number, 


and the collection number, together forming the call number, 
should De written Quite distinct from one another” (Prolegomena, 
p. 520). 


i 31 Metaphysical Analogy 

According to Ranganathan, we may apply the metaphysical analog 
to the universe of documents, We are able to get the following equa- 
tion: 


Book or document in Seneral=Soul+Subtle body + Gross body 
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32 Idea Plane 
Soul=thought content 
Subtle body=medium of expression embodying the thought 
Gross body=physique embodying the expressed thought 


33 Verbal Plane 
Soul=subject 
Subtle b ody=language or other medium and form of exposition 
Gross body=material in which the work is embodied 


34 Notational Plane 


Soul=class number 

Subtle body=book number 

Gross body=sequence number or collection number 

Thus, call number=class number + book number + collection 
number. 

It follows that a scheme for library classification should distinguish 
between three components of a document (namely, class number, 
book number and collection number), and should make a separate 
Provision for each. 3 

The above description can be illustrated i 
ing Table 22.1. 


n the form of the follow- 


TABLE 22.1 
ele ee UU sus A 
Plane|Category Soul Subtle body Gross body 
i i hysique embody- 
Idea medium of expression p 
eae onpm embodying the ing the expressed 
cone thought thought 
kaa anguage or other material in which 
Verbal plane sia sai and form of the “work is em- 
exposition bodied, covering 


nature, size, shape 
of material as phy- 
sical matter 

collection number 


er 
Notational plane class book numb! 


Call Number 
ctions, as given below: 
ent, the call number enables 


35 Functions of a 
A call number performs a variety of fun 
(ü) When a user requests for a docum 
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the librarian to locate the document immediately, 

(i) A document on return after use can be put in its proper place 
and 

(ii) A new document acquired by the library is classified and can 
be put in its proper place among documents dealing with the same 
subject. In case the new document is the first one on a given subjects 
it can be placed near the documents dealing with a related subject. 

Class number, book number and collection number are all necessary 
for arranging document on shelves, and also in a library catalogue 
However, in documentation lists or in a national bibliography, ts 
collection number may be omitted. Even a book number can ba 
dropped, if the documents covered belong to the same language, same 
form of exposition and same year of publication. That is to say; th 
class number would be found sufficient. In such a case, entries for 
documents belonging to the same ultimate class can be arrange 


alphabetically by the heading (which may be the author, editor 
compiler or title, and so on). 


36 Method of Separation of Components II 
i ts of a call number can be written either horizonta y 
or vertically. When it is written horizontally (say on the date labe 
or in the entries of the library catalogue), then sufficient space shoul 


be left between each component. CC (edition 6) has suggested that 2 
double space Separates the boo 


The componen 


collection numb b k number from the class number. The 
er may be w itt 4 
EXAMPLE: ritten above the book number. 
LD 
L2 113 N57 


While writing the components of the call number vertically, BG 
collection number should be Placed at the top, followed by the qe 


number and book number, which should be placed at the end. 
EXAMPLE: 


4 CONCLUSION 


: ber 
The call number consists of three parts: class number, book aes 
and collection number. The class number is that part of the call n 
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ber which is essential in all cases. The book number can be omitted 
under certain conditions. However, the collection number is required 
in fewer cases, and is necessary only in a library catalogue or in 
libraries. It is because of the above reasons that many of the schemes 
of classification do not provide for the book number and the collec- 
tion number. The collection number has been practically neglected by 
all the schemes, except Colon classification. 
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Chapter TWEN TY-THREE 


General Versus Special Classification 


0 DEFINITIONS 


The general classification Sche 


i O . : ver 
me is one which is designed to co 
all the subjects in the universe o; 


f subjects. 


on. 
n nervous system, political thought, and so 
A scheme may be designed to ¢ 


1 REAsons FOR MAKING 4 SPECIAL CLASSIFICATION 


There are many reasons claimed for making a special classification. 
Some of these reasons are: 

(i) Lack of Coextensiveness: 
enough details required for deal 
mentation. 

(ii) Lengthy class nump, 


‘ovide 
Most general schemes do not Pan 
ing with micro-documents in 


A thy 
ers: most general schemes provide leng 
class numbers for complex subjects to be dealt with. 


(iii) Special requirements or SPecial point of view: general E, 
are designed to take into consideration the majority point 2 ate 
Therefore, these are not able to fully meet the special requirem 
of a particular special library or information centre. A ate 

(iv) Lack of flexibility (provision for new subjects without eine 
bance of the preferred Sequence): very often, general schem 
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flexibility to a certain extent. 
(v) Lack of helpful sequence: very often, a general scheme may 
not be able to achieve optimum helpfulness in the arrangement of 


documents or entries. 


2 THREE APPROACHES TO SPECIAL CLASSIFICATION 


Broadly speaking, we may identify three different approaches to 
special classification schemes. These are given below: 

(ü) We may prepare a fully autonomous special classification. Such 
a scheme may be independent of any general scheme. 

(ii) The special classification scheme may -be prepared so that it is 
autonomous for special subject(s), and dependent upon general classi- 
fication for allied subjects. Such a scheme is not fully autonomous. 

(iii) The special classification scheme may be designed in such a 
way that it is dependent upon a general classification. It may be an 
extension of the general scheme. Such an approach may be called the 


do-all classification approach. 


3 FULLY AUTONOMOUS SPECIAL SCHEME 


your autonomous special schemes which 


are independent of any general scheme. According to Dobrowalski, 
“Experience shows that, among documentation centres, those which 
function best have a classification specially devised for their use, in- 
dependent of encyclopaedic classifications, which we will call an 
“autonomous classification.” A special autonomous classification is 
better adapted to the documentation collected by the centre, and to 
the functions which classification must provide in documentary 
tasks.”1 He also believes that 200 to 300 special autonomous classifi- 
cations can be provided for special disciplines distinguished by 
Teasonably well-defined characteristics. He rightly claims that tai 
schemes would provide a superior helpful order within a given field 


of specialization. 


There are some people who fa 


i: ificati tems” in International 
s sis of classification sys 
Analy: Copenhagen, Munksgaard, 


17, alski, a 
ygmunt Dobrowa ) (1965), Proceedings, 


Study Conference (Elsinore. 
1965, p. 66, 
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4 Not FULLY Autonomous SPECIAL SCHEME 


A special classification scheme may be prepared so that it is autono- 
mous for special subject(s) and dependent upon general classifica- 
tion for allied subjects. Such a scheme is not a fully autonomous 
special scheme. ' 
This approach takes advantage of general classification for allied 
subjects. This would lead to Some saving in the efforts of a classifica- 
tionist, as well as a classifier, A classificationist need not worry 
about allied subjects because these will be taken care of by the 
general-scheme. As and when changes take place in the universe O 
Subjects, a good general scheme would try to incorporate thos? 
changes as far as feasible within the framework of the scheme. HOW- 
ever, it is desirable that the Species of notation used for a first-order? 
iray, In a not fully autonomous special scheme and general schem® 
should be different, or a Symbol may be used to distinguish between 


weed numbers prepared according to the two schemes for classifi 
ation, 


5 Do-ALL CLASSIFICATION 


: > uld be designed so that it becomes P: 
sible to develop any region of such a scheme to any desired depth 
meet the actual as well as anti 


?S.R. Ranganathan, “General and special classification,” op. cit., p: 89, 
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51 Advantages 
A freely-faceted scheme for classification can be developed as a do- 
all Classification, Then special classifications can be designed as an 
extension of such a scheme. A do-all classification schéme can have 
the following advantages: 

(i) If such a scheme is developed at various points or regions 
to serve the requirements of documentation, then it should be possi- 
ble to provide coextensive class numbers. 

(ii) According to Ranganathan, the class number of a special sub- 
ject of interest can be replaced’ by the hyphen (-) or the zero (0). 
The ordinal value of such a digit can‘be fixed, so that the first posi- 
tion can be secured for documents in the special subject and its 
subdivisions, As a result, the length of the class number will also 
become short. 

(iii) It is not fully correct to accept the assumption that a general 
classification is not able to serve the special requirements or special 
point of view. There are devices made available in different schemes 
of classification, which can be adapted for the purpose. A do-all 
classification of the freely-faceted type should be able to serve special 
requirements in a satisfactory manner. Some of the suggestions in 


this regard are stated below: ie 

Needs of area specialists can be met with the help of subject en- 
tries in the catalogue. Behind the area card, main entries on that area 
may be arranged (i.e., classified pocket may be created in an alpha- 
betical sequence). These cards may be placed separately, or with the 


alphabetical index, or a favoured ‘collection can be formed in a 
cialization as well as the cata- 


Specialist library, for the areas of spe 1 : 
logue may bring materials together, area-wise, to serve the special 
Tequirements. iy 

(iv) By its very nature, ceted scheme is likely to have a 
good provision for incorpora bjects in its DLO REL places 


Without disturbing the helpful sequence. L. aien i 
Tout disturbing the DP yo pei specialize it spesi 
on always attempts to bring material on 


subjects. A general classificati 

a specific SBE and its s ivisions together at aoe an z 
course, it is true that a genera 

Offer optimum helpfulness in 
entries. 


a freely-fa 
ting new su 


(vi) In case fully autonomous special schemes are prepared n meer 
local requirements or conditions, it would Pa to ree se y an 
time-consuming. Revisions of such schemes to keep p ate 
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would prove to be a very difficult job. If a do-all clasate r ae 
employed, then much effort can be saved because the same eon x 
isolates, normative principles, notation, notational techniques rae 
on can be used, Here, once the guidelines have been developed, t 


do-all classification, ihs 
(vii) Use of the do-all classification can take us further towa 

Standardization and Cooperation, 
(viii) In the do-all classification, 


shift from general classification to dep 
same scheme. 


to 
it is easy enough for a ae 
th classification, because o 


2 i 0- 
(ix) Coding for machine Tetrieval would be less costly for the d 
all classification I 


des 
n case of fully autonomous schemes, as many co 
would be needed as the special schemes used. 


From the above, it should b, 


i a 
heme for classification, guided ee 
of library Classification, then the result wou 


l Bad ral 
y. However, the foundations of the existing gene 
schemes of classifi 


cation are weak enough. In most of them, it is nat 
always possible to have further expansion without disturbing t 
existing classes, Some of them do Not individualize each class num- 

o a lack of Coextensiveness 


6 CONCLUSIoN 


-all” 


h: +. direc- 
7 18 making an attempt towards thie 
tion. As no fully satisfactory “do-all” classification scheme is av: 


Š will continue to be designed till we are 
able to achieve one, 
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Chapter TWENTY-FOUR 


History of Library Classification - 


0 INTRODUCTION 


Š ferred 
ese groups in a helpful Sequence, as pre are 


scheme of classific 


which fits the Philosophical tempe 
mythological cosmologies of B 


dge 
an organization of know 
r of Greeks does not sui 


otlier epoch." Thaqu uyanan large number of schemes ai 
knowledge classification Were Produced during different eee 
history, and in various cultural groups. Each scheme represented fa 
state of the universe of knowledge of that period. The scheme o 


. 5 tter- 
1B.C. Vickery, Classification and indexing in Science, 2nd ed., London, Bu 
worths Scientific Publications, 1959, p. 158, 


ş 
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given period was based on what was known, and on the trends in the 


developments at that time. 


1 LANDMARKS IN KNOWLEDGE CLASSIFICATION 


As pointed out earlier, the philosophers were greatly interested in 
studying the mutual relations between ideas, and also the sequence of 
ideas. This led to a large number of schemes of knowledge classifica- 
tion. These were mainly prepared for their mental satisfaction, without 
keeping in view their application for the arrangement of documents 
ina helpful sequence to serve the requirements of the users. Of course 
some of the philosophers must have been interested in ree 
broad subjects in a helpful sequence, but they did not provide enedeti 


detail to serve the purpose of libraries. 
A number of schemes of knowledge classification were produced, 


which did not make an attempt to place the application of a discipline 
after the discipline on which it might have been based. Such schemes” 
appeared mostly before the nineteenth century- A study of the 
Schemes shows that these had Atistotelian influence, used the sub- 
jective approach, where grouping was often meaningless, and followed 


dichotomy and trichotomy- Some of these leading schemes were: 
eriod) (socio-centred) 


Vedic classification of India (Vedic p 
Greek classification (Utility-centred) 
f Mediaeval Europe (university-centred) 


Scholastic classification O 

Baconian classification (1605) (psychology-centred) 

Kant’s classification (1781) (based on primitive human instinct) 

Hegel's classification (18 12) (influenced by Greek triad) 
assification were formulated, 


A number of schemes of knowledge classific 
eenth century, which made an attempt to 


mostly during the ninet ipa E 
provide place for the application of each discipline after the discipline 
foundation. Thus, a pure discipline was put 

Hobbes’s classifica- 


which forms its basis or 
before its application. Of these variou: 
tion was formulated in 1651. Some of 

Hobbes’s classification (1651) 


Comte’s classification (1830) (ser š 
Ampere’s classification (1834-1843) (serial cla 


s schemes, 
these leading schemes were: 


ial classification) 
ssification) 


cation, aS provided here, 


es of classifi 
Jassification, 2nd cd., 


ry of schem 
to library ¢ 


_ The description of the history 
is based on Ranganathan’s prolegomena 
London, the Library Association, 1957, part 7- 
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Spencer’s classification (1864) (serial classification) 


The earliest of the kno 


With the Maintenance of h 


; se 
j Y as an organized one. The 
subjects correspond to mode 


: : d 

J fn Subjects of law, theology, ethics an 

Sociology, I 

Artha Includes those Subjects Which are Concerned with socia 
well-being T. 


se “out of the fulfilment x 
urge in man, and/or for the enjoyment of t i 
. of this group has generally an lei 
ese subjects correspond to the moder 
> Ne arts and the pure Sciences, 

S those Subjects Which inyolye individualism par 
. Subjects are Necessary, so that subjects in other 
groups can be enriched raised to a higher level whereby they are 
able to meet Social requ - That is why moksha includes 
Subjects such ag Philosoph Spiritual ex erience. Philosophy 
enables us to achieve an understanding of a 
the intellect. This leads us ti Overcome the troubles of life. AS 4 
result, one is able to S CQuire peace of Mind. Spiritual experience 
assists one, with the h 


C y elp of intuition, to apprehend the universe in 
its totality. This leads one to a state Of bliss. 


3Ganesh Bhattacharyya and S.R. Ranganathan, “From knowledge ee 
fication to library classification,” in J.A. Wojciechowski, ed , Conceptual ai 
the classification of knowledge, Munchen, Verlag Documentation, 1974, p. 121. 


3 of 
the universe by means 


- 


PS 
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el ee constituted logic, physics and ethics. However, the 
a a nowledge classification put forward by Aristotle is eedd 
“as epresentative of the Greek schemes. He divided knowledge 
sae sear: such as theoretical philosophy, practical philosophy 
oo ive arts. The first aimed at knowledge for its own sake, 
ere sine at knowledge asa guide to conduct, and the third 
he ses edge used in making useful or beautiful subjects. 
aan jects included in theoretical philosophy are logic, metaphy- 
aoe hematics and physics. Practical philosophy covered ethics, 
eee melee and economics. Productive arts consisted of applied 
v Ean [ ine useful arts. This grouping shows that this scheme 
art about two thousand years, the schemes of knowledge classifi- 
mainly adopted. the pattern put down by Aristotle. 


Scholast; . 1 Scholastic Classification : 
cites cnc classification of Mediaeval Europe is said to have taken 
of ee ter Greek classification. Scholastic classification is the scheme 
tions owledge classification based upon the practices and tradi- 
Prevailing in the mediaeval universities of Europe. This scheme 


w thus university-centred. ' 
ama scheme divided the universe of ideas into three groups, namely, 
subj m, quadrivium and the third group. In trivium, the dominant 
Ries: were linguistics, dialectics and rhetoric. The dominant 
aati in quadrivium were arithmetic, geometry, astronomy and 
Sic. The dominant subjects in the third group were theology, 


Metaphysics and ethics. 


14 Baconian Ç lassification 


Francis Bacon (1561-1626) examined the universe of ideas as it exist- 
he produced a new scheme 


at that time, On the basis of his study, lan 
knowledge classification. This scheme appeared in his Advance- 
ment of knowledge (1605), and is considered to be psychology-cen- 
tred, It seems that trivium and quadrivium influenced Bacon, but the 
Influence is not very apparent. 
iel his scheme, he divided the un 
nati groups, namely history (emanation 
ion from imagination), and philosophy 
d In history, the dominant subjects were geogra 
Ominant subjects included in poesy Were fin 
ilosophy included the rest of the subjects. 


e universe of ideas into three succes- 
from memory), poesy (ema- 
(emanation from reason). 
phy and history. The 
e arts and literature. 
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Baconian classification influenced, directly or A? 
Schemes over a long period of time. We can Notice the gee, F. 

is © array of main classes of DDC, as we ite 
ese schemes follow the system known as 


nd 
relationship between DDC a 

n is clear from the Table 24.1. find 3 
Classificationists from Francis Bacon Onwards attempted to fi 


de 
the one by Aristotle. They "° 
Xistence at that time, as 


: ional 
š an attempt to achieve a ration 
grouping of the disciplines, 


TABLE 24] — 
Bacon's outline (1605 ) 


vf p owey’s outline 
Harris's outline Dewey’s o, 


(1870) (1876) 
ara u ni is) PE 
Mental Emanations Inverted 
Faculties order i 
Memory History Philosophy Science General wor 
Natural Philosophy Philosophy 
SRi Religion Religion 
Social and Sociology 
Political sci- Philology 
ence mM 
Natura) scien- Science k 
Ces and use- Useful ar! 
Imagi- Po ful arts 
e ay Poesy (that is, Art 
nation art of poetry) 
Narrative Fine arts Fine arts 
Tamatic Poe:ry Literature 
“abolic Pure fiction 
Literary 
hil miscellany 
Reason Phi Sophy History History History 
Divine Geography Biography 
Natura] and travel hy 
ivil Hi eograp: 
Civil History G aa avel 
Human Biography 
Theology Appendix 


Miscellaneous 
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15. Kant’s Classification 
Immanuel Kant ( 1724-1804), in ‘his Critique of pure reason (1781) 
has described his dichotomic scheme of knowledge classification. 
This is based on the approach that a given universe of entities can 
always be divided into two groups on the basis of primitive human 
instinct. According to this instinct, we can say about anything that 
either “this is A,” or “this is not A.” 
The scheme of Kanv’s classification is given below: 


Universe of Knowledge 


| | 
Philosophical (concepts) Mathematical (constuction 
| of concepts) 


l I 


Empirical 


! 
Metaphysics (system) 


| 
Speculative (of nature) 


Practica! (of morals) 


I i 
Transcendental philosophy 


| 
Philosophy of 


(abstract ontology) pure reason 
| 
Immanent Transcendental 
l 
Goitaieta object (physics) Thinking objects | 


(psychology) | 


| | 
Cosmology Theology 


16 Hegel's Classification ' a 
Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel (1770-1831) described the triadic 
sana of knowledge classification in his Logic (1812). This scheme 
seems to have been influenced by the Greek triad. The scheme is 


given as follow: 
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Universe id Knowledge j 


I 
I iences 
Logic (Hegelian sense) Natura] Sciences Mental Sci 


| 
| I ski] | | [Ë Art, 
Ontology Theology Epistemo- Anthropology Philosophy, 


| igion and 
religion 
logy I hies and philosophy 
l 


I | l 
Mechanics 


Physics Biological 
sciences 


17 Hobbes’s Classification dge 
Thomas Hobbes (1585—1679), described his scheme of knowl srg 
classification in his Leviathan (1651), He divided knowledge into 
following two groups: 


(i) Mechanics, engineering, 


architecture, navigation, and 
(ii) Acoustics, music, 


Is a 
time, He a p 
. ap- 
red approach, or the university-centred 
Psychology-centred approach. b- 
Each Successive Step should include either two or only ue Sy 
divisions (dichotomy), or three and only three subdivisions C 
: Nowledge Classification Seems to have been fo: 
ed by the Philosophers of ti 


out 
1 he 19t century onwards, who worked 
his method in greater detail. 


Cine’ SSification eS 
From the 19th century, attention began to be Paid to the seana 
oÍ classes. About this time the pressure Of natural sciences led to 
giving up of the SOCiO-cent 


ssi- 
red sequence of the Vedic system of cla 

Psychology. 
was replaced by a Concept of the Seri; 


Auguste Comte (1798-1357 
ledge in his Cours de Philosophie 
subjects in the sequence of Mathe 
try, biology and social Physics. G 
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a system of knowledge classification has been referred to as a serial 
classification, 

Comte’s scheme started a controversy regarding the question of 
dependence, After this scheme, a number of serial systems were 
brought out, each finding fault with all the previous systems, 


191 Ampere’s Classification 

Thomas Hobbes, in his Leviathan (1651), had suggested the following 
sequence: 

(ü) Mechanics, engineering, architecture, navigation, and 

(ii) Acoustics, music. 

Andre Marie Ampere (1775-1836) worked out his system of serial 
Classification in his Essai sur philosophie. . . (1834-43) as given below: 

Physics, engineering; geology, mining; botany, agriculture; zoology, 


animal husbandry, medicine. 

Ampere’s system was more thorough than the previous systems. 
Here, applied sciences have been placed next to the fundamental 
Sciences on which these are essentially dependent. As compared with 
Hobbes’s system, Ampere interpolated the useful arts and applied 


Sciences next to the fundamental disciplines on which they were con- 
nteresting to note that Ranganathan’s 


sidered to be dependent. It is i 

Colon classification follows the same sequence as that proposed by 
Ampere, Therefore, it should not be surprising that Ampere’s classi- 
fication is considered as the best serial scheme produced by philosc- 


Phers of the nineteenth century- 


192 Spencer’s Classification ! 
Herbert Spencer (1820-1903) formulated another serial scheme, which 
Was described in his Classification of sciences (1864). His sequence 


Of subjects is given below: ' 
Lege maan. mechanics, sua a astronomy, 
eology, bi sychology, and sociolosy. 
es ee a, is considered more helpful La te H 
Spencer’s classification. But Herbert Spencer 1S regarded as me ites 
Philosopher who made an attempt to put forward ae ° : ? r 
ledge classification, which could provide guidelines with regar 
designing of a scheme of knowledge classification. 
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3 na 
een designed to arrange the documents s i 
nce. Certain schemes have been worked ou 


subjects which have been, or sh 
schemes of kno 


Ranganathan. 


` In order to meet the growing d 


library classi 
ifferent Peri 


© Noted that RIC came out much later 
than LC. j 
Almost enumerative 
Subject classification) 
Almost faceted classification Scheme (e.g., UDC, BC1) 3) 
Pully bierigidly: Raoeted feta aaa aaa Scheme (CCI, CC2, Ceco) 
Almost freely-facetéd anaa Scheme (e.g., CC4, CC5, 
ly-faceted scheme CC7) x 
wi the middle of the sixteenth century to the middle ae 
nineteenth century, the decimal integer notation was used. aan 
ed the purpose. The Brunet scheme (1809) was one suc 


8 ; wn’s 
Classification Scheme (e.g., DDC, Bro 
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based on the deci A !. 
classes, Cia as T notation. It had’ a provision for 101 
first “is sP p Desea meet the requirements. In 1876, when the 
tion and ime out, it adopted the decimal fraction m 
ansa the relative location system. Hae! 
but it ies a Cafe (1893) was an enumerative classification 
broad base ine mixed decimal fraction notation, which gave it a 
most eee: ne started coming out in parts from 1399. It is an al- 
classification ae The Subject schedules of Library of Congress 
classification Gee een published since 1901. J.D. Brown’s Subject 
Rangiathant 6) is an enumerative scheme. The first edition of 
ground ear ia: classification appeared in 1933. It broke new 
graphic PRN ing for a faceted approach. The first edition of Biblio- 
had been fo sification appeared in 1935. Till this time, the schemes 
of librar ae without the aid of an objectively stated theory 
that eae i assification. This was due, perhaps, to the fact that by 
Warrant Ü he pressure of the universe of subjects was not enough to 
See E the schemes ona fully developed theory of library 
challenge ye A static theory was found good enough to meet the 
followed Š uch a theory was more or less descriptive of the practices 
he the y the different schemes of classification existing then. 

liferati universe of subjects became increasingly dynamic, and pro- 
ion began to take place in an ynanticipated manner, it began 


to b 
9 be felt that there was a need to prepare freely-faceted schemes of 
dynamic theory of library 


1 
asad classification based on a truly nic tl 
tion Aisen A fairly dynamic theory was described in the third edi- 
e 67) of Ranganathan’s Prolegomena to library classification. 
his seventh edition of CC is being based on this dynamic theory. 
isq possibly result in a freely-faceted scheme for library classi- 


The p 21 Brunet Scheme j 
Sch runet scheme had much influence, and was used widely. A 
p cme was used by Paris booksellers and French bibliographers 

published 


Sinc 
+ Ce the seventh century. J.C. Brunet revised the same and 
teur des livres (1809). 


itin hi 
l his Manuel du libraire et de ama ( 
he scheme of classification used by Bibliotheque Nationale (Paris) 
et’s scheme also influenced 


ased on Brunet’s classification. Brun r 
he British Museum Library. 


i he ai 
n France. especially for t 
rs” stocks and private collections. The 


It had a provision for 10! classes. The 


Is 


th + 
` y s system in t 
of able was in heavy use i 
Cheme eee bookselle 
as many limitations: 
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of the 
notation is mixed, but cumbersome as well as obsolete. a placed 
subjects which are today regarded as full classes have 


f Gj or less 
under appendices, Further, it has no index, and is of more 
historical interest today, 


on a particular point on the 
System. It uses simple and e 
is pure decimal fraction one, 


3 ld. It 
DC continues to be used by many libraries all over the wor 


Beet if A Š s such 
is being revised Continuously, and used for a variety of u aaa ent 
as shelf arrangement, arrangement of bibliographies, arrang 

of entries in a catalogue, 


: so on. 
arrangement of Private papers, and 


3 ation 
asy-to-understand notation. The not 


23 Expansive Classification ion, This 
Charles Ammj Cutter is the author of Expansive classific Se 
scheme was developed in Seven expansions, All six Ses aaa sd 
published in one Volume in 1893, The seventh expansion was iments 
later and continued till 1903. The same was published in insta 
in the form of folded she 


ets. ision for 
This is an enumerative Classification. There is no provi 


3 e ere tables. 
facet and phase analysis, Little Provision exists for auxiliary capitals 
It uses the mixed decimal fraction Notation, using ee 
for main classes and Arabic numerals for later arrays. So 


rmino- 
the Roman small letters are allotted for later arrays. The te 
logy is precise and uses the canon of context, 


24 UDC bhot 

In 1895, following the first International Conference on hie (IIB) 

hy, the newly founded Institut International de T n advo- 
pee a scheme initiated by two Belgians, Paul Otlet 


` 
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mar and Henri La Fontaine (a senator). By an arrangement with 
aa Dewey, who had just published the fifth edition of DDC 

94), the HB began expanding the schedules in parts, and in 1905 
Published the first complete international edition in French entitled 
Manuel du Repertoire bibliographique universal. At present, a variety 
of editions in different languages are available at a variety of levels, 
FID is the body which has overall responsibility for UDC. 

UDC is used by a large number of libraries around the world. It is 
used far more than CC or BC, or even LC. There was a time when 
It appeared that UDC had an uncertain future. But during recent 
years, certain developments have taken place which have led to some 
Optimism, It has been decided to revise the outline over the period of 
the next few years, but the process of revision has proved to be too 


slow, 


25 LC 
The Outline of the Library of Congress Classification was determined 
in 1901, but the scheme took nearly forty years to reach somewhere 
Near approximate completion. The scheme consists of a series of 
Special classifications, each special classification covering a major 
class. Each class has been devised by subject specialists on the library 
Staff. The subject schedules have been published by the US Printing 
Office since 1901, The revisions are made when necessary. Some sche- 
dules are already in their fifth edition, and some which are still in 
the process 
of development. 4 
_ The outline of LC closely resembles that of C.A. Cutter ; be 
Silve classification, but the scheme was tailor-made for the collections 
of the Library of ' 
‘ary of Congress. s DER 
PC is backed by the full resources of great national libraries of 
SA. It has good prospects. 


A ‘sification 
26 Subject CM Í ect classification. In 1894, 


James D f Subj 
uff Brown was the author of Suaject © = rat) 
Town presented a new scheme of classification Gr o PAN 
town classification), formulated jointly with Pens A Pla ËI 
Ore the Library Association (Great Beny ute MAE 
Quate, and an expanded scheme was publishe new scheme Was 


u : Canti ntirely 
"der the title Adjustable classification, eae ification. The second 


x : ject class : 
tought out in 1906, under the a me ‘nied edition came out in 


edit; 2 
ae of the same appeared in 
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SC is an enumerative scheme. 


SC used mixed notation, using Roman capitals for the first array 
and Arabic numerals for latter arrays. Very little provision exists for 
the facet and phase analyses. One auxiliary schedule, called the cate- 
gorical table, has been Provided; this allows for the application © 
scheduled mnemonics. 

SC is the only English general scheme. This scheme was at one 
time used by quite a large number of libraries in UK. Due to non- 
revision of the scheme, inadequacies appeared in it, and also because 
of the use of DDC by the British National Bibliography, the scheme 


is past its heyday, Today, it is of interest mainly because of ig 
theory underlying the scheme. 


2716C 
S.R. Ranganathan br 


in 1933. Subse 


However, there are very few examples of libraries using it outside 
the country. It is an astounding tribute to the author, that with com- 
paratively a few libraries (compared to the use of DDC and UD 
adopting his Scheme, he has Succeeded in dominating the current 
theory of library Classification. GC has proved to be an influential 
scheme, in the sense that the ideas which form its basis have proved 
to be revolutionary. Some of these important ideas are: facet analy- 
sis, phase analysis, zone analysis, canons of classification, concepts 
of rounds and levels, empty and emptying digits. 


28 BC ‘on 
author of Bibliographic classificatio k, 
The scheme was first conceived in 1908. An outline of the schem 
: Journal in 1910. A condensed version 
(in extended outline) was published in 1935 under System of pinia 
graphic classification. Later, it appeared in full between 1940 one 
1953. The second edition has been planned in 20 volumes. ` £ 
individual volumes started appearing from 1977 onwards. This edino 
is appearing under the title Bliss bibliographic classification, and nce 
been prepared by J. Mills and Vanda Broughton with the assaia 
of Valerie Lang. The revision seems to be promising. It has 
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revised, keeping in view: that it may be applied broadly for shelving 
and precisely for information retrieval. 


3 CONCLUSION 


“Tn classifying this knowledge, the old subjective modes: of division 
have been increasingly—though not yet entirely—abandoned. .. , 
The restriction of classification to the traditional tree of knowledge 
he recognition of categories which introduce rela- 
eneric. The field of knowledge is multidimensional, 
are multiply connected.” 

In early times, libraries were meant for the chosen few, many of 
whom were scholars. The number of books was few; as a result, each 
scholar was his own bibliographer as well as librarian. The number 
of subjects was limited and new subjects appeared after a long 
interval of time. Therefore, library classification was a simple process. 
A purely enumerative classification scheme was able to serve the 
requirements regarding the shelf arrangement of documents. 

At present, the number of micro- and macro-documents is large; 
the number of subjects is also large, and the subjects exist in varied 
relationships. New subjects are appearing constantly. This is because 
the universe of subjects has become increasingly dynamic. This would 
require a freely-faceted scheme for library classification to be able to 


face the onslaught of the universe of subjects. F 
of classification indicates that a given 


A study of the history f 
scheme can best be suited to meet the onslaught of the universe of 
subjects at that time, and not later. The universe of subjects has 
become increasingly dynamic, so that for a scheme to be successful, 
it must be based on a dynamic theory of library classification, as well 
as be revised constantly to keep pace with growing knowledge. 
Present-day schemes also an increasing amount of 


detail. 


has given way tot 
tions other than g 
terms and concepts 


have to deal with 


4p.C. Vickery, OP: cit., p- 187. 
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Chapter TWENTY-FIVE 


Comparison of Major Schemes 
of Classification 


0 NEED FOR COMPARISON 


Generally speaking, DDC, UDC, LC, CC and BC are considered as 
the major general classification schemes. À comparative study of 
these schemes would enable one to determine their strengths and 
weaknesses, which would help in acquiring a proper perspective, In 
this chapter, a comparison of the schemes has been made on the basis 


of a set of criteria. 


1 LIBRARY-BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CLASSIFICATION 
Mention may be made of another general scheme called _the Library- 
bibliographical classification (in Russian, the abbreviated name is 
BBK). It is compiled and published at the Lenin Library (Moscow). 
The complete edition is in thirty volumes (1960-68). Besides that, an 

posed of six volumes as well as 


abridged edition (1970-75) com f 
E one-volume edition are also available. The first language is 


Russian and it has also been translated into German. Bee 

BBK is based on the “principles of Marxism-Leninism. The 
complete edition consists of 45,000 classes, aA) special auxiliaries, 
and 2,400 general and geographical subdivisions. Letters of Cyrillic 
alphabets are used for disciplines. However, decimal numbers have 
been allocated for the subdivisions of disciplines. Certain symbols used 
in UDC have also been adopted (for example, a ig es after every 
three Arabic numerals, has been prescribed). Parts of the common 
1[ngetraut Dahlberg, “Major developments in classification,” in Advances in 


Librarianship, vol, 7, 1977, P. 66. 
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auxiliary for geographical divisions from UDC have also been incor- 
Porated. It follows the structural Notation, except where “add 
note” has been added. The additions and Corrections to the scheme 


used in Vietnam, Czechoslovakia an 


likelihood that its use will increase in communist countries, 


3 CONCLUSION 


or way of doing something and feel 
is also true that there are difficulties 
i anst any change of scheme. 
x. bo a fo pl ae CC7 and T fi hats ways gupetiof to 
to the exten that Coat later Schemes are strongly entrenched, 
cannot hope to displace them. 
s š 

it sl a fae and it has also been criticized severally, but 

it with i Vive and thrive, There is Perhaps no challenge 
fou Wu sss 9 Public and College libraries. The use of decimal 
notation is the most IMPorta 


Nes 3 nt reason for its world-wide usage. The 
organization looking after it isa large, powerful and an influential 


one. It is being used in Many bibliographies on printed catalogues 
cards, in MARC fapes and so On. These add to its advantages. 

Sarah K. Vann has described the enduring characteristics of 
DDC. These are: “Its order of disciplines (subjects), its use of the 
universally known Arabic notation, its decimal structure which 
permits intercalation of related Concepts and varying levels of specifi- 
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city, its sustained program of revising and up-dating, and its availa- 
bility in full and abridged editions.” Other characteristics which 


have made DDC viable are: 


1, Its pragmatic or realistic development now conjoined with a 
posteriori molding of a philosophic design, notably purification 
of the concept of hierarchical subject relationships. 

2. Its adaptability for use in libraries of various sizes and kinds 
because of its hierarchically expressive notation which permits 
varying degrees of inclusiveness and exclusiveness within its 
decimal structure. 

3. Its adaptability both for conventional (manual) shelf or classed 
catalogue analysis and also, through its meaningful notation for 
retrieval through mechanization and computerized systems. 

4. Its thrust towards an international perspective both in depth of 
analysis and in adaptability of application. ' 

5. Its endorsement and encouragement of translations. 

6. Its use by central bibliographic services and the subsequent 
availability of classification numbers for specific titles. 


UDC has certain basic shortcomings in its structure. There are 
internal contradictions and vaguenesses in its schedules. It consists of 


a collection of specialized classifications which do not form a unified 
system. Very often, it is unscientific in its methods The princie 
underlying UDC have not been described explicitly; asa a t, atl 
decisions taken by classifiers are subjective in nature. a y ae 
principles have been listed by peat a recent years, attempts are 
i 2 it along modern lines. a atini 
us Sete ie full resources of grab i r ee de 
USA. Therefore, LC is likely to maintain i o aes ae atk 
inherent weaknesses of the scheme. The scl He a ye oe 
Points. LC call numbers appear on pin ARO th ss and si on 
slips of the printed cards and on magnetic ae a 
The schedules of LC are regularly hak us, ; 
: varie! j A 3 

Ko 2 A guided by pe eat A 
principles. It is a great improvement over CC6. i y 


cai z 1 look, London 
A -feation in the 1970s; a second Nook, ñ 
2Arthur Maltby, ed.» Classifi 


Clive Bingley, 1976, p. 227 
3]bid. 
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Superior, in many Ways, Over other general schemes, but it has 
Teceived severe criticism due to its complex notational system. 


However, Colon classification has given a great impetus to research 
on classification. 


5 A a- 
tence with a Slant to Docu 
- However, there is a need to bri 


° nes 
7 great improvement over BC1. Schen 
ieee LC and UDC are Well entrenched; therefore, not ma 
! are going to adopt it, At ibraries 4 
using it. The Bii Present, about 100 Ji 


Š ° 5 is 
ISs Classification Association is looking after thi 


; Ae, s 
cial resources of thi izati limited & 
° Is o are Hn 
compared With ew: rganization 4 


C. 
Š Tesponsible for DDC, UDC and E, 
a thriving of a scheme depend lare 
; ° of its sponsoring body. In this respect, BC is 
é sadvantageous Position, The future of this scheme will dene 
8lven to BC2, and its ability to win over ne 
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Chapter TWENTY-SIX 


Normative Principles: A 
Comparative Study 


0 INTRODUCTION 


For a long time there has been an over-emphasis on empiricism, and 
as a result, the theory of classification did not receive enough atten- 
tion. It is only during the last few decades that the need was felt for 
a greater orientation to theory. The value of theory is being reali- 
zed increasingly. There is often a tendency on the part of practising 
librarians to look down upon a theory as merely something which 
cannot be put into practice, serving only as an ideal to be achieved, 
It must be understood that a sound theory is always a practical one, 
The normative principles of classification have been recognized for 
a long time, and have proved to be highly useful. These have provid- 
ed a scientific basis to the field of classification. The framers of 
classification schemes and classifiers have been making their use in 
varying degrees. These principles can serve many purposes, as stated 


below: ‘ Rai 

(i) These can serve as the basis of a scheme for classification, 
leading to a scientific approach. As such, a scheme should be design- 
ed keeping in view the guidelines provided by normative principles. 
These principles are also useful for a remodelling of the existing 
schemes; F a 

(ii) Critical study of a given scheme can be carried out with the 
help of these principles; 

Git The principles can be very helpful for the purpose of compar- 


i i ification; 
ing different schemes for classification; 
@) Interpretation of the rules and schedules of a scheme can be 


done with their help; 


(y) These can provi o a classifier in the day-to-day 


de guidance t 
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work of classification; ‘de a 
(vi) These are helpful in developing a theory, and also provide 
scientific basis to theory. io 
Significant contributions were made by the following persons 
the theory of library classification: 

Ernest Cushing Richardson 

James Duff Brown 

E. Wyndham Hulme 

W.C. Berwick Sayers 

Henry Evelyn Bliss 

Shiyali Ramamrita Ranganathan 

Richardson is known as t 
attempt to formulate ah id 
early as 1901. Brown 


ed) approach, Bliss i 


S Well-known for his principle of scientific and 
educational consen 


Sus. His theory indicates that he was able to ere 
es in certain aspects. Perhaps his theory is the 


€ went ahead of the others, by extending the 


; Hi ; 1- 
3 Y various theoreticians and evolving an exce 
lent terminology of his own, 


Theories evolved by Richardson, Brown, Hulme and Sayers Were 
static theories, because these mainly consisted of a description an 
critical explanation of the practices followed in the then existing 


schemes of library classification, Theories put forward by Bliss and 
Ranganathan (given in hi 


library classification ( 1957) į 4 
dynamic theory of library c 
mena to library classificatio 
the dynamic theory. A 
In this chapter, an attempt has been made to study the norma 
principles evolved by various authors (E.C. Richardson, J.D. mee 
E.W. Hulme, W.C. Berwick Sayers, H.E, Bliss) in the light © 
ones formulated by S.R. Ranganathan. 


lassification, The third edition of Ee 
n (1967) contains an advanced version 


— 
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1 ERNEST CUSHING RICHARDSON 


Ernest Cushing Richardson is known to have 

have made a systematic attempt to formulate rie a Ze ifi f 
pae, as early as 1901. This appeared in his Classification. ha ae] 
tical and practical (1901). This is considered an outstandin; a 
the general principles of library classification, and had pyan A 
fluence. The ideas of Richardson influenced Bliss and ae en 


a great deal. 


: 11 Criteria 
Richardson’s criteria, along with comments, are given below: 

(i) It should follow, as nearly as possible, the order of thin s. A 
properly classified library is perhaps the nearest thing that shes is t 
a microcosm. A human mind which knew all things might be read 
perfect in this regard, but in reality no one can or does keep all 
things in mind, as a library does. It must therefore follow the order 
of complexity, or of history, or, if you please, of evolution. 

Comments: Order of complexity, order of history and order of 
evolution correspond to the principle of increasing complexity (or 
decreasing complexity), the principle of later in time (or earlier in 
time) and principle of later in evolution (or earlier in evolution), The 
above mentioned principles are based on the assumption that there 
is a true order of things. A scheme of book classification should 


follow such an order. 
(ii) It should be carried out to the minutest detail. 


Comments: Perhaps the intention was that a classification scheme 


should attempt to provide coextensive class numbers. 
(iii) It should be provided with a notation, which will allow 


for indefinite subdivision, using mixed symbols, but with a pre- 


dominant decimal base. s bb 
ite subdivision will satisfy the 


Comments: Provision for indefin 
universe, but a predominantly decimal base 


canons for a growing 
will lead to a short base. I! 2 

(iv) It should be provided with a detailed and specific index. 

Comments: This criterion does not contribute to theory, but is 
concerned with ease of use. a) en f 

(v) The value of such a system is increased in direct ratio to the 
generalness of its use. A) 

riterion 1S not very clear. 


Comments: This c 


) 
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2 JAMES DUFF BROWN 


James Duff Brown formulated two schemes in the 1890s. Both pro; 
tst one was produced in collaboration with 
cheme was known as the Quinn-Brown 
classification and was Presented before the Belfast meeting of the 


Brown adopted the “one Place” theory. Thus, he selected basic 
“concrete” themes and attempted to group documents around them. 
Subjects such as flowers, human body, women, ships and so on are 
considered as concretes, If the subject js flower gardening, then We 
would put it under flower, Which is a concrete. In case the subject is 
the treatment of the human body, then human body is regarded as 


uments would be grouped under it. The select- 


pepe hem seem to Haye een unjustified. For example, principles of 
heat and work of fire Service have been put together, which will be 
found unhelpful. Brown’s fi ha a ‘principle of 
filiatory sequence.” atisly the “pr 


3 E, WYNDHAM HULME 
Hulme di i 
form. dal neue pe Scheme of classification in published 
1B, Wyndh. or Of Principles of book classification He put 
* Wyndham Hulme, Prine; 
Association, 1950, ciples of book Classification, London, the Library 
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his ideas into practice with his deputy at the Patent Office Library. 
He recognized the following principles: 
Principle of collocation 
Principle of coordination 
Principle of relativity of class 


Principle of literary warrant Ta ‘ 
Principle of collocation refers to “the bringing together of the like 


Material in bulk with a view to the economy of its subsequent distri- 
bution and consumption.” 12 Ç ` 

According to Hulme, ‘‘Strictly speaking coordination is a linear 
Plotting of the shelf order of book classes. Its function is to arrange 
classes in the order of their common subject matter with a view of 
conomizing distances to be travelled in passing from one class to 
another,’’3 y 

The principle of relativity of class says that provision should be 
made for alternative places. 


According to the principle of literary warrant, the peculiarities of 


Published literature may occasionally reflect the aope ne et 
Matter, Such peculiarities may not be noticed through pai ees i 
analysis. In such cases, the classification schedules should be a 
to fit with published literature, (and, if possible, also me potentia one). 

ulme thus sought rather convenient sequences s: upah ans: 
Considering them groups of books and not ae s Bl a ee 
he did not strictly follow the scientific order of su jec i am s s 
tainly a useful idea. It will avoid an over-theoretical approach, 


f classifying 
ys i cessary to the concept of fying 
Dic tere cting actual literature, including, if 


aS (abstrach sd aii enable a classificationist to pro- 


Ples of subordination, gradation by sp 
ccording to Bliss, “The principles on 
valid nor applicable.” 
‘ ; c ted to fit the 
Richardson believed that a map of now lesa curate setae 
Needs of books might neglect their “literary W a Ra 
cally, the ideas of Hulme are a natural antithesis 
son, 


: i rant. Ranga- 
Hulme is well-known for his principle Be ae Y 


“Ibid, p. 1. 
“Ibid , p. 20. 
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I sification. 
nathan incorporated this principle in his theory of library aS Library 
He applied it in arranging crops in Colon Seah assis with 
of Congress classification shows the application of this j not enumes 
regard to the development of some of the details. A term tha 
rated in the schedule until literature has not appeared f ding ideas 

Hulme’s ideas were greatly neglected. Some of his lea 
h 


3 . Savage 
ave now been included in the modern theories, and E.A 
and J. Metcalf have paid tribute to him. 


4 W.C. BERWICK SAYERS 


is of a 
Sayers brought out a theory of library classification on Het He 
comparative study of the then existing schemes of classifi “Same 
tried to interpret and systematize the ideas of other ees How- 
Sayers is called the first grammarian of library classificatio š 
ever, he did not design any scheme for library classification. the Ti; 
Sayers’ Canons of classification appeared in 1915. In 1918, 


: mentary 
troduction to library classification was first published as an ele 
Work on the Subject, foll 


nua 
owed, in 1926, by the first edition oE MaA 
of classification (Edition 2, 1944; Edition 3, 1955; Edition 3, rep 
with Corrections, 1959), a canons, 
Sayers uses the word “canon.” He has enumerated oe terms, 
dividing them into six categories —namely, definitions, division, 
book classific 


ificati heme. Let uS 
ation, notation and book classification sche 
discuss some of these canons, 


41 Definitions 
This provides definitions o 


. jon, 
f classification, subject of classificati 
general classification, class, scheme of classification, the prasy: name 
Comments: Ranganathan does not refer to definitions by the 
of canons, unlike Sayers. 


42 Division : eee accords 
The dividing process Must be gradual... “separating things early 
ing to degrees of likeness” and its result is to keep things n 
related as near together as the Material permits. of 

The use of characteristics must be consistent at each stage 
4W.C. Berw 


ibliogra- 
ick Sayers, Manual of classification for librarians and bibliog 
Phers, 3rd rey. ed., Andre Deutsch, 1959, pp. 79-82. 
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division, one principle of division being exhausted before another is 
introduced. 

Comments: Ranganat! 
above canons are referred to as can 
canons have been called the cano: 
canon of consistency. 


han uses the word “characteristic,” and the 
ons for characteristics. The above 
n of filiatory sequence and the 


43 Terms 


Terms must be unambiguous. They may be technical or popular. 
Terms should be used with a consistent meaning in every act of 


classification. 
Comments: Ranganathan refe 
terminology. The first canon has been n 


rs to the above canon as canons for 
amed the canon of context. 


44 Book Classification 
Book Classification must be general, inclusive of all matters that are, 
have been, or may be the matter of books. j Ag ' 
It must be capable of expansion, in order that without dislocation 
it may admit new subjects or new subdivisions or new aspects of old 


ones. 


It must be equipped with: š 

(i) A hate ie to accommodate books too general for inclu- 
sion in any single class; for example, general encyclopaedias and 
journals. ie i 

Gü) Where the general characteristic of the scheme is arrangement 
by subject, it must have form classes for the arrangement of books 
hick eee usefully placed under the forms in which they are 
written; for example, fiction, poetry, drama and orations. 

(iii) Systematic schedules for the discrimination of the forms in 
which subjects are presented; for example, the theory, or history, or 


pli j i botany). 
bibl bject (e.g. history of 
RCAC TER G shall provide a symbol for every class-term 


Ns where a heading consists of several terms). 
Ms rou ON ersen says that book classification should be 
“inclusive of all matters.” Obviously, it will provide for the generalia 
class, form classes, subject classes and so on. However, later sections 
provide the specific details which should be included under “all 


matters.” 
ks s. Bie adds to the usefulness of the scheme, It 
should not be made 4 canon. 


) 
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s s ; sin 
21. It must be uncritical in its terms for subjects, angin classine 
a book, any placing that implies criticism of it is inadmissible. 


non of 
Comments: The above canon has been named the ca 
reticence, 


45 Notation ble of 
23. The notation may consist of any symbols that are capa brief, 
marking all the parts of a scheme. It should, however, (a) be 3 
(b) simple, (c) flexible, and (d) mnemonic. Pse 
Comments: Quality (a) can be represented by the canon o to 
tivity, (b) refers to simple notation, but Sayers’ preference seems H 
be for a mixed notation. However, the mixed notation cannot bs 
simple as a Pure notation, and (c) quality means adjustibility s 
expansibility. If the notation is flexible, the scheme of classificati 1 


5 z u w ing uni- 
Will be ina better Position to satisfy the canons of the growing 
Verse at the notational plane. 4 


46 Book Classification Scheme 


x . i e 

27. A classification scheme is printed in columnar schedules in th 
order of the precedence of subjects. . . , 

28. The printed 


so that it is mainta: ency with knowledge. Schemes in 
general use are likely to be kept so because they come under the 
scrutiny of regular application. ill 

Comments: Revision, to maintain currency with knowledge, W1 
satisfy the canon of currency, 


From the aboye it follows that Some of the ideas have wrongly been 
referred to as canons. Each 


f ific 
Sanon should have been given a specifi 
name, as was done by Rang 
Sayers is based mainly on th 
various other Writers. How 


synthesizing the Canons into a theory. 
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5 Henry EVELYN BLIss 


Bliss’s first important work was Organization of knowledge and the 
system of the sciences.” In it, he described the scientific, philosophi- 
cal and logical basis of bibliographical classifications. He studied the 
various methods of organization in nature, society, and intellectual 
occupations, and came to the conclusion that arrangements in classi- 
fication, subject catalogues and other bibliographical services should 
be consistent with the scientific and educational consensus. He 
expressed the view that such a consensus is relatively stable. His next 
work, Organization of knowledge in libraries and the subject approach 
to books described his theory of classification. His theory is almost 
static, It also included an outline of his scheme for classification. 
The scheme was conceived and broadly described in 1910. It appeared 
later, in 1935 in extended form, under the title A system of bibliogra- 
phic classification.” It appeared in full edition between 1940 and 1953.8 
A new edition is planned in 20 volumes. Four volumes have already 


come out. 


Bliss inherited some of the ideas of Richardson. However, he gave 


new strength to these ideas due to his scholarship and detailed study 
of the philosophical systems existing then. He described the theory 
of classification earlier than he did his scheme. Therefore, he was 
able to revise his theory at the time of preparing his scheme. He spent 
too much time on studying the various schemes of library classifica- 
tion as well as philosophical systems, with the result that he started 
designing his scheme too late in his life. Bliss also tried to establish 
a scientific and educational consensus on his own—which is too big 
a job really, for any one individual. He did succeed in anticipating 
the modern theories of library classification, but did not live to see 
them well established. His influence was far-reaching, and it would 
not be wrong to say that Bliss strongly influenced a whole genera- 


tion of librarians. makes 
Bliss uses the word “principle. 


1 of knowledge and the system of the scien- 


> He describes principles “as gene- 


5Henry Evelyn Bliss, Organization 
ces, N.Y., Henry Holt 1929. N edi : 
Ne Pee eaten of knowledge in libraries and the subject approach to 

;, 


i .» 1939). 
books, New York, Wilson, 1933 Grd ed., 1939) Rift 
55 vere Bliss, System of bibliographic classification, New York, Wilson, 


, 1936). ty 

pee E a classification, extended by auxiliary schedules for com- 

Posite specification and notation, New York, Wilson, 1940-53, four volumes in 
three, 
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51 Scientific and Educational Consensus 


. s p e 
udied and practised. Bliss va, 
asis of Methods of Organization in nature, 


agreement in these Matters, Bliss See 
| es in the areas of disagreement, This w 
take care of adjustments, 


Gradation by Speciality, 
Comments: There 
ings of other Ones, 
more specialized than the su 
This refers to the de 


> G 
nose which are dependent ity 
bjects from Which ideas are borrowe I 
: : «Of special science on the genera 
Sciences, As chemistry, Xplanation of Many phenomena, is 


dependent on Physics, Similarly, astronom on chemistry 
and physics, As earth ; Y, depends up 


ae ONG OF the Planets, geology depends on as- 
tronomy, Similarly, biology depends on physics and chemistry for 
"Henry 


Evelyn Bliss, Organiz ii RT New 
York, Wilson, 1939, pp. 37-46, EG Knowledge in libraries, 2nd ed., 
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many of the concepts. According to the above principle, dependent 
Subjects should follow (often coordinate) topics on the findings of 
which they have to rely upon. This principle is similar to the princi- 
ple of serial dependence propagated by Comte, the French philoso- 
pher. Ranganathan has named this the concept of increasing concrete- 


ness, 


53 Collocation 
Collocation involves the bringing together of closcly related subjects. 
: Comments: Bliss has carefully applied the principle of collocation 
in his scheme. For example, he brought together only those pure and 
applied sciences which were likely to be sought together by a majo- 
rity of the users. Ranganathan refers to this as the canon of filiatory 


Sequence. 


54 Alternative Location 
The consensus is only relative (comparable). Complete agreement is 
not always possible. There has to be a provision for alternative places 
or alternative locations to the maximum. This would be the case in 
classification for a special collection. Alternative location is an im- 
portant feature of BC. Bliss was anxious to accommodate his scheme 
to meet the requirements of large minority viewpoints within a con- 
sensus. He recognized that for certain subjects there may be two or 
more possible locations in the sequence of classes equally acceptable. 
For example, photography can be placed with technology or with 
the arts. Economic history can be subordinated to economics or 


history. 
the same as alternative treatment or 


Alternative location is not 
ve treatment or arrangement is provided for in 


arrangement. Alternati 

nearly all schemes. This happens for biography in most of the 
schemes, Bibliographic classification (original edition) has provided 
four alternative arrangements for the literature class. 


55 Notation 
Notation is correlative and subsidiary. It should not determine order, 
Brevity is vital, if the scheme is to remain reasonably simple. The 
synthetic principle may be used for economy, leading to simplicity of 
structure and convenience of use. 
ded notation as correlative and sub- 


Comments: Bliss rightly regar 
sidiary. He said that notation should not determine order. As a result, 


the notational plane would be expected to carry out the findings 
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on the idea plane. He tried to achieve the synthetic principle W 
means of general and special systematic schedules and utilized ma 
devices to achieve brevity of class numbers in his scheme. 


6 S.R. RANGANATHAN 


61 Introduction shed 
athan’s Colon classification was publish 


ot 
se of canons and laws, but these had n 
been applied in an explicit manner, 


Cutter, Library of Congress 
fication. As a result, he w 


gy, which led to the formulation of a theos 
- The same was published in his Prolezomi™ 
n (edition 1, 1937). The 28 canons described 
m rationalize his Colon classification. He E) 
corporated these ideas in the next edition of Colon classificatio! 
(edition 2; 1939). cal 
Slowly, gan to be felt. By 1950, radica 
pproach to library ssp 
Put forward by him. His faceted approac 


manner. All 
first edition. 
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laws, including the laws of library science, 43 canons (15 for ideas 
plane, four for the verbal plane and 24 for the notational plane), 13 
postulates, four principles for facet sequence and 18 principles for 


helpful sequence. 


The table given below indicates the progress from the first edition 
of Prolegomena to the third edition. 


TABLE 26.1 


_—  — — = 


Edition Basic laws 


First Law of parsimony 
(1937) 
Second Law of parsimony 
(1957) 
Third Law of parsimony 
(1967) 

5 other basic laws 


Fundamental Canons Principles Postulates 


laws 
nil 28 nil nil 
nil 35 11 21 


n 
N 
o 


Five laws of 43 
library science 


atone SIP T Sa at ey i eae 
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According to Ranganathan t 
principles. Normative princip 
ous levels as given below: 


Level 
Basic process of 
thinking 


Library science 


Classification 


he theory should be based on normative 
les have been postulated by him at vari- 


Name of normative principle 

Basic laws (these are invoked only when 
two or more laws of library science or 
canons of classification lead to conflict- 
ing or different but appearing to be 
equally valid decisions). 

Fundamental laws (these are applicable 
only to library science and its subdivisions, 
are normally invoked only when two or 
more canons of classification lead to 
conflicting or different but appearing to 
be equally valid decisions). 

Canons (these conform to the laws of 
library science. These are normally in- 
yoked only in the design of a scheme 


for classification). 
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Helpful sequence Principles (these are normally used aly 
in array in the design of a scheme for classifica 
tion), 


Work of classifying Postulates and principles for facet seque- 


nce (these are used in the practical 
classification of subjects. They guide the 
work of classifying. The postulates are 
also used in the design of a scheme for 
classification). 


Experience shows that a sc 
principles for helpful sequence 
and postulates, is in a bett 
universe of subjects, and also 
based on the canons, 


heme designed on the basis of canons, 
in array, principles for facet sequence 
er position to face the onslaught of the 
has a longer life than a scheme merely 


t 
According to Ranganathan, each scheme must follow the same ° f 

of canons and laws. But cach scheme may follow different sets rA 

principles and postulates. A scheme of classification corresponds 


a mathematical model. Different model can be designed by merely 
varying a combination 


of principles and postulates. Dewey decimal 
classification or Colon classification represent such models. 


621 Basic Laws 
Laws of interpretation 


Law of impartiality 
Law of symmetry 
Law of parsimony 
Law of local variation 
Law of osmosis 


622 Fundamental Laws 


are fundamental laws. There are five laws of 
€ listed below: 


Books are for use 
Second law Every reader his book 
Third law : Every book its reader 
Fourth law : Save the time of the reader 
Fifth law Library is g growing organism 


Laws of library science 
library science. These ar 
First law : 
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623 Canons 


6231 Canons for Work on the Idea Plane 
Canon of differentiation 
Canon of relevance Canons for characteristics 
Canon of ascertainability 
Canon of permanence 


Canon of concomitance 
Canon of relevant succession Canons for succession of 


Canon of consistent succession characteristics 


Canon of exhaustiveness 
Canon of exclusiveness 
Canon of helpful sequence 
Canon of consistent sequence 


Canons for array 


Canon of decreasing extension Canons for chain 


Canon of modulation 


Canons for filiatory 


Canon of subordinate classes 
sequence 


Canon of coordinate classes 


6232 Canons for Work on the Verbal Plane 


Canon of context 
Canon of enumeration 
Canon of currency 
Canon of reticence 

6233 Canons for Work on the Notational Plane 

Canon of synonym 
Canon of homonym 
Canon of relativity 
Canon of uniformity ; 

Canon of hierarchy Basic canons for notation 
Canon of non-hierarchy 

Canon of mixed base 

Canon of pure base 

Canon of faceted notation — 

Canon of non-faceted notation 

Canon of coextensiveness 

Canon of non-coextensiveness 
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Canon of general mnemonics 
Canon of alphabetical mnemonics 
Canon of scheduled mnemonics 
Canon of Systematic mnemonics 
Canon of seminal mnemonics 


Canon of extrapolation in array 
Canon of interpolation in array 
Canon of extrapolation in chain 
Canon of interpolation in chain 


6234 Canons for Boo, 
Canon for book number 


Canon of collection number 
Canon of distinctiveness 


624 Principles 
The following is the list of pri 


Principle of later-in-time 
tinciple of later-in-evolution 
Principle of spatial contiguity 
Principle of bottom-upwards 
Tinciple of top-downwards 
Tinciple of left to right 
Tinciple of right to left 
Tinciple of clockwise direction 
rinciple of counter- 


6251 Postulat 
Postulate of fundamental Categories k 


Canons for mnemonics 


Canons for growing 
universe 


k Classification 


nciples for a helpful sequence: 
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Postulate of basic facet 

Postulate of isolate facet 

Postulate of rounds for energy 

Postulate of rounds for personality and matter 
Postulate of round for space and time 
Postulate of level 

Postulate for facet sequence 

Postulate of first facet 

Postulate of concreteness 

Postulate of facet sequence within a round 
Postulate of facet sequence within last round 
Postulate of level cluster 


6252 Principles for Facet Sequence 
Wall-picture principle 
Whole-organ principle 
Cow-calf principle 
Actand—action—actor—tool principle 


63 Conclusion 
Ranganathan’s theory, described in this work, is mainly based on 
the third edition of Prolegomena to library classification. His theory 
is based on normative principles. He has succeeded in providing a 
scientific basis and firm footing to the theory of library classification. 


As a result, he was able to systematise the study and practice of 


classification. 
Ranganathan came into the field late, and benefitted from the 


writings of Richardson, Cutter, Hulme, Brown, Sayers, Bliss and so 
on. He had the opportunity of improving his theory, by experimenting 
for a period of 40 years. He formulated Colon classification, to which 
he applied his theory. He tested his theory with the help of normative 
principles. He brought forth a technical terminology of his own and 
did not hesitate to borrow it from others. In addition, his Brahmanic 
and mathematical background gave him a logical and clear mind, 

It is an astounding tribute to Ranganathan, that with compara- 
tively a few libraries (compared with UDC and DDC) adopting His 
scheme, he succeeded in dominating the current theory of library 
classification. His theory has enabled us to face the onslaught of the 
universe of subjects with courage and hope. He also succeeded in 
creating a school of thought, which is likely to carry forward the 


ideas of the master. 
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Chapter TWENTY-SEVEN 


Revision of Major Schemes of 
Classification 


1 Dewsy DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION 


The three bodies entrusted with DDC are Forest Press, the Decimal 
Classification Editorial Policy Committee and the Library of Congress, 
A bulletin, entitled Decimal classification additions, notes and deci- 
sions is issued to subscribers between the editions, though on an 
irregular basis. This covers changes which are going to be incorpora- 
ted in the schedules as soon as possible. Thus, it keeps the users of 


DDC well informed about the changes. 

The new editions are published appr 
years, The nineteenth edition is overdue. An abridged edition is 
available for small libraries. 

The standard (fifteenth edition) of DDC came out in 1952. It was 
criticized a great deal, because it did not adequately meet the 
requirements of its users. However, it was a brave attempt to moder- 
nize the scheme. The standard (fifteenth revised edition) appeared 
in 1953. This too did not receive good response, as the tables had 
been reduced and the index found inadequate. The revised edition 
also had a restructured relative index. 

DDC16 (1958) was the first edition to appear as a result of coope- 
tation between Decimal Classification Editorial Policy Committee 
and the Library of Congress. This edition was well appreciated by 
the users. It retained the traditional pattern of the scheme, left out 
Most of the earlier relocations as well as restored many of the details 
which had been dropped in the earlier edition. 

DDC17 (1965) was in two yolumes. It had the following features; 
(ü) Reasonable amount of relocations. 
(i?) New schedule for 150 (psychology) 


oximately every six to seven 
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(iii) Form divisions were renamed standard subdivisions. 

(iv) Area table was placed Separately as an auxiliary. ae 

O) “Add to” instruction replaced the “divide like” instructi dhe 

(vi) Index to DDC17 (1965) was Poorly conceived; therefore, 
Tevised one a eared in 1967, 

On the "aD DDCI17 continued on the traditional pattern. AS 
mentioned above, it had Some new features also. tures of 

DDCI8 (1971) appeared in three volumes, The new nig a 

17 were developed further, The revision from 17th to ditions 

been substantial, It is a good improvement over the earlier edi 

Some of the features of DDCI!8 are given below: 


; a ientific fields. 
(i) It incorporated new subjects, especially in the scientific 
Many subjects w 


: ae ye 
hich did not find a Place in earlier editions ha 
been Provided for in it. 


(ii) It Provided more 
foreign users. This is a 
international one. 


1 arti- 

(iii) It introduced “flexibility of notation beyond the „use E aal 

ficial digits to the use of established numbers with uno 

meanings.” : in fields 
(iv) The traditional pattern has been disturbed in certain fie 


š 5 ules 
such as law and mathematics. A total recasting of these sched 
was done. 


(v) The number 999 has been made 
subjects can be accommodated, 
(vi) Many relocations have been 


all, there ar 
relocations in this edition th 


: s of 
Provisions to serve the re ea Aa 
n attempt towards making the sche 


, 
jal’ 
free, so that “extra-terrestr 


an adjustment in the schedules resulting 4 
the Shifting of a topic between Successive editions from one numbe 
to another.” (DDC; 8, vol. ih 
sequence, 


AnAk w 
À long right lines. The revision is por 
because it takes into consideration the interests of a large number (I 
ast the schedules of law and mathematics. 


om the Tigidity of notational HORA 
Onform to y requirements. During TECON 
has attempted to make a greater use of synthesis. a 
Big Successfully, different classes of the scheme shoul 


order to dot 
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be revised and designed so that synthesis can be used fully and 
effectively. In DDC18, there is a greater provision for instructions 
for the consistent placing of complex subjects. In case synthesis is 
not possible, instructions have been given regarding the practice to 
be followed. These lines of development are a healthy sign. Directions 
have been provided for overseas users to meet the local requirements. 
This is obviously an attempt to make DDC an international scheme 
in the true sense. It is certainly attentive to the suggestions of users, 

The revision of detail and relocations is rather conservative, as 
compared to schemes such as CC and UDC. It follows a middle 
course between notational allocations, keeping pace with the growing 
universe of subjects. 

The scheme is going to survive, in fact prosper very well despite 
the prophets of doom, who have predicted otherwise. 


2 UNIVERSAL DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION 


Any user of UDC is free to send a proposal for revision to an 
appropriate national body. The national body then forwards it to 
the Central Classification Committee (CCC). CCC is the FID body 
responsible for the development, as well as the maintenance, of UDC. 
A request thus forwarded to CCC may result in the original requester 
to prepare a draft for comment. A 
The draft is circulated to interested parties by the appropriate 
national subject committee. At the stage when agreement has been 
reached, it is forwarded to the international subject committee. : 
Once the international subject committee approves 1t, the draft is 
sent to CCC. CCC studies the draft carefully, to determine whether 
Or not it comes in conflict with existing schedules. Once found satis- 
factory, it is published as P notes. y ! 
P notes is a provisional or proposed alteration. It lies on the table 
for four months. During this period, if no objection is received, the 
Proposal is considered accepted and entered into the master copy. 
Every year, P notes which have been accepted are cumulated into 
Extensions and corrections to the UDC. These are cumulated into 
Series covering a period of three ycars eet 
The revision policy of UDC is given below: ae 
(i) If found nee certain sections are made free. This is 
achieved through merger, reconciliation and rationalization of aoa 
or redundant sections, These liberated sections are then used for 
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a ecomes 

Providing new subjects. It may be noted that if a cae b 
obsolete, it is reused after ten years (period of starvation eat at 

(ii) To provide for more specialized Sub-subjects, new me senior: 
created through the process of “dividing and remem TS e 

The revision policy of UDC is rather slow, due to the c oeal!torBe 
Procedure. It can take as much as ten years for a oa develop, 
accepted. Two years is the minimum period. However, in 
ing subject, €ven.two years are a long period. the pressure 

The revision policy is not at all drastic, because of ST and the 
from its users. However, due to the demands of soon indere 
challenge of the universe of subjects, UDC is beginning to 


F ; in informa- 
major changes. It is being revised so that it can be used in 
tion storage and 


An abridged e 
be revised fully t 
into different Places to 
being used, 
in English, 

The strength of UD 
use the schedules are 
these are Scrutinized b 


from the point of classification. «dividing 
Tough “‘freeing of sections” and orary 
ons,” as described earlier, is a Oh aes 
and lacks a systematic approach. hich 
hat UDC has inherent potentiality, aa 
> the aim being to develop it into a iis 
assification in. the true sense, so Pa bë 
ht of knowledge effectively. It would t ifier. 
eal of autonomy and guidance to a cal sad 
ity of indicator digits like the colon (: ‘ito 
Square brackets [] has not been exploited fully. There is a nee 
examine them usefully, and put them to More versatile use. cade 
It is suggested that UDC make an explicit use of the princip ad 
tly, to remove existing confusion Was 
Pretation. This will allow for a fuller facet o 
and synthesis, This will reduce the process of dividing and sunas 
mB, as done at present through enumeration to the bare ene 
Whereby it will ensure autonomy to classifiers and also add to oe 
Mnemonic quality of the notational system of UDC. This will ma ; 
UDC more versatile, and in a better position to meet the require 


r consisten 
variation in inter 
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ments of its users. 
In UDC, many of the subjects enumerated in the schedules are a 


mixture of the personality, matter and energy facets. This has added 
to the inefficiency of the scheme. In order to make explicit use of 
facet analysis, as suggested in the previous para, it is essential that 
the subjects representing “things,” “kinds,” “parts,” ‘‘properties,” 
“processes,” ‘‘operations”’ and so on are enumerated as “unit 
schedules,” and proper provision made for their synthesis. The unit 
schedules could be recognized in terms of personality, matter, energy, 
space and time (the last two facets have already been used in clear 


terms). 
Lloyd has suggested a two-level UDC: 


“This might comprise 

(a) a broad basic sc 
(if not the same as) th 
about 5,000 divisions, 
device, as a broad library s 


work for: 
(b) a detailed schedule for depth retrieval and information 


exchange, with a greatly elaborated array of general entity facets 
(also usable independently) and multifarious special facets comple- 
menting the broad framework of (a). 

If some such solution proves feasible with the broad basic schedule 
(a) asa much-pruned version of existing abridged editions and the 
detailed schedule (b) of about the same scope as the British Medium 
Edition (BME) but with full facet arrays, UDC central management 
and up-dating would be much facilitated and the UDC certainly 


made more viable.’ 


edule, partially restructured on the lines of 
e SRC or BSO...and of not more than 
to serve as a standard switching/transfer 
helving/filing scheme and as the frame- 


This is a good suggestion, which could be put into practice. 

The future of UDC is assured. The scheme has a large following. 
The organization looking after it has influence at the international 
level, Also, attempts are being made to revise it so that it can keep 
pace with the growing field of knowledge. Due to the pressure of 
t been able to achieve drastic revisions as required. 


its users, it has no e c 
Tts users are willing to accept only minor changes and adaptations to 
meet the new concepts, which are considered necessary. 


1Arthur Maltby. ed., Classification in the 1970s; a second look, London, 


Ringley, 1976, P- 115. 
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3 LIBRARY OF CONGRESS CLASSIFICATION 


i cheme 
Library of Congress Classification is a purely nee 
planned for the classification of the Library of Se kena 
The Library of Congress looks after the development of t A JP. 
The scheme consists of 31 volumes covering 21 main cla ST all 
Immroth has listed 84 physical volumes of the schedules, E 
the revisions of 31 volumes, together with the indexes availa na Ke 
Each main class is revised Separately, without giving atten 


- re 

en whe 
Other classes, Cross-references to other classes are giv 
considered useful, 


ew 
qc a s s on n 
The process of revision is continuous, As soon as book 

subjects are received 


te 
» the new places are decided to acon ies 
these. When considered appropriate, a new edition of a ual the 
published, During recent years, the practice has been to rep giving 
previous edition, inserting a Supplementary table and ie A is 
additions and changes. Due to this kind of approach, a c pa e 
always expected to look in two places, so as to ensure that 
the latest schedule, 


š A H the 
The individual schedules are kept up-to-date by including a 
changes as soon a 


itions 

s they are accepted in LC TEER a 

and changes quarterly, Later, these additions and changes are i ee 

porated in the new editions of individual schedules. Loe, 
about revised editions is noted in the weekly library of Cong 

Information Bulletin, is also 

The revision is carried on in a continuous basis, and is ils 

extensive Tegarding modifications and additions of further deia: ñ 

The revision in the matter of relocations and reconstruction o 

classes is q 


atte y z ced 
one on a limited scale, Revision is considered balan 
and satisfactory by its Supporters. 


4 Coton CLASSIFICATION 


S.R. Ranganathan died in 1972, Therefore, the responsibility for 
revising CC lies wi 


th the Documentation Research and Training 
Centre (DRTC) u 


nder the direction of Professor A. Neelameghan. 
The first edition of Coy 


on classification was published in 1933. The 
Sixth edition was brough i i 
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with a Slant to Documentation. CC is being published in parts. At 
this rate of revision, it will take many years before CC7 will be 
completed. The schedules of basic subjects were included in 1973 in 
Library Science, but the schedules of common personality isolates, 
common matter isolates and common energy isolates have not been 
finalized. 

New editions of the schemes are published at intervals. Each new 
edition has differed a great deal from its earlier editions. The usual 
practice has been to discuss the changes involved by means of articles 
in periodicals. In order to keep the schedules up-to-date, bibliogra- 
phies, especially subject bibliographies, are examined. As a result, 
new concepts which are not found in the schedules are noted down. 
These are incorporated in the arrays with the help of principles of 
helpful sequence, and appropriate notation is allocated. These 
changes are reported from time to time in Library Science and 
Proceedings of DRTC Annual Seminar. However, no bulletin is issued 
by DRTC to keep the users well-informed about the changes accep- 
ted for incorporation in CC. It is suggested that either a separate 
bulletin be issued or the last few pages in Library Science be reserved 
for giving additions, notes and decisions. 

The fourth, fifth and seventh (based on the schedules which have 
appeared so far) editions are substantially revised editions. There is 
no policy laid down for revision. Major changes have been incorpo- 
rated in the seventh edition, keeping in view the changes taking place 
in the universe of subjects. The changes are so enormous that many 
of the libraries using CC would find it difficult to change over 


to CC7. 


The revision policy of CC has been criticized a great deal. Editions 


have been brought out regularly but radical changes have been 
carried out to meet the requirements of the theory of library classi- 
i i ledge. 
fication and those of advancing knowled am 
The introduction ofa variety of indicator digits has made the 
notational system increasingly complex. Originally, the hyphen (-) 
and the colon (:) were the only indicator digits used to separate the 
facets, but the number of indicator digits used in CC7 is quite large. 
Other major changes in CC7 include the change of some energy 
i i r property isolates. eas 
nee a vas Tr to be a freely faceted classification based on 
N Jassification. Therefore, it would become 


of library c ; i 
sanies TORTI future editions of Colon classification. It becomes 
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7 ; ticular 
possible to revise the schedules for subjects going with n sub- 
basic subjects, keeping in view the new developments Ta Pri 
jects, with least disturbance being caused to the basic stru R aay 
scheme. In fact, any reallocation of isolates will jgvolve s e aa] 
within a reasonable range of the sequence of subjects. Tha iF pase 
not lead to total change involving the shifting of a compou at I 
from one basic subject to another, which very often happen names 
enumerative classification, because an enumerative scheme A arene 
tates compound subjects. In addition, due to the improvemen met 
methodology used for designing CC, it is in a better position 
the onslaught of a growing universe of subjects. 


5 BIBLIOGRAPHIC CLASSIFICATION 


Bliss 
Bibliographic classification is maintained, by means of teed 
classification bulletin. The Bulletin appears annually, and is KERER M 
by the Bliss Classification Association. During recent years, 


H have 
tial additions made to BC in scientific and technical fields 
appeared in the Bulletir 


well- 
1, which keeps the users of the scheme 
informed. 


ve 
BC2 has been planned in 20 volumes. A few volumes ene 
appeared already. BC2 has been prepared under the auspices at a 
Bliss Classification Association. The main force behind the re on 
edition is J. Mills. Other Persons associated with the revision 
Vanda Broughton and Valerie Lang, 


Out of 20 volumes of BC2, four have come out. Each voluma 
a separate index. Other volumes are expected to come out as S00 L. 
completed. A librarian will have to Wait till the last volume comes OU" 
One advantage of this app 


nd whe 
BC2 is a radic: 


g the modern theory of esis 
Classification, to ach d structure so that it would pe of 
to sustain itself for a longer time. It is likely that future revisions 
BC will not be required as frequently as that of DDC. 
BC2 is a fully-faceted Seneral classification scheme. The structure 
of main Classes, as fi 


ormulated by Bliss in BCI, has remained pe 
cally the same but alterations have been carried out, on an extensive 


ieve a soun 
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scale, within classes. The original principles and features of BC1 
which have proved to be sound, have been retained: iz i 

The following are the main features of BC2: 

Application of facet analysis is used rigorously. 

Consideration for literary warrant. 

Terms in each class have been grouped on the basis of facets, and 
within each facet, arranged into specific arrays. 

Greater use of non-hierarchical or non-expressive notation. 

Consistent use of citation order for arranging facets and isolates 


within arrays. 
Reorganization of common i 
Provision of more alternatives. 
Restructuring of certain main 


from Z to 7/8). To 
Provision of a general class for multi-disciplinary studies of pheno- 


mena (entities, activities and processes, attributes). 

Frequent application of retroactive notation for synthesis (it leads 
to avoidance of special auxiliary schedules, which were used on a 
large scale in BC1. It also enables a more detailed classification). 

Use of the details and order of several existing special classification 
schemes (such as business, engineering, medicine, and physics, and 
BNB supplementary schedules), wherever found helpful. 

The scheme can be broadly applied for shelving documents, and 
also be used for information retrieval. ; 

The type size used is too small. There is a summary index of 
places, but no index for auxiliary schedules has been provided. The 
instructions for the application of scheme leave much to be desired. 
This is especially true regarding instructions for the synthesis of 
classes. There are a number of mistakes and misdirections, for which 
lists of errata needs to be issued. The scheme is biased towards 
British libraries, because in some of the classes more details for 
materials of interest to British libraries have been provided. 

From the above it should be clear that the revision has been 


radical and carried on in a rational way. It is likely that users of BC 
would be slow to accept changes. The lines for future revision seem 
s there would be need for less frequent 


to be well laid down. Perhap | i 
revisions than DDC. It would also be possible to revise each volume 


individually. Te : 
Hos es ny fine features, but it Is not going to be adopted by 
s like DDC, UDC and LC are well 


many libraries because scheme 
catrenched It is not going to pose a challenge to these schemes, 


solates on a large scale. 


classes (Library Science shifted 
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though it is a Superior one, The future of BC would depend eh 
the reception given to it, and its success in winning over new user 
for the scheme. 


FURTHER READINGS 


» 1978, pp 19-38, 


RTHUR MALTBY, ed., Classification in the 1970s 
Bingley, 1976, pp. 25- 


* a second look, London, Clive 
118, 226-255 


Chapter TWENTY-EIGHT 


Evolution of Notational Techniques 


0 INTRODUCTION 


techniques is the breaking up of the rigi- 
ity of notation has been reduced in stages. 
been quite slow. We have now reached a 
d notational techniques are available. 


These have enabled the notational plan to implement the findings of 
the idea plane in an effective manner. Rigidity or lack of hospitality 
on the notational plane has inhibited, for too long, work on the idea 
plane in the past. Due to the rigidity of the notational plane, the 
design and development of classification schemes were also faulty. 

In fact, to a great extent, the history of notation is the history of 
classification—the reason being that classifiers and classificationists 
paid too much attention to notation, and the evolvement of nota- 
tional techniques. This resulted in a neglect of the theory of library 
classification. Therefore, an examination of literature on library 
classification shows the predominance of discussion about notation, 
as if notation were the only thing that mattered in classification. 


The history of notational 
dity of notation. The rigid 
However, the process has 
stage when highly develope 


1 EARLY SCHEMES OF LIBRARY CLASSIFICATION 
Perhaps till the middle of the 19th century, the number of specific 
subjects on which books were written was rather small. Therefore, 
library classification was not much of a problem. At that time, conti- 
nuous integers were used to represent ideas. A time came when such 
a system broke down. Thus, the gap notation was adopted. 
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2 DDC 


In 1876, Melvil Dewey 
ed 


; : ; n 
integers, Consisting of pure notation of Arabic numerals, along 
With the decimal fraction notation 


» Dewey also introduced the “others device” to achieve 
hospitality in array. 


When Dewey appeared on the scene, the fixed location arrange- 


ment on the shelf was in use, The place of a book was marked re 
fixed on the shelf. Perhaps he was the first person to get away fro 
the fixed location system o 


f arrangement. 
Dewey brought out Successive editions to allocate suitable places 
for new subjects in a helpful order, He was able to find only Ai 
nable approximate Places, the drawback being that the chain ha 


; 8 e 
been used for expansion along two sides, Many of the facets ar 
frozen, 


During the recent editions of 


DDC, places for many subjects have 
been reallocated to attain a hel 


pful order, 


The Expansive classificati 
Stages (i e. 


2S Š 
1893. It made use of Roman capitals for main classes, providing a 


longer base. Roman Smalls were used in later arrays, Arabic ee 
Tals were used for common isolates, Cutter adopted the decima 
fraction notation, There was m 


€agre provision for common isolates 
in auxiliary tables. The dot 


However, geographical 
directly, without an indicator digit. 


4 UDC 


ULE started a 


EU Ppearing in parts in 1899, However, the first complete 
edition came o 


ut in French in 1905, 


ixed notation. Its base is the same as that of DDC. It 
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is an almost faceted classification, often providing for facet and phase 
analysis. It provides several auxiliary tables and indicator digits such 
as + /:[]::=(@...) (1/9) (=...) “& . .” 00 —0 — .0’ (apos- 
trophe) to connect facets and phases. It has also adopted the 
sectorizing device, and is a great advance over DDC, because it is 
possible to connect two facets—though DDC also started using a 
divided-like device later on. 


5 LC 


The LC schedules were issued from 1901 onwards. Its base consists 
of Roman caps, and Arabic numerals are used in later arrays. It uses 
rigid integral notation, with plenty of gaps. It does not use the 
decimal fraction notation. The dot (.) has been introduced as an 


indicator digit. 


6 SC 


J.D. Brown brought out Adjustable classification in 1897. Here, he 
attempted to provide for the future by leaving gaps (he used a series 
of ordinal numbers). He replaced it by subject classification, because 
it was not strong for meeting the onslaught of a growing universe of 


subjects. : 
ID Brown’s Subject classification took final shape in 1906. Its 
base consists of Roman caps, though, it also uses Roman smalls and 


Arabic numerals. It provides one auxiliary schedule, ffcallediithe 
bie . facet analysis. 

: h reminds one of š : 

TEE Er ae an indicator digit for use with the categorical 

table, an alt the idea of integrative levels. Meagre provision 15 


available for the facet and phase analyses. 


7 INDIAN SCHOOL OF THOUGHT 


cci (1933) $ 
on. Its base consisted of Roman capitals 


Ranganathan adopted Arabic 
zing values were used for 
notation and the decimal 


CCI used the mixed notati 
and 1. However, in the later an 
numerals. Roman smalls ue paea 
approach materials. CCI used t 
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fraction notation. 


In CC1, isolates in array of Order 1, after the first eight isola 
Were generally represented by means of digit pairs, beginning refer 
digit 9 in most cases, Some kind of term was also allocated to digit 
to all such extra isolates, and the same was placed against the ‘fe 
9. This means that subdivisions of 9 were used to Doi a 
Tesidual isolates (isolates coming after the first eight digits). This an 
an extension of the “others device” of DDC. This usage of nota 
Was called the octave notation. te 

In addition to the above, the following devices were employed d 

Colo device, geographical device, chronological device, favou ie 
category device, classic device, subject device, alphabetical dev 
and bias number device, 

Facet analysis and Phase analysis were made use of in CCl. ae 
facet analysis, the colon (:) and the zero (0) were employed for 
phase analysis, il 

The notation in CCI reflected the structure of the scheme, Bo; 
Was also indicative of the kinds of schedules that had been employed. 


CC2 (1939) ` 
of cases came up, in which a ance 
und for referring to residual classes > 
r to overcome this problem, CC2 en 
lly empty digit, so as to increase t 


By the year 1937, a number 
hensive term could not be fo 
the octaye Notation. In orde 
Postulated 9 as a semantica! 
capacity of an array. 

The last octave 
employed. 

The delta (A) was us 
mysticism. 


The hyphen (-) was adopted to form Superimposed or compound 
isolates with sub-facets, 


° r ae e 
Principle and penultimate octave principle wer 


ate : d 
ed to represent Spiritual experience an 


CC3 (1950) 


Ranganathan recognized different Phases, 


195] 
Separation of the Work of design, and development of the scheme at 
three planes, namely, i 


idea, verbal and notational planes, 
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indicator digits), which was irritating. (For example class number for 
designing of electrical engineering would be D66 : : : 4) 

i It was realized that all possible facets of all possible specific sub- 
jects can be considered as the manifestation of one of the five funda- 
mental categories. This led to the removal of rigidity in the order of 
facets. 

Deciding the sequenci 
to inconsistent results. Thus, it wa 
according to the principle of increasing concretenes 
to the concept of rounds and levels. 


e of facets independently for each subject led 
s decided to arrange the facets 
s. This further led 


CC4 (1952) 
Different indicator digits , ; : + Were employed for five fundamental 
categories. The dot (J was used for both space and time facets. 
Other indicator digits introduced were the backward arrow (<+) and 
the forward arrow (—). 


The concepts of rounds an š 
The following Greek symbols were introduced: 


À Animal husbandry y ) 
BT uv Partial comprehension of main su 


agglomerate basic subjects). 


d levels were also used. 


bjects (now called 


1953 
D.B. Krishna Rao suggested the concept of zones. 


1955 r 
At the suggestion of B.C. Vickery, packets were adopted for subject- 


deviced isolates. 


1956 
Concept of telescoping facets WS accepted. 
1957 


athan’s Prolegomena to library classi- 


Hs second edition of Rangan for different kinds of 
cation d in 1957. j 
E 2 vine Conference Coe ae described 
the postulational approach to libr ary classification. 


ccs (1957) 


Eta (m) was used to represent minin 


S- ji 4 
Starter “ (” and arrester ©) ” were adopted to avoid homonyms in 
T 
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š ° : T 
the application of the subject device, and the subject device numbe 
was regarded as a single digit. 


CC6 (1960) 

corporated the following features: 

ed. Awas replaced by KZ, and 4 was dl 
rmacognosy was represented by L : 6 an 
ut in CC6, these were treated as be 
LZ and YZ respectively. In this edition 
Such as to represent new main subjects 
artial comprehension (later called agglo- 


CC6 came out in 1960. It in 
Greek letters were avoid 
placed by HZ. In CCS, pha 
Social work by Y :4: 6. B 
Subjects and denoted by 
was used for two purposes, 
and to denote subjects for p: 
merates). This was a fault. 


1961 d 
space and time facets. The inverte 
indicator digit for the time isolate, 
rigidity in CC, 


Application of zone analysis to 
comma (‘) was Suggested as the 
instead of a dot (.) to overcome 


CC6 Revised (1 963) 
The following were the features of the sixth revised edition. 

X was employed as an emptying digit, so as to remove the homo- 
nym created due to the use of Z for two purposes mentioned earlier. 
Thus, “KX,” “HX,” “LX” and “yx” were employed to represent 
animal husbandry, mining, Pharmacognosy and social work, sonn 
tively. Mathematical science was denoted by “AZ” (8 in CC6) an 


Physical science (I in CC6) by BZ. NZ was inadvertantly printed as 
NX in this edition. 5 (Si 


gma) was left unchanged, again inadver- 
tantly. 
Ranganathan found that the use of the same indicator digit (that 
is, the dot) to connect tim 


€ and space facets created difficulties. 


comma (°) was suggested as an indicator 
facets, 


Therefore, the inverted 
digit for connecting time 


us + 1963 
anganathan postulated the concept of « 
This digit Tanya 


Evolved the methodolo 
basis of refined 
Evolved the c 


gy for designing a depth schedule on the 
inciples. 
40-sectors. 
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1964 
Ranganathan put forward the formation of six zones and 108 sectors 
by treating z, 9 and Z as empty digits. 


1966 
Concept of subject bundle (later called cluster). 


1967 
Postulated T, V and X as emptying digits and U, W and Y as empty 
and emptying digits for interpolation in an array. 


1969 

Colon classification, edition 7 (1971); a preview, published in 1969, 
made the following proposals: afi 

(i) It postulated T, V and X as emptying digits and postulated U, 
W and Y as empty-emptying digits to interpolate main subjects in 
the array of main subjects and new countries in the schedule of space 
isolates, The inverted V (A) was postulated as an empty and empty- 
ing digit in the schedules of isolates. The zero ae meant to be 
used i empty digit as sectorizing igit. p 

ae aa N: = saad postulated as an indicator digit for 
connecting the abbreviation of the component words of a multinomial 
term for use in alphabetical device. i 

The ampersand (&) postulated as an in 
relations. 

The upward arrow ( t) 
riorizing common isolates. 


dicator digit for phase 


postulated as an indicator digit for ante- 


1973 
A. Neelameghan and M.A. Gopinath suggested the abo Shy 2 
to sign (=) as an indicator digit for gonne cao 5 “mnegested the use 
(previously called special component): THEY numbers derived by 
of a plus (+) sign for connecting the componen 


means of applying device to 4 multinomial. 


8 BC 
i ification. The 
Bibliographic classification. 
enter mplete version between 1940 


jn its cO: 
pacts classification, extended by 


Henry Evelyn Bliss is the 
first edition of BC appe 
and 1953, under the title 
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auxiliary schedules for composite Specification and notation. The 
Second edition is planned in 20 volumes. It started appearing in 1977. 
BCI is a largely non-hierarchical Scheme, using decimal pee 
notation. It uses mixed notation, consisting of 26 Roman caps, 2 
Roman smalls, nine Arabic numerals (excluding ‘0’ zero). The star- 
ter, dot, apostrophe, comma and hyphen were used as indicator digits. 
The indicator digits (& and %) were introduced in the final volume 
of BC1, and were used very rarely, and later withdrawn. h 
In BC2, retroactive Notation has been employed within eac 
ot between classes). Here, indicator digits 
such as the comma and hyphen have been replaced by two basic types 
umbers), but there are instances when the 
hyphen may be employed profitably. BC2 uses digits 2,3,4,5,6,7,8, 


91 RIDERS INTERNATIONAL CLASSIFICATION 


Uses pure notation, consisting of Roman caps. Provides readymade 
class 


numbers. No number is more than three digits, There are 
explanatory notes, Zaps are 
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Chapter TWENTY-NINE 


Autonomy and Guidance to a 
Classifier. 


1 Autonomy FOR A CLASSIFIER 


. . . M r 
In case the translation is not coextensive, or no suitable numbe 
Is available in the scheme 
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the same is provided by the scheme. This power may be provided to 
the extent found feasible. 


13 How 

In order to provide autonomy to a classifier, a scheme for classifica- 
tion should make a provision built in the scheme, so that a classifier 
is able to construct his own class numbers for new subjects. 

Use of devices, scheduled mnemonics, seminal mnemonics and so 
on provide autonomy to a classifier. 

In case a new subject comes up, it will require the formation of a 
new isolate, or the sharpening of an existing one. An isolate number 
coextensive with it will also have to be provided. The use of devices 
for the purpose will make it possible fora classifier to find a solution 
without waiting for guidance from the classificationist. In a freely- 
faceted classification, devices will generally enable the different 
classifiers working in different places to reach the same isolate idea 


and isolate number. F 
Seminal mnemonics should be regarded as a powerful tool, which 


can provide a high degree of autonomy to a classifier. There are two 
Preconditions for its use. The scheme of classification being used 
must have employed the concept of seminal mamor P reenn 
Colon classification is the only general scheme cae ae this 
concept. Secondly, the classifier should have ils ee Cto te 
able to perceive an identity of patterns at the cornme eve aiia E D 
intuition to perceive an identity Go IASI Milea ae eee 
fulfilled, the classifier would be able to identify z EOE A 
concept, and allocate a digit(s) wi fne Bisa Te : PERENA Banini 
the same digit(s) would also be allotted by theg wae Classification 
Purely enumerative scheme: A ited adosi not provide an 

scheme provides readymade class numbers. A oe rads i 
autonomy to a classifier. It would not Fl be ts rovision for 
incorporating new subjects. There would also inte subject 
expanding a class number, if it is not coexistensive 

being classified. ider’s international classifi- 

À sc, f classification such as the Rider : 

cation ‘hake a single schedule of ST ieee a et 
Various subjects enumerated, most are pet tes eximple/ofputely 
tion of any autonomy does not arise. LC is ano 


enumerative classification. Deve decimal classifies provides 
Almost enumerative scheme: Dewey out of which most are 


a long schedule of enumerated ‘subjects, 
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compound subjects. Besides, it provides a separate schedule of 
Standard subdivisions covering common forms and modes of treat- 
ment as well as schedules for areas, languages, persons; racial, ethnic, 
National groups; and so on. : 

The scheme has also made Provision for devices (subject device, 
geographical device and so on). Very often a readymade class number 
is available, but in some cases class numbers for compound subjects 
can be constructed with the help of devices and schedules of common 
isolates. Thus a limited degree of autonomy is available to a claes 
fier. The subject classification is another example of an almost enu 
merative scheme of classification. 

Rigidly faceted scheme: A rigidly faceted scheme. includes E 
almost faceted scheme, the fully but rigidly faceted scheme an 
the almost freely-faceted scheme. A rigidly faceted scheme provides 
some autonomy to a classifier, though no autonomy is available for 
making an addition to the scheme of basic classes. Here a classifier 15 
expected to construct the class numbers of subjects through his own 
effort, but if “a Subject presents more facets than those provided for 
in the facet formula for the facet structure of the compound subjects 
going with the basic Subject in question, the classifier has no freedo™ 
to make the class number coextensive” (Prolegomena, p. 451). 

UDC is an almost faceted scheme. It provides independent sche- 
dules for common auxiliaries of form, language, race and nationality, 
place, time and point of view. It may be added that all time isolates 
have not been enumerated and others can be constructed by a classi- 
fier on the basis of instructions; This provides autonomy to a classi- 


fier. Such autonomy ailable in case of other auxiliaries to 4 
limited extent, For c 


I! ertain basic and compound subjects, it also pro- 
Vides schedules of special auxiliaries. Most of the compound 
subjects are enumerated; other compound. subjects can be formed 
with the help of the colon device. The colon device can also be ams 
ployed to form complex subjects. “When the listed UDC auxiliaries 
(1/9) are unsuitable for Specialist use, an established non-UD G 
regionalization scheme may be introduced after the asterisk (within 
the brackets), provided that reference is made to the scheme adopted 
ina footnote or introduction, e.g., 598.2 (42*. . .) British bird distri- 
bution by Vice-counties (Watsonian nos.) (UDC, p. 13). Similarly, 
BC] is also considered an almost-faceted classification. BC2 has 
become fully faceted, It Provides a considerable amount of autonomy 
to its users, ` 


is also ay 


The first three Editions of Colon classification (edition 1, 1933; 
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edition 2, 1939; edition 3, 1950) are regarded as Version 1 of the 
scheme. Version 1 is severely rigid, though fully faceted. In it, short, 
separate schedules of basic subjects, common isolates and special 
isolates occurring with different basic subjects are given. Thus, this 
version is fully faceted. However, the facets going with each basic 
subject and their sequence are predetermined. As a result, this version 
is severely rigid. 

The fourth (1952) to sixth editions (reprint with annexure, 1963) 
are regarded as Version 2 of Colon classification. This version is 
considered as an almost freely faceted one. It uses different indicator 
digits to connect different kinds of facets. It also uses the concepts of 
rounds and levels. It removed rigidly regarding number and sequence 
of facets going with a compound subject. But some rigidity remained 
with regard to the levels of a facet within a round. Thus, this version 
was not fully freely faceted. a a 

Version 2 of CC does not usually give readymade class numbers, 
except for basic subjects. Schedules are provided for basic subjects 
and for isolates in different facets. Class numbers are constructed on 
the basis of instructions. It may be noted that all isolates in different 
facets have not been enumerated. Some have been enumerated and 
others can be constructed by a eta Ps sae of instructions. 

i i eal of autonomy to a classiner. 
hu 620 a er si Tuy. A freely faceted classification provides 
a greater degree of autonomy than other species of schemes for the 
classification of subjects. There 1s a great measurelof autonomy. A 
classifier is not restricted by a rigid facet structure. “Whatever facets 
a compound subject may present, he can provide for all of them in 
the class number of the subject. In any faceted classification, each 
enumerated schedule is fairly short. Therefore, pking up the eee 
facet number for any facet Heo oer pon (PIO posa, P. x p 
In case a compound subject brings forth a facet for which no sc 4 
dule has been provided, then with the help of postulates, canons an 
principles prescribed by the scheme, the classifier can improvize 


the schedule. ion 3 of Colon classification is under pre- 


t Vers Naik 
eat ere debs schedules have already appeared. It is likely 
na 


amic theory of library classification, whereby it 

on koa omaa p freely-faceted analytico-synthetic at o 

classification, As a result, it will Loe aug ciona a aa 

l ee main subject, or non-main basic subject—simple 

place for eo mad facet. This means that a classifier using Version 3 
or compound in 
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e of 
of Colon classification would be able to get a great measur 
autonomy, 


14 A Case for Autonomy 3 ETE 
We have already seen that autonomy for a classifier is certainly =. 
rable. But it has to be used rather carefully. A classifier who a cat 
Proper understanding of the techniques and theory of library cla i: 
fication, applicable to a given scheme, can make a mess of the ie is 
nomy given to him. In order to get the best out of a scheme, ig 
desirable that there be a centralization of cataloguing and classi 


a scheme. In case a freely faceted sch 


eme is used at such a centre it 
would become possib] 


€ to achieve greater autonomy. 


2 GUIDANCE To A CLASSIFIER 


ubject of a document being classified. “The 
Structure tells the classifier what isolates 


(Prolegomena P. 451) 


A freely faceted Classification Provides greater guidance to a classi- 
fier in determining the subje; 


ct of a document, than does a rigidly 

faceted classification, This is due to the total effect of the canons, 
Principles and postulates which form its basis. 

Postulates are helpful in determining the diverse facets of com- 

pound subjects. Principles such as the wall-picture principle, along 

With its corollaries, help him in arranging the facet terms, Such an 
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approach leads to a consistent arrangement of facets. In addition, 
canons of mnemonics can be helpful in creating a new focus, or 
sharpening any focus (it may be within an isolate facet or within a 
basic facet, or within the totality of all the subjects). 


3 CONCLUSION 


A scheme which provides devices more freely for the construction of 
class numbers, as well as separate schedules for common isolates, is 
able to provide a greater degree of autonomy to a classifier. The 
availability of guiding principles for the expansion of schedules fur- 
ther adds to the autonomy. A purely enumerative scheme and a 
freely faceted scheme belong to two extremes. The earlier one pro- 
vides no autonomy and the latter provides a great deal of autonomy. 
The greater the autonomy, the greater is the possibility for a scheme 
to be able to keep abreast of the growing universe of subjects. How- 
ever, autonomy offered by a scheme must be used very carefully. A 
classifier who does not have proper understanding of the techniques 
and theory of library classification regarding the particular scheme 
can easily misuse the autonomy, leading to chaos. 


An enumerative classification is unable to provide guidance to a 
ermining the subject of the document to 


classifier with respect to det 
H have to follow the method of trial and 


be classified. Thus, he wi c r : 
error. À rigidly faceted classification is able to provide some guidance 
in this matter. However, due to its very nature, a freely faceted 


classification is able to provide greater guidance to a classifier than 
a rigidly faceted classification. This becomes possible because of the 
overall effect of postulates, principles and canons, which form the 
basis of a freely faceted classification. 
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Chapter THIRTY 


Knowledge Classification versus 
Library Classification 


Philosophers have been 


ç s eing 
Is concerned with documents, the pin PE i 
helpful and permanent order. Libra 


the 
e concepts dealt with in documents and not 


abstract ones. 


3 : as 
A comparative table for knowledge and library classifications h 
been given below: 


Knowledge classification 


Library classi ification 


Philosophers have 


Librarians 
interested in 


are interested in studying is 
mutual relations between concepts and a E 
their sequence, This has led to the form 

lation of schemes of library classification. 
This led to the formulation 


between 


classification. 
Schemes of 
fication we 
for their o: 


knowledge classi- Schemes of library classification ss 
Te Often Produced produced for arranging documents in 

wn sake, or for helpful sequence, so that these could be re- 
trieved to Satisfy the interests of the users. 


mental Satisfaction, 
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EEE el 


Knowledge classification 


Library classification 


The philosophers are mainly 
interested in speculative and 
theoretical aspects of classi- 
fication. 

The philosophers have not 
provided sufficient details. 


Philosophers did not feel 
“obliged to carry out the sub- 
division of any subject to an 
ever-increasing degree o 
minuteness, to arrange them 
helpfully, and to maintain the 
arrangement consistently. As 
a result of the latter, they do 
not appear to have felt the 
need for representing each 
subject—major or minor, or 
tiny—by a sys'em of ordinal 
numbers, now comm) 
“class numbers” } 

Provision is ni 
book number and seque 
number. . 
Unlimited hospitality is avail- 
able in array and chain. There 
is no problem of interpolation 
and extrapolation in array as 
well as in chain. 


ot made for 
nce 


Generalia class is not requi- 


red. 


1Ganesh Bhattacharyy”, 
cation to library classification, 
the classification of 


only called 


and S- 1 
” In J.A. Wojciechowski, 


knowledge, Munchen, Ver 


Librarians are interested in practical classi- 
fication, which must be helpful to the users 
of a library/information centre/documenta- 
tion centre, 

Due to explosion of knowledge, there has 
been continued subdivision of subjects to 
an increasingly minute degree. A present- 
day scheme of library classification is ex- 
pected to provide for minute subdivisions 
of each major subject. These subjects are 
arranged in a helpful sequence on the basis 
of mutual relationship. 

ach subject is provided a distinct class 
number, so that it can represent the degree 
of relationship- This means that notation 
has to be provided in library classification. 
This is a requirement, which clearly distin- 
guishes library classification from 
knowledge classification- 

In order to jndividualize each document, 
provision has to be made for the book 
number. In a broken sequence, the 
sequence number has also to be provided 
asan additional element- 


Due to notational limitations, hospitality 
in chain and array is limited in most of the 
schemes of library classification. However, 
notational techniques have been developed, 
whereby it has become possible to achieve 
a tremendous amount of hospitality. This 
is certainly the case with Colon classifica- 


tion. 
A provision has to be made for the gene- 
ralia class- It accommodates documents 


dealing with all or many of the branches 


“From knowledge classifi- 
ed., Conceptual basis of 
lag Dokumentation, 1974, p. 128. 


R. Ranganathan, 
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Knowledge classification Library classification 


of the universe of subjects, but not restric- 
ted to any one subject. 
A form class has to be provided to accom- 
modate documents, where the main interest 
is in the form of presentation or literary 
pattern, such as poetry, drama, fiction, 
literary essays, letters and so on. In these 
cases, form is of primary importance 
and subject has to be ignored. 
Common isolates are not A provision has to be made for comma 
needed. isolates such as dictionary, periodica 
encyclopaedia, directory, bibliography nee 
So on. Similarly, a schedule for space ani 
time isolates is a must. f 
It is essential that a scheme for library 
classification should have an index. 4 
The philosophers did not feel As the intension of subjects to be classified 
the need for an elaborate is increasing, the number of principles requl- 
theory of classification. red to deal with the universe of subjects is 
also increasing. The growing universe is 
expanding in unanticipatable ways and 
directions, Therefore, the theory of library 
classification has got to be dynamic to be 
able to keep pace with the problems 
appearing at the idea plane. The theory is 
useful to a classificationist as well as a 
classifier, 


Form class is not needed. 


There is no need for an index, 


Schemes of knowledge classi- Schemes of knowledge classification have 
fication have not been influen- been of some use to librarians towards 
ced in any way by schemes for arranging broad subjects in a helpful sequ- 
library classification, ence. However, librarians have not found 
these of much help, due to the fact that 
Schemes of knowledge classification do not 


Provide a sufficient degree of detail. 


From the abov 


necessary adjustments, such as the 
book ny b > Common isolates, form classes, notation, 
Ser €r and so on. In order to deal with 
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has evolved from a philosophical preoccupation into a specialized 
technique, a species of the general techniques of classification, far 
removed from philosophical preoccupations and equally ignored by 
philosophers. At the present time there exist powerful technical 
models of classification and highly developed classifications of 
various branches of knowledge. What is lacking is a satisfactory 
general classification of knowledge and an adequate clarification of 
the philosophical problems underlying such classification. The need 
for classification is important from the theoretical as well as practi- 
cal point of view because the general systems of classification of 
knowledge depend on theories of knowledge.” In view of this, it is 
desirable that philosophers and others interested in classification 
(especially library classifiers and classificationists) should. come 
together to discuss problems of common interest. The study of lite- 


rature indicates that there has not been a sufficient exchange of ideas 
between philosophers and specialists in library classification. There 
appears to be a gap between the two groups. Both use different 
approaches and methods, and even their aims are different. One 
group does not know enough about what the other was pursuing. 


Communication between the two will certainly prove to be of mutual 


benefit. 
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Chapter-THIRTY-ONE 


Computer and Classification 


0 INTRODUCTION 


e 
The computer is a gift of the electronics age, which started alterati 
Second World War. It is a versatile machine, which can help man is 
in many ways. We must accept it and utilize it to the ma ae 
advantage. In the Present-day world, its application adds to s nai 
as well as prestige. The Strength of the computer lies in the remang. 
of mental drudgery and an extension of mental power. A fo but, 
Possesses three important characteristics, namely, speed, accu 

i e lead to intelligent activities. 

© make use of a computer prot 
t can possibly do, and what it cannot 2 
erstand the capabilities and limitations 


must know as to what i 
Therefore, let us try to und 
4 computer in general. 


1 CAPABILITIES OF A COMPUTER 


A computer Possesses the ability to Carry out big jobs, sai 
enormous loads, which may prove to be beyond the capacities of 
human brain or manual system, of 
A computer can store a vast amount of data (many thousands 
index references can be coded on the Single reel of a magnetic tape)- 


š ts 
A computer can Search rapidly and efficiently and print out resul 
rapidly. 


A computer 
what it has bee 
A computer 
existing data fi 
A computer 


: in 
possesses infallible memory. It is extremely reliable i 
n programmed to do. 


A s an 
Possesses the ability to merge new data quickly into 
le or data bank. 


can analyze words Statistically, 
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The third generation computers are highly sophisticated. These have 
a fantastic memory, are faster, and more capable than the earlier 
computers. The cost per unit has also come down in recent years, 


2 LIMITATIONS OF A COMPUTER 


In order to apply computers effectively, it becomes essential that we 
realize their limitations too. Some of these limitations are enumerated 
below: 

A computer is considered fairly stu 
itself. 

Cost of computer application can sometimes be too high as 
compared with manual operations. 

In order that the scale of operation becomes economical as well as 
efficient, the information store to be handled must be large enough. 

Often, too much time may be needed to prepare the information 
before it can be found acceptable for the purpose of computer appli- 


cation. 
Occasionally, principles 
so that the requirements o 
If computer time, alloc 
delayed, it may lead to a se 
application of a computer. 
If the computer breaks down, 
order. 


pid, and it cannot think for 


for retrieval may have to be compromised, 
f the machine are satisfied. ` 

ated in ‘‘sharing time” is reduced or 
tback in the system, depending upon the 


the entire system will go out of 


3 SYNTHESIS OF CLASS NUMBERS 


is of class number with a freely 
Th f computers for a synthesis ° t 
ee Ree of Colon classification has been described by A. 
Neclameghan and S. Venkataraman.’ This has proved to be enco- 


uraging 

4 CLASSIFICATION SCHEDULE MAINTENANCE AND DISPLAY 
P tion of classification schedules for use at ternational 
repara 


A. Neelame; a k an,“Formulation of keneral terms, , ” 
ghan and s. Venkataraman, I E 

Lil E e with a lant to Documentation, 6, 1 69, paper D. 

„ib 6, 19 
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ee si a 
national, regional or local levels, or for purposes of a ert 
time-consuming job. The first attempt towards schedule ae 5 eod 
and display was reported in 1963 by Dan Fink for the A 551.5) 
and by Malcolm Rigby for the meteorology (UDC „class 
schedule and class 55, Both made use of 1BM 1401 equipment. jas 

In 1967, Robert R. Freeman put almost all the schedules for N 
5 (UDC) in a file that could be displayed either totally or Be ia 
selected part on a console or, if desired, in printed form AE 
almost any type-font. By 1970, FID Secretariat was key-punc for 
new extensions and corrections or P notes on DURA Mach X 
input and Output as a routine Operation. idea 

In order to save time and cost, A.C. Foskett has Suggested ae of 
of producing UDC in Computer Output Microfilm (COM)? instea sh 
a hard copy. Under this Procedure, revision would be concerned wi 


. iti to 
the feeding of new data in the form of corrections and additions 
the existing file, 


obs £ ification 
s we know, the revision of conventional schemes of classific 
slow Process, be 


pani itional 
cause consultation and finalization by maar a 
methods takes too much time. Therefore, computers can be of g 
assistance jn speeding up the revision of conventional schemes. 


A 
isa 


5 PREPARATION OF INDEXES 


31 Indexes to Schemes of Classification as 
Studies have shown that useful but Crude types of indexes or bas 


for indexes can be prepared automatically to the schedules of z 
scheme of Classification, by using KWIC, KWOC or KWIC/KWO 


Program modified by tagging the key words to be listed in the index. 


Successfully in the case of UDC. It s 
Suggested that the same approach be adopted to prepare a com 


try alphabetical Subject-index to the 1967 medium 
erman edition of U 


» through mechanization application, This 
has proved to be quite effective, 


2 F 
AC, Foskett, Uni versal decimal classification; the history, 
Suture prospects of a large gencral classification scheme, Lond 
38 


Present status and 
on, Bingley, 1973, 
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52 Indexes to Abstracting or Indexing Periodicals or 
Book Catalogues 
An index was successfully prepared to Geo-sciences abstracts, classi- 
fied by UDC. An introductory index, both alphabetical, with UDC 
numbers and systematic index arranged according to UDC, was 
also provided. 


6 COMPARISON OF INDEXING LANGUAGES 


Now, classification is regarded as one of the indexing languages. A 
computer can be used to compare the various indexing languages, 


regarding their detail, specificity and coverage. 


7 USE or LIBRARY CLASSIFICATION FOR STORING 
INFORMATION ABOUT DOCUMENTS 


A number of mechanized UDC-based systems for storing informa- 
tion about documents have been evolved. These systems? have been 
used for a variety of purposes such as: mk: ‘ 

(i) File maintenance, control and display of bibliographic citations 
with or without abstracts; ji 

(ii) Selective dissemination of information; 

(iii) On-line interactive retrieval; 

(iv) Library work and services; 

(y) Data and inventory control; 


(vi) Network switching at national or international level. 


8 LIBRARY CLASSIFICATION BASED SYSTEMS FOR INFORMATION 
RETRIEVAL 


Findings of the American Institute of Physics UDC project under 
Robert R, Freeman and Pauline Atherton, formed the main theme of 
the First seminar on UDC in a M: echanized Retrieval System, and the 
Same topic was the theme during the Second Seminar on UDC and 


a R i f automated equipment 
3 i “Advances since Elsinore in use o i 
of na seua ss schedule and information or data control on a uni- 
vei at dies read at Third International Study Conference on Classifi- 
cation Research (Bombay, 1975), PP- 11-20, mimeographed. 
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Mechanized Information Systems held at Frankfurt in 1970. Tie 
seminars led to the definite and far-reaching conclusion that UD I 
can effectively serve as a indexing language in a mechanized retrieva 
system. It can be used in a batch processing or interactive mode. g 
Much research has been done on UDC as a language for informa 
tion retrieval. In the United States, research on UDC in comple 
based retrieval systems has been carried out by R.R. Freeman and t 
Atherton in the late 1960s, in the AUDACIOUS (Automatic Dira 
Access to Information with an On-line UDC System) project at the 
American Institute of Physics. Similar research has been done by Y 
Rigby and T.W. Caless and others, who have tried to evaluate UD 
as a tool for computer retrieval, and discussed means and ways for 
its manipulation. Similar efforts have also taken place in other 


countries. They have demonstrated the feasibility of UDC asa 
machine indexing language. 


Due to certain limitatio 
hierarchical pattern in t 


In May 1968, DRTC initiated experiments to determine the feasi- 
bility of using a general-purpose computer in a document a, 5 
system based on a classified catalogue system using a freely facete 
Version of CC. The results have been encouraging, Experiments were 


also carried out to design a Special-purpose, computerized docu- 
ment-searching aid called 


ctation being that depth copie Se 
he Doc-finder leakproof as well as nois 


Gupta, in an arti 
based on CC, H 


be used for storing and updating a catalogue, a classification schedule, 
an alphabetical ing 


a 
ex to the classification schedule as well peki 
catalogue of user profiles. The Output options are interact! 
retrospective searching and Selective dissemination®, 


Goi nie » Science 
“A. Neelameghan, ° Design of the document finding system,” Library Science, 
5, 1968, paper P. 
5 
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I . n . 
aston on indexing and searching operation, a classified 
ene Yer. ers a systematic, general to specific approach, and 
sum at a a to readily broaden or narrow down his search 
s cated a ikewise, data fed into a computer may well assume 
oe ener orm, if it can be argued that this is the form which will 

alae e retrieval of a large number of relevant references. 
waka ae believe that faceted systems are superior for the 
As nformation retrieval. There is much that remains to be 

ne before we can reach a definite conclusion. 

The use of general classification in computer-based information 


eases systems has been increasing over the last few years mainly 
ue to the impact of the MARC distribution system of the Library 


of Congress and the British National Bibliography. There are an 
ples where MARC-distributed files are 


ait number of exam, 
eing modified so as to include classification codes not covered in 


the original MARC files. 


91 Use oF FACET ANALYSIS 


In order to make the best use of the computer, facet analysis of the 
needs of users is essential. The facet analysis technique has been found 
to be extremely useful in determining the requirements of a user. This 
requires cooperation between a reference and program librarian. 
This will enable a program librarian to give a right ‘program to" the 
computer, taking into consideration the needs of the users. 


92 KNOWLEDGE or FACET ANALYSIS 


jnformation retrieval system 
nalysis, which will help in the 
This will help in at meaning- 
ted information retrieval 


orking with an 
dge of facet a 
s of the users. 
from an automa 


A reference librarian W 
should possess knowle 
facet analysis of the querie 
ful retrieval of information, 
System. 


93 AID TO OTHER INDEXING VOCABULARIES 
DC can be of help to other 


uggested that U 
ys, such as lending its own 


Some people have 5 
in a number of wa 


indexing vocabularies 
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š š: < . : i a 

terminology, displaying hierarchical structures, or acting as 

thesaurofacet. in order to 
Classification lends itself to machine exploitation, but in orde 


sae iai to 
achieve the best results, it is therefore necessary to adhere rigidly 
the schedules of faceted schemes. 


94 AUTOMATIC CLASSIFICATION 


The first phase (1958-64) was concerned with studies regarding P 
bility of automatic classification. The second phase (1964- 


> š ical 
concentrated on experimental studies. In the third phase, the practica 
applications have been started. 

Man-made classification 


» Words form the basis of classification: 
d grouping the classification categories 
atisfactory use, Tesulting in an efficient and cost- 
System. Here, classification structures çan bg 
er records have been assembled and examined 
atic systems are regarded as a posteriori” in nature; 
t begin by analyzing concepts, but we indentify i 
in the records assembled. A document or recor 


effective retrieval 
generated only aft 
Therefore, autom 
Here we do no 
vocabulary used 
would contain con 


not found suitable by him. 
It is an accepted view t 


4 “Harold Borko, “Changing Toles and developments in automated classifica- 
tion,” paper read at Third International Study Conference on Classification 
Research (Bombay, 1975), p. 5, mimeographed. 

7Ibid., p. 5. 
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fication would also not be willing to apply computer-generated 
schemes for information retrieval with computer. 

Looking back, we can say that a great deal of work on automatic 
classification has been achieved during the last twenty years. G. 
Salton, M.E. Lesk and K.S. Jones have done good work in this area. 
It has become possible to achieve classification on a large scale with 
the help of computers. “Automatic classification has not, however, 
been adopted in operational information systems The choice and 
application of automatic methods for classification are still problems 
for research, and their value for different library purposes, and parti- 


cularly document retrieval, is still unknown.” 


95 SUBJECT ANALYSIS OF DOCUMENTS 


(that is, finding of a specific subject). of a 
document requires judgement. A computer does not possess in-built 
judgement. It cannot think for itself; it can only carry out a statistical 
analysis of words. Therefore, it cannot perform a subject analysis of 


documents. This has to be done by human beings. 
Can computers replace classificationists and classifiers? At the 


present stage of technology, computers cannot replace human beings 
because classification involves judgement. But a computer can only 
carry out statistical analysis of the words in a document. Therefore, it 


cannot do a subject analysis but can do synthesis. 


The job of subject analysis 


96 BROWSING 


wsing. However, browsing is not 


i ermits bro d i 
eee ed information retrieval system. 


ible i fa computeriz Í 
bala as sus means, a reader might be able to get the book, 


i cannot browse. In the case of current books, 
ses sp i W. pe classified and arranged ue n £ 
that users can get the best out of them by = : Pos 2 he 
same is equally true about old books. As ee oa s F E gary 
catalogue, one is often required to go back an nee ee 
of sab and fro is not possible in the case puterize 


Faceted classific 


o i ion” i altby, ed., Classification 
K s ic classification’ 1 Arthur M: A 

8K. nes, ° Automatic C t A 

in the S a second look, London, Bingley, 1976, p. 


) 
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z ific; 
catalogue. In terms of one’s requirements, one should be specific; 
only then a computer can be utilized effectively. 


97 CONCLUSION 


UDC and CC are best suited for 


computer manipulation. The same 
cannot be said about BC2 


» because of retroactive notation. Lart 
been done on UDC. Many mechanize 

ms are using it. It is being used as an 
nning to play an important role in large 
information Systems. Some information systems have used DDC. 


However, in the case of CC, very few experiments have been carried 
out. 


have made it possibl 


tremendous storage capacity to handle large data rapidly. There is 4 
need to formulate 


eves t 
ng capabilities of computers, there are grea 


S assifying and indexing information in the years a 
come, It will become Possible to make it appear to each user at t 


time of consultation, that the information file has been classified 


according to his interests. It is expected that with the availability of 
more powerful machines 


» their use in the field of classification will 
increase, 


A computer should be treated as a Servant, and not a master. It 
should support the effo 


tt to achieve the objectives, and not be used 
merely for its own sake, 


by human beings, till Such time as the faculty of judgement is inbuilt 
ki computer, 


pa 
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Chapter THIRTY-TWO 


Abstract Classification 


1 WHAT 


` n pure mathematics, a variety of model aia 
Prepared on the basis of abstract Principles without bothering a Al 
actual phenomena. The models thus produced are applied in ee A 
Practice to solve the Problems existing in the subject of study. ae 
Tesult, applied mathematics makes progress. Knowledge of the ex Or. 
nal world at a given time can be correlated to or fitted into ong the 
the other of the then existing models. Such a model, which suits ó 
Tequirements completely, would lead to a successful application to 
the model, Later, when knowledge advances, the old model has 
be replaced by a new one, ed 
In abstract classification, a Variety of models can be prepar d 
according to abstract Principles, These models have been described: 


n 
exhaustively, by Ranganathan (Prolegomena, pp. 570-71). ee 
have the enumerative mode] (suitable for periods before the Fi 
World War), the fi 


A d 
“ceted model (suitable between the First oad 
Second World Wars), the depth model (suitable after the Seco 


World War), and the freely faceted model (suitable for present times). 
Di erent models would be required in future. 


ring the Second World War, emphasis increased on the serving 
of article appearing in 


l periodicals, and scientific reports dealing 
with micro-subjects, This required intensive classification. The s 
Situation continued after the Second World War. The faceted Todi 
was unable to provide for intensive classification. The number © 
facets provided in it Was insufficient, and the number of indicator 
digits too limited. Thus a more complex model Was required. This 
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model was called the depth model. 

Later, work started on a new model. The new model (suitable for 
has certain new features. Facets belong to 
basic subject. The basic subject is a 
basic facet itself, There is no rigid, predetermined facet formula for 
the compound subjects going with a basic subject. The new model is 
a freely faceted analytico-synthetic model. Here everything is free. 
Postulates and principles provide guidance. The seventh edition of 
CC is based on a freely faceted model. 

In the future, new models will be put forward by abstract classi- 
fication. These would be better suited for meeting the demands of 


the growing universe of subjects. 


present requirements), 
various subjects, going with the 


Before the First World War, the documents served by libraries 
consisted mainly of books dealing with macro-subjects. The subjects 
were formed largely through dissection and denudation. The number 
of subjects was limited, as well as the number of books on each 
subject, An enumerative model with a single schedule was helpful. 
Such a model led to the designing of enumerative schemes of classi- 
ficati DDC and EC). 

oe ae World War and Second World War, librarians 
were required to serve an increasing number of specialized books 
dealing with macro-subjects having an even larger number of proli- 

arge and began to increase 


ferations. The number of books became large 
at a high rate. It was found that the enumerative model was unable 
to cope with books on subjects with a large number of proliferations. 


Books also began to appear on subjects formed on the basis of lami- 


nation. Thus it became necessary to have a scheme with several 
schedules. The model chosen for the purpose was a faceted one. 


This model led to the formulation to faceted sc 


editions of C , 

on pho PERE iene based on the subject somiem oi DE 
may be termed natural classification- On the ee a 3 stract 
classification systems can be devised without Te pia I E RPD; 
tents of books or other library materials. Accor ae Ne ‘a y, 
there are three basic classes of abstract classification, ar : ‘a classi- 
fication, accidental classification and purely abstract classification. 

e characteristic of 


ifici ification is often based on som : i 
AE am: not provide reliable guidance regarding the subject 


hemes such as UDC 


«cation? Encyclopedia of library and infor- 
“Abs t classification, Encycl 
o 1968, vol. I, pp- 12-13, 


1 aily, 
Jay E. Daily ancl Dekker, 


mation science, New 
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it h 
; rinter, 
uthor’s name, name of publisher, name of p 


she e 
y belong, year of publication, Oe 
8 body, as characteristic, or a co 


used as a characteristic may be 


ample slides, Pictures, phone 
ion systems, Within a particula 
be made according to accession 
be used for books, if the fixed location system 

is followed, 


abstract classification can help 
as ure schemes, by Providing a mathe 
Matical-linguistic Model, 


"Did, p. 13. 
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2 WHY 


There is an inherent tendency in the universe of subjects, to become 
not merely dynamic, but turbulently dynamic. This means that 
schemes of library classification need to be developed which can 
adequately meet the onslaught of the universe of subjects. Experience 
shows that development of abstract classification would go a long 
way in enabling schemes for library classification to meet the chal- 
lenge. It is rightly believed that future benefits would be possible 
from the application of abstract classification. This is based on the 


analogy from pure mathematics. 


3 How 


be developed so that the existing dyna- 
ation can be strengthened and placed 


on a firm footing. A dynamic theory provides a methodology for the 
design of ascheme for library classification, which is capable of 
organizing new subjects as well as already known subjects in their pro- 


per places in the helpful sequence. It is essential that such a metho- 
ra design based on a scientific method. 


dology should provide fo | entific 
Therefore, our approach in developing abstract classification should 
be an empirical one. The aim should be to bring out guiding princi- 
ples for the formulation of a system of postulates for a dynamic 
theo library classification; develop lemmas for abstract classi- 
shee dels (the later model should 


fication; form a variety of abstract mo 
be contained in the earlier models); prepare new methods, tools and 


techniques for the analysis; prepare a system of symbolization for the 


communication of cl ification ideas etc. 


Abstract classification should 
mic theory of library classific 


assi 


4 PROBLEMS 


(Prolegomena, p: 593) has listed problems for pursuit 
ion. These are given below: 
Jes for the formulation of a consistent and 


necessary and sufficient system = age ee Wip 
i n abstract class! ; 
2 Lemmas for working o 


lysis. 
ing of new tools for analy: 
4 Pata b]ishuent of a variety of models in abstract. 


Ranganathan 
in abstract classificat 
1 Guiding princip 
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7 The practicability of retaining the 


postulate that energy facet 
should have only one array. 


5 CONCLUSION 


and relations, (4) predicate calculus, and (5) 
other formal languages.”3 In the li 


Id be an empirical one, the ultimate aim 
being that With the help of abstract classification we should attempt 
to produce a “do-all c scheme, Hopefully, such a 
Scheme should be able imple class numbers for macro- 
Subjects, as well “subjects, with the Same ease. 


to provide s 
as complex Micro: 
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Chapter THIRTY-THREE 


Design of a Scheme for Library 
Classification: A Methodology 


0 INTRODUCTION 


dology? for designing a freely faceted 
for a given subject of study based on 
tion largely formulated by the late 


Here, we shall describe a metho 
scheme for library classification 
the general theory of classifica 
S.R. Ranganathan. 

Scientific method has been applied in the development of the 
design methodology by demarcating the work of design to three 
planes of work (namely, idea plane, verbal plane and notational 

he form of postulates, 


plane), and laying down guiding principles in t 
canons and principles. Work at idea plane is paramount. The nota- 


tional plane implements the findings of the idea plane. Provision of 
guiding principles for designing has made it possible to achieve 
objectivity in the approach. This has aces the alaman et penang 
made the work of designing depth classification systematic. These 
guiding principles are constantly being refined and extended as need 
arises. At this stage of development we have been able to achieve a 


fairly successful methodology: 


1 CHOICE OF A MODEL 
A scheme for classification to be designed for classifying subjects 
must be based on a suitable model. Such a model must have a sound 


gy described here is the one developed in Tndia based largely 


1The methodolo t 
on the work of the late S.R: Ranganathan, 
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theory behind it. It has been found that a scheme for casi oq 
based on such a model can prove to be better fitted to meet the o 
slaught of dynamic developments in the universe of subjects. z 

A scheme to be formulated must be hospitable to the changes Ñ 
Well as the new developments taking place in the subject ne. 
scheme should be able to Provide co-extensive class numbers for t 
documents to be classified in the field concerned. ive 

In choosing a model, our choice is confined to the enumerati d 
model or the faceted model. Our choice goes in favour of a ee 
model because it is able to withstand the onslaught of the univers 
of subjects far better than an enumerative model. 

Here, we shall choose a 
of classification formulate 
Ranganathan’s general t 
sound one. This theory h 
Prolegomena to library c 


2 CHOICE oF A SuB-MopeL 


Within the Scope of a faceted 
faceted model called the sub- 
fication versions of CC have 
ence, the Indian Sch 
Person designing de 
which may indicate 

The sub-models a: 
(iii) sociology, 

Once a sub 
regard to getti 
and extrapola 
similar appro 


Model, we can choose a specific kind of 
model. A large number of depth clan 
been produced. On the basis of PRA 
ool of thought has identified three sub-models. 
Pth classification can take help from one of these, 
certain similarities to the subject in hand. 4 
re: (ü) medicine, (ii) production engineering an 


-model has been chosen, it can be very helpful with 
ng at a helpful Sequence, providing for interpolation 
tion. In the designing of a depth schedule, one can use 
aches and Solutions, wherever found useful. 


3 NATURE OF FACETED MODEL 


A subject may have three components.’ These are facet, speciator 
and relationships. 


2A, Neelameghan, Absolute syntax and structure of an indexing and switching 
language, Paper read at Third International Study Conference on Classification 
Research (Bombay, 1975), p. 22 (mimeographed), 
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Subject 
| 
vl l | 
Fee Speciator Relationships 
| | 
Basic Facet LANG a: 

: r = ts was f; | | 
ersonality (Core Property Action Space Time 
entity of study) 

| | 
Attribute Material 
entity context 
31 Facet 


Facets are of two types, such as the basic facet and the isolate facet 


311 Basic Facet 
first context-specifying element. A simple subject 


The basic facet is a 
and it may not have a speciator. 


may have a basic facet only, 


312 Isolate Facet 

one of the following types: 

action, space and time. 

Personality is a core entity of study. In the study of books, the 

core entity becomes 4 focus of attention. In botany, the plant is the 

core entity of study. In zoology, animal is the core entity of study. 

In sociology, social group is the core entity of study. 
Property is concerned with attributes. Some may be visible (such 

as black), but not others (for example, a table is heavy or light). A 

table possesses the property of height, and also the property ofa 


soft or hard top- 

‘An event that takes place has to happen at some place at a certain 
time. Therefore, time and place are intimately connected with an 
event. It is easy to identify time and place isolates. 


An isolate facet may be 
Personality, property, 


32 Speciator 
The speciator js an idea OF jdea-complex used or intended to be used 


as a qualifier, with a host basic subject or 4 host isolate idea. How- 
when combined with a basic subject idea or 


ever, a speciatot idea, í 5 : A 
isolate idea produces a change 1” their respective connotations, then 
in that sense a speciator becomes a modifier. Thus, @ speciator can 


be a modifier or qualifier: 
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A speciator can be attached to 
Property, energy, 
recognized. 

A conventional s 

EXAMPLES: 

Table 

By size 
Small 
Medium 
Large 

Table 

By purpose 
Dining 
Classroom 
Reading 

Speciators of Kind 2 

zd Dialect 
Note—divisions by (GD) 
zg Local jargon 
Note—divisions by (GD) 
Speciators of Kind 2 for Space isolates: 
EXAMPLES: 

By Population cluster 

Village 

Town 

City 

Supercity 

By Orientation 

East 

South 

West 

North 

Centre 


any one facet, such as pu 
Space and time. Two kinds of speciators have 


Peciator is called a speciator of Kind 1. 


for language isolates: 


Speciator Kind 1 (these are conventional speciators) l of 
The hyphen (-) is used as an indicator digit for speciators 
Kind 1. 


EXAMPLES FROM CC7: 

Y,86-2 Sociology of the African family 

Speciator Kind 2 (Previously called special component) 
The equal-to sign (=) i 

ind 2, 


'S used as an indicator digit for speciators of 
K 
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EXAMPLES: 
V,6=A56 History of British territories in Africa 
T.6=9N Education in North Africa 

P,6S=zd Dialect of Swahili 


T.6=(P, 111) Education in the English-speaking areas of Africa 


33 Relationships 
the following relationships: 


We may recognize 
tion (relationship of genus t 


Hierarchical rela 
whole-part relationship) 

Coordinate relation (relation between tw 
longing to one and the same array) 

Facet relation (relation between two facets) 

Phase relation (relationship between two subjects studied in mutual 


o species as well as 


or more concepts be- 


relation) 
Speciator relation (relation between a speciator and the facet it 
modifies/qualifies) 

hosen a freely faceted model based 


As indicated earlier, We have chose 
on the general theory of classification formulated largely by S.R. 


Ranganathan. We have also examined the nature of the faceted 
model. The steps in the design described here will be confined to a 


large extent to the schedules of isolates in [1P1]. The methodology 
in view that the depth scheme to be 


has been described keeping 1 1 
prepared for classification WOU ension of a scheme such as 
CC7. As a result, a classificationist of a depth schedule can depend 

including devices, 


upon the notational system formulated for CC7, inc 
indicator digits, allocation of notation and so on. Similarly, he would 


also be able to use the common isolates and schedules for other 
subjects given in CC7. 


4B ACKGROUND KNOWLEDGE AND PREPARATION 
d knowledge and make prepara- 
the objective being to learn about 
f the subject and its sub- 
bject—including landmarks 


It is necessary to obtain backgroun 
tions about the subject of study, 
the definition of terms: concepts, scope o 


divisions, developmental history of the su 


sin research. 
and trend ary knowledge and make prepara- 


; cess 
er to acquire the në 3 z 
In ord y consult the following categories of sources of informa- 


tion, one ma. 
tion: 
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(ü) General/specialized encyclopaedias 

(ii) Standard technical dictionaries 

(iii) Glossaries on the subject ` 

Gi) Books on history or growth and development of the subject 

(v) Textbooks 

(vi) Monographs/treatises on the subject 

(vii) Articles on the subject , 

(viii) Good review articles on the subject 

(ix) Trend reports on the subject 

A proforma would be found useful in recording information from 
the above-mentioned categories of sources of information. It may 
include scope of the subject, main divisions and subdivisions (along 
With their meanings), related subjects, developmental history of the 


A > : Saya, ion 
subject, list of documents which were used for collecting informatio 
and so on. 


5 CHOICE OF THE BASIC SUBJECT 


6 COLLECTION OF ELEMENTS 


Next, get hold of abstracting periodicals for the field, falling within 


the scope of the subject of concern.3 Try to locate the abstracts for 
documents of concern. 


Th PREPARATION OF STANDARD ENTRIES 


Prepare a main entry ona 75% 
dealing with the subject of stud 
cal which may be relevant for 


125mm slip for each micro-document 
y, abstracted in the abstracting periodi- 
designing the schedule. The main entry 


cles (number P, Q, R, ZF, ZG) on “Design of scheme for 
A. Neclameghan appended in Herald of Library Science, v. 8, 
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seni be prepared according to a standard catalogue code. Suppose 
use Ranganathan’s Classified catalogue code;* then, in addition, 
we may add an abstract. 


8 PREPARATION OF TERM RECORD 


From the entries prepared above, pick up the terms. For each term 
Prepare a separate term record”: (or concept record) on 75x 125 mm 


slips, as given below: 


1 Term: READING 
Context in which term occurs: 


2 
3 Definition and source of definition: ..- - 

4 Indication, whether it is a facet or a speciator: Speciator to table 
5 


If a facet, then write category (PMEST): Nil 
If speciator, then indicate the characteristic on the basis of which 


it is derived: By purpose 
Kind of speciator: Speciator 1 


Table used in a reading room 


an 


Term: NATURAL 
Context in which term occurs: Natural Water 
Definition and source of definition: . - - - 

Indication, whether it is a facet or a speciator: 


Speciator to water A 
5 Jf a facet, then write category (PMEST): Nil 
If speciator, then indicate the characteristic on the basis of which 


it is derived: By source or by type 
6 Kind of speciator: Speciator 1 


+ Q to — 


Term: TISSUE 

Context in which ter 
Definition and sourci 
Indication, whether it is a 
If a facet, then write categ 


m occurs: tissue-human body 


e of definition: . .-- 
facet or speciator: facet 


ory (PMEST): P 


Q + QÓ N — 


4g.R. Ranganathan, Classified catalogue code..-, 5th od., Bombay, (Asia 
Publishing House, 1964- h 
5A, Neelameghan, ‘preparation o 


Library Science, 8, 1969, article ZF. : 
6A, Neelameghan etc., “Motor vehicle production,” Library Science, 4, 


1967, pp- 107-08. 


f list of isolates and qualifiers,” Herald of 
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If speciator, then indicate the characteristic on the basis of which 
it is derived: Nil 
6 Kind of speciator: Nil sya: a 
In choosing the characteristics, the canons of characteristics mu 
be satisfied. The canon of relevance is very important here. 


91 DETERMINE THE Core ENTITY 


: 4 £ : he 
In education, the core entity of study is educand. In sociology, A 
core entity of study is social group. Educand is a part of social gro 


: one ey jects are 
Experience shows that if core entitics are similar, then subjects 


3 P la- 
say that education and sociology are re 


$ er 
Ëy, food is the core entity of study. In wat 
pollution, the core entity is water. 


92 SORTING INTO FACETS AND SPECIATORS 


Sort out the term 


Facets should b 
and time. 


records into facets and speciators. ace 
€ sorted into Personality, property, energy, SP 


93 HELPFUL SEQUENCE AMONG FACETS 


eas le- 
ctand-action-actor-tool principle, ane 
calf principle. It may be noted tha 


: Ivin 
asıng concreteness sequence, but shelving 
reteness, 


organ principle and cow- 
facet formula gives a decre 
is based on increasing conc 


94 ARRANGEMENT OF SPECIATORS 


The speciators can be 8rouped on the basis of characteristics used 
for derivin 


ing them. Arrange these groups by means of group strategy 
in a helpful Sequence. Within each group, apply the principles for a 
helpful Sequence, 


In the example illustrated below, the speciators have first been 
grouped 


on the basis of characteristics. Then, methodology of 
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correlation (that is, correlated to fundamental categories) has been 
applied to arrange the groups among themselves. Within each group 
of speciators, principles of helpful sequence can be applied. Depen- 
dency sequence (wall-picture principle and its corollaries belong to 
the principle of dependency sequence, which is a basic principle) can 
be helpful in arranging speciators involved in specials compound 
basic subjects. 

The speciators can be grouped on the basis of common charac- 
teristics used for deriving them. If the characteristic used is “by 
source,” then we can form a group, as given below: 

(a) Water 

Speciators to (1p!) isolate 

By source 
Municipal/public 
Tap 
Sea 
Surface 
Coal-mines 
River 
Lake 

Note: In the above group, the host subject is wat 
Water is the core entity. 

Similarly, the characteristic “by chemical 
group of speciators as given below: 

(b) Water 

Speciators to (Jp 

By chemical nature 
Ionic 
Brackish 
Hard 
Soft 

Similarly, th 
of speciators, as follows: 
(c) Water 
Speciators to Cp!) isolate 
By treatment 
Untreated 
Drinking 
Chlorinate' 
Pure/unpol 
Fresh 


“water” 


er pollution. 


nature” would give a 


1) isolate “water” 


e characteristic “by treatment” will give another group 


“water” 


luted 
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(d) Water 


Speciators to (IpI) isolate “water” 
By temperature 
Hot 


i $ ft. 

action to determine property. The property may be hard or Spe 

Thus, on the basis of the principle of decreasing concreteness, we g 
T 


In order to decide the sequence among groups (a), (b) and (c), m 
methodology of correlation can be used. That is correlated 
fundamenta] categories. Z 
‘by source” can be correlated to A 
can be correlated to matter property (MP) an 


(P), (MP), (E). The 


Suppose we are expected to decide the sequence between w 
Speciators to (1P1) isolate Water “by temperature,” (b) speciator 
to (1P1) isolate water “by chemical nature.” Temperature goes a 
Physics, and chemical nature goes to chemistry, We know tha 


: : e 
ASIC classes in CC, But here the Hog 
> temperature will come later tha 


rent groups of speciators is as follows: 
By source 
By chemical nature 


By temperature 
By treatment 


3SIS of a certain amount of affinity sensed 
age, the methodology of correlation can be 
cteristics within a g 
ment among them, 
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oe each group of speciators (a)/(b)|(0)/(@), the principles for a 
pful sequence can be applied. The principle of dependency sequence 


- (o icere 

Se of the principles of helpful sequence) is a basic principle for the 
me ae The wall-picture principle and its corollaries, such as 
and-action-actor-tool principle, whole-organ principle and cow: calf 


Principle belong to the principle of dependency sequence. 


95 ARRANGEMENT OF ISOLATE TERMS 


ms in a helpful sequence, first examine 


the attributes of the terms. Choose a given attribute, as a basis for 


a Z s ss y 
arrangement, which provides an arrangement giving maximum satisfac- 
Next choose a suitable principle out 


tion to the majority of the users. 
of the “principles for the helpful sequence” (see Chapter Seven) to 
get a consistent sequence. The general normative principles can 
provide help in the choice of a right principle, keeping in view the 
relevant attributes. Wall-picture (dependency principle) is applicable 
for the arrangement of isolate ideas (coordinate), but sometimes it is 
Sasier to apply other principles for the helpful sequence. 
EXAMPLES: 
By Climatic Control 
Thermostatic control 
Air conditioning 
Pressurization 
Note: The above isolates have been arrange’ 
principle of later-in-time. 


I š 
n order to arrange isolate ter 


d according to the 


96 ALLOCATION or NOTATION 
Choose a notational syste™ having 4 mixed base, consisting of Roman 
smalls, Roman capitals and Indo-Arabic numerals. Use the same set 
of indicator digits as used in the general scheme of library classifica- 
tion. 
The notati 
numbers to isolate i 
(a) 23 Roman small 1 
(b) 10 Indo-Arabic numerals (0 
(c) 26 Roman capital letters 


(d) Bracketed numbers 


Colon classification used for assigning 


deas and speciators consists of: 
etters (From a to Z excluding i, 1 and 0) 


123456789) 


onal system of 
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(e) Indicator digits *“— )& °; ss = + >( 


Pe ç“ ated 
Note: (a) z 0 9 Z are used as empty digits (b) * “ <— are alloc 
anteriorizing value, 


The following Sectors are available for allocation: 


(S-a) (S-za) (S-z1) (S-zA) 
(S-0a) (S-01) (S-0A) (S-1) 
(S-9a) (S-91) (S-9A) (S-A) 
(S-Za) (S-Z1) (S-ZA) 


Above are listed 15 Sectors with two digits. 
The following Sectors are avoided: 


(S-a) (S-za) (S-z1) (S-zA) ` (S-0a) 
(S-9a) (S-Za) 


(S-a) is Teserved for common iso 

lower-case letters, unless it becom 

In the allotment of Sectors,’ kee 

(i) Each of the first ch 

Gi) Law of Parsimony z 

(iii) Frequently occurring characteristics should be allocated shor 
tion th 


s 
ter nota an those likely to Occur less frequently (term record 
will indicate as t i 


lates. Avoid the use of sectors of 
es absolutely necessary. i 

P the following points in view: 
aracteristic should be allocated a sector 


use of devices p 
(viii) Allot sectors in the beginning, and also the last isolate 
numbers, so that all best sectors do not get exhausted 


(ix) Choice of Sectors should be based on kind and number of 
isolates to be allotted, 


As decided earlier, 
tors will be: 

By source 

By chemical Nature 

By temperature 

By treatment 

In the allocation of Sectors, 


the arrangement of different groups of specia- 


we will start with “by treatment,” 


“Ibid., pp. 118-22, 125-32, 
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whi i ; 
ich will be given the least ordinal value. “By source” will receive 


ie maxing ordinal value. 
aie a the basis of conventions adopted by the Indian School 
ee ight, the sectors will be allocated as given below: 

(ands Group of speciators going with 

(SZ By source 

1) or (S-A) By chemical nature 
(Second is preferred 
because of short 


numbers) 
ae By temperature 
(S-91) By treatment 
for extrapolation, we can 


g to Neelameghan, 


Note: (a) Accordin 
digited sectors: 


use the following three- 

(S-()) 

(S-ZZA) 

(S-ZZ1) 

These will appear after (S-ZA) 

(b) For the purpose of allocation, We have started with the 
having highest ordinal va ired the allocation can be made 
on the basis of mnemonics. to “by source”. 

(c) Sectors to be avoided have been 


available for allocation. 


sector 


97 PREPARATION oF AN INDEX 

e three purposes: It can indicate the 
to be located, and also bring 
d for checking mnemo- 
hedules should not be 


The index is essential. It can serv 

location, in the schedules, of the terms 
together scattered relatives. It can a 
nics, It may be a ed that the order of the sc 


repeated in it. 


98 PILOT PROJECT 


Use the above schedule as a pilot project: Preparing a schedule is A 
difficult job, and no depth schedule cad be perfect. The pilot project 
is prepared the requirements of the users. Its practical use 
would help in ma 
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991 FINALIZATION OF SCHEDULE 


i Notational system, including devices 
B ndex 
C Schedule Properly arranged in columns 
D Worked Out examples 
E 


Bibliographical references 


992 CONCLUSION 
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S.R. RANGANATHAN, 


Chapter THIRTY-FO UR 


Uses of Classification 


0 INTRODUCTION 


d 
y, to some extent, would ee 
- We cannot live at all without a 
things around us. Classification 


achieve a Systematic way of thinking, and the right approach to 
communicate ideas, 
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1 SHELF ARRANGEMENT OF DOCUMENTS 


The pri j 
R ARER P of library classification is for the shelf arrangement 
a helpful ee ibrary classification aims to arrange documents in 
iibiary Stafi ea which is most convenient for users and for the 
nue sasi he documents are arranged in classes, based on the 
i YA mai ions between them. Thus, related documents are grouped 
Relea peak tf The helpful sequence is determined, once and 
taa y al ocating notation, which expresses order. Thus, it 
IN Atl: possible to easily insert or reinsert the yarious documents 
r correct places, as well as interpolate new ones. This leads to 


m pare 
echanization of the arrangement. 


2 Supsect ANALYSIS or DOCUMENTS 
st of subject headings to derive 
n assist him to analyse 
ing subject 


sing a li 


f classification ca 
e purpose of deriv: 


I aan 

Mea a cataloguer is U 

th ject headings, a scheme © 

h ° thought content of documents for th 
eadings. 


3 [NFORMATION RETRIEVAL 


otentiality for enabling an in- 


possesses the p 
to arrange entries and 


A ues classification , 
mation moor [documentalist/librar m 
prepare feature headings ina pibliography, documentation list or an 

e scheme js used for all these three 


abstracting service. In cas 
well as arrange ent of books on the shelf, then 
d the library staff of a parti- 


o the ers an 
entation centre. 


require tw kinds of schemes 
for' classification; Of T se, and other for detailed infor- 
mation retrieval. The author is of the view that the same scheme can 

jded it iS well developed and based on 


be used for both purpose» prov SOP st 
a sound methodology for designing schedules, keeping int view the 
: n. CC is being developed along 


general theory of library classificatio 
these lines. š : i 
At one time, the use of classification was rejected in) mechanized 
information retrieva!- wever, 1 has been realized that many of 
the problems in library classification and mechanized information 
- 
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necessary for the sake of achieving Consistency in indexing, and for 
the purpose of focusing in Tetrieval. Findings of the American 


Pauline Atherton—formed the main theme of the First Seminar on 


» and the same subject was 
continued during the Second Seminar held at Frankfurt in 1970. These 


an be used as an indexing 
language, in a mechanized System using either b 


thesaurus, Here, features of a fa 
into the thesaurus. 


Set of fifteen Progra 
a reference Catalogue 
to the schedule 


4 Fact oR Data RETRIEVAL 


Schemes for library Classification have been employed successfully 


for fact or data retrieval. Tt may be economic data, population data, 
library data or any Other kind of data. 


In many computer “Processable bibliographic data bases, a provision 
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ata element which shows the broad class(es) 


is made for including a d 
g. Very often, a special 


s: which each record issupposed to belon 
assification scheme is developed for the purpose. 


5 DESIGN OF THE DOCUMENT FINDING SYSTEM 
I 
In May 196, tne Docume he iy of using 
pani } ‘feasibility of using 
P ERE n purpose computer ina document-finding system, based on 
eae catalogue system using a freely faceted version of 
ants classification. The results have been quite encouraging. Experi- 
ohn S WETE also carried out at DRTC to design a special-purpose, 
ht putenzed document-searching aid named “Doc-finder.” The 
gael being to establish a one to one correspondence between 
ne specific requirements of a specialist user at a given time and the 
cuments already recorded in the memory of the Doc-finder being 
used with the purpose. The depth classification schedule developed 
at DRTC was used with the expectation that it would make the 


Work of the Doc-finder leakproof as well as noise-proof. 


6 Book DISPLAY 

> js adopted for a special 
a given topic. In the 

hat the collection in an 

ded. Library classifica- 


nse, the word “display 
er materials on 
o indicate t 
d gui 


In a restricted se 
exhibition of books and oth 
Widest sense, the term is used t 
Open access library, is well presented an 
tion should be helpful in book displays- 


i librarian to get 
analysis enables & reference i : 
aera: interested in getting 


The technique o fa user 

exact enunciation of the requirements © š 

information ona specific subject. For the analysis of the query or 
This can also be helpful in 


facet analysis: 
determini h strategy- : 
Sa ining the Sear Saya from the users py the reference section 
suggestions e classificd with the help of 


: ibrary ca 4 
(or any other section) of a li rary © and implementation of the 


a scheme. This will help !ñ 
Suggestions. 


question, one can use 
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8 ARRANGEMENT OF ENTRIES 


Classified arrangement of entries describing the documents can be 
achieved with the help of a scheme of library classification. A classis 
fied arrangement provides an orderly display of documents on a 
specific subject and its related areas. Library classification mechanizes 
such an arrangement, so that new entries can be interpolated at proper 
places. These entries may form part of a library catalogue, a national 
bibliography, a union catalogue, an indexing service, an abstracting 
service and so on . It may take any physical form. 


91 PREPARATION OF AN INDEX 


POPSI (Postulate-based Permuted Subject Indexing) is a technique 
for subject indexing. But it has a classificatory base. It has been 
used to compile different kinds of indexes. The postulates, canons 


and principles of classification have been found to be useful for 
Preparing such indexes, 


92 PROGRAM FOR COMPUTER 


Facet analysis is a powerful technique, evolved for classification bY 
S.R. Ranganathan. It can be used for a variety of purposes. The 


facet analysis technique can be helpful for preparing a suitable 
program for the computer, 


93 BOOK SELECTION 


Class numbers can be us 


i eful in doing selection of books. In the 
process of selection, a libra 


| tian may mark an item in the book selge 
tion tool which may be considered useful for his library. A boo 


selection slip may be prepared for the same, and a provisional class 
number written on it. A group of such slips can be arranged subject- 
wise and sent to respective subject experts for final selection. 


94 Documents OTHER THAN BOOKS 


A scheme of library classification is normally used for the arrange- 


* 
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m M Rice 
ent of books and periodical publications. Similarly, a scheme for 


ead pina can be helpful in arranging files of correspon- 
> a oi standards; specifications, patents, negatives and 
doc . The same scheme may be used for books and other kinds of 

uments listed above. However, in practice documents such as 


st. . . 
andards, patents and specifications are arranged according to the 


schemes of issuing agencies. 


95 COMMUNICATION 


ora classification overcomes the language barrier. Lists (such as 
ocumentation lists, abstracting services and bibliographies) following 
be searched for foreign-language 


the classified arrangement can 
documents with ease. This is possible if an international scheme of 
classification like the Universal decimal classification is used with its 
multilingual indexes to achieve a classified arrangement. Then, 


assi 
literature searches for foreign-language literature become easy. Thus, 
international cooperation is possible. This is difficult to achieve ina 
ified arrangement provides 


dictionary arrangement. Therefore, the classi y 
ially i ional communication. 


a means of communication, 


96 CLASSIFICATION AS A Meta-LANGUAGE 
a bridge between natural 


Classifi ay be used 85 
ificatory language may ye. That is, coding can be done with the 


language and machine langu® 
=e of classificatory language: urrent among 
at is the c z ieee 

ponte anena Ae en r 

natural language because it CO sists of masi a j Lane 

language is confusing and inefficient at higher “aaa lan ee uch 

and communication. It is s that a te puas a 
classification, mathematics 


as i raphs 7 š 
mie Pte ci So 
antenna ficial language» hich is supposed to be unambiguous 
n is an artifici? nerefores it MAY be used as a bridge 


in the use of termino ogy- EN 
anguage: 
between natural language 3 machine ane" 


a group of people 
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97 CONCLUSION 


. . he 
at library classification schemes, n 
ary classification, as well as the theory 
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Chapter THIRTY-FIVE 


Classification Research Groups, 


. 


Societies and Organizations 


0 INTRODUCTION 


D . 
piri the last twenty-five years OF so, many research groups, 
dili 1 societies and organizations have been formed to carry on 
Fodh ited in the field of classification. are regularly 
‘th wey International Classification. f 
ofS A ibrary Research Circle (Delhi) was formed at the suggestion 
The ee Ranganathan on 2 September 1951, but discontinued in 1954. 
iscussion centred around classification and other areas of 


li a 
ibrary science. However, Classification Research Group (London) is 
founded in 


These activities 


1952 at the national level, to 


Considered the first group 

Pipyde opportunities to members to discuss the problems of classifi- 

cation. The FID Bureau, jn Jun ted that national 

pipes for the study of classification be formed As a cons 

ie asado research groups were | 
razil, Canada, Chile, Czechoslovakia, 


sei Republic of Germany), Inc!” 
oland, Sweden, United Kingdom and 
serves as a link between these 8rO0P r ' 
Amongst organizations n mentation Research and 
Training Centre (DRTO) have been very active. Due to the initiative 
of S.R. Ranganathan, the ICA Committee on Classification 
Theory was founded in 1 50. Later, in 1961, it was renamed FID/CR 
search of the International Federation 

d a leading role in 


ommi on Classification : has playe 
or Documentation). This committer ros | ! 
matters relating to classification. pRTC was established in Bangalore 


_ Mngetraut Dahlberg, “Major developmen 
Librarianship, vol. 7, 197% P 86, 


Denmark, France, Germany 
the Netherlands, Norway, 
United States.” FID/CR 


ts in classification,” in Advances in 
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¿e s Ora 

(India) in 1962. S.R. Ranganathan organized and ener. 
centre, which has earned international fame in the field of li 

classification, i . a 

Mention may be made about societies whose work is of TIEA 

those engaged in the field of library. classification. The Classi ae ie 
Society was started in England in 1964. Its branch was form 


In the next few Pages, descri 
cal order about the work bej 


research groups, Societies and Organizations, The work of CRG 


(London), DRTC and FID/CR has been described in detail because 
they are Considered very active, 


1 LIBRARY RESEARCH CIRCLE (DELHI) 
The Library Research Circle was formed by Ranganathan in Delhi 
in 1951. This Circle used to Meet on Sundays, An active group, its 
discussions centred around Classification and Other areas of library 
science. The Meetings of the circle were discontinued in 1954, Its 
members concentrated on a discussion of fundamental categories, 
indicator digits, Tounds and levels, zone analysis, and so on, with 
o the Tequirements of depth classification. The work 


entitled Depth Classification? indicates the contributions made by the 
members of this group, 


2 FID/CR 
Due to the initiative of S. R. Ranganathan, the Committee on 


2S.R. Ranganathan, ed., Depth classification and reference service and refer- 
ence material, Delhi, Indian Library Association, 1953. 
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Classificati 
Wag ee was founded in 1950. Later, in 1961, FID/CA 
ie eee A CR, its full name being Committee on Classification 
CR). E E Federation for Documentation (FID/ 
research in classi ae as well as directed the development of 
R ification. It is the most influential group at the 
hata ie: evel because sixty-two countries are members of FID. 
S.R. R take an active interest in the work of FID/CR. 
anganathan was the Rapporteur-General and also the moving 


spirit i 
behind FID/CA during its early period. R. Molgaard-Hansen 
present chairman is A. 


was y 

cree from 1961 to 1972. The 
A ti: FID/CR Secretariat is located at DRTC (Bangalore). 

secretariat Hog those interested in classification is maintained at the 

Dersonne] š or the purpose of international exchange of research 

ing, has is ome exchange of personnel, mostly in the area of teach- 
Th aken place. 

h = Ti brings out the FID|CR newsletter (issued four times 
Fin It lists the classification research projects in progress. 

ea [CR publishes the FID/CR report series. During recent years, 

in “ad reports” describing progress in classification research made 
EG ee countries such as India, Australia, Argentina and so on, 
Oth een published. 

bation areas of interest for 
FID/OR the education of pers 

Elsino R organized three inte 

ie re and Bombay—which gave 

nt of the theory of classification- The: 


ir 
mportant landmarks. 


FID/CR are the terminology of classifi- 
onnel. 
rnational confere 
a great impetus t 
se should 


nces—at Dorking, 
o the develop- 
be considered 


CATION RESEARCH GROUP (LonDoN) 


3 CLASSIFI 
The Royal Society Scientific Information Conference was held £ 
iscussion at the Conference, a committee Wi 
i fessor J.D. Bernal, tO study 
herefore, it 


9. pas 
ma ans out of di Ba 
ned under the chairmanship © D 

classificati š R ade little progress; t 

cation. This committee m ; th 
Suggested to A.J ‘wells (then editor f BNB) and B.C. Na Ae 
i ibrarian, Akers Laboratories,- y Ltd), that the of classifica- 
k detail by professional persons 12 
ion. This is how the Classification 


formed in 1952. ( 
The Classification Research Group 
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published very little as a group, but its members have been extremely 


active and influential. The group has certainly succeeded in establish- 
Ing an international reputation. 


concepts or terms, their unique and h ing andithe 
-”? They also realized that 


first ten years of the existence of CRG. However; 
the discussion are Published as “CRG 
of Documentation, CRG Bulletin no. 4 was 


CRG, as a Whole, publi 


pein yaw and later issued a memorandum entitled “The 
T a facete Classification as th ; infor 
mation retrieval” in 1955 © basis of all methods ofi 


i he me Or: i ee basic 
ideas, namely, morandum emphasized three 


facet analysis a, ; ; A 
shi ation, 
Farradane’s theory of he basis of library classific 


* Telationship, and the use of simple notation. 
ane Be of Pe analysis constituted a bold statement, controver- 
ages re. There is no doubt today that the idea of facet analysis 


is a valuable one for the Organization of documents, This is useful 


3Thomas Landau, eg Encyel i AAEE fs 
r ei +, London, 
Bowes and Bowes, 1966, fo °paedia of librarianship, 3rd edn., Lo 


‘D.J. Foskett and B.I, Palmer, ed., Sayers memorial volume, London, Library 
Association, 1961. 


5D.J. Foskett, “The cJ 
(no. 2), 1962, pp. 127-38. 


6B. C. Vickery, “Classification Research Group,” Lib rary Assoctdtion Re- 
cord, vol. 55, 1953, pp- 187-88, 


International Study Conference on Classification for Information Retrieval, 
Dorking, 1957, Proceedings, London, Aslib, 1957, appendix 2. 


assification Research Group 1952-1962,” Libri, 12 


eee i ee 
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for the organization of subject vocabularies in indexing as well as 
Search for information. 

From 1952 to 1960, CRG members concentrated on the cons- 
truction and use of special schemes of classification. The members 
formulated many schemes. Each was prepared to serve the require- 
ments of a particular group of users. These were faceted ones, based 
mainly on the principles propounded by S. R. Ranganathan. In 
these special schemes, members of CRG did not restrict themselves 
to Ranganathan’s five fundamental categories; instead, they used a 
varying number of categories, depending upon the subject. These 
included categories like thing, kind, part, material, property, process, 
Operation, agent, space and time. However, these are reducible to 
Ranganathan’s five fundamental categories. In a way the CRG 
approach may be regarded as a pragmatic approach. The earliest of 
these schemes was the SfB system, internationally authorized by the 
Conseil International du Batiment (CIB). This scheme is now used 
ina large number of countries. Other schemes of note are on soil 
science, by B. C. Vickery, and on music, by E. J. Coates. 

Much work has been done on notation for classification schemes. 
In was concluded that notation need not necessarily express the 
hierarchical structure of a scheme of classification. This leads to 
brevity in the length of a class number. The above idea was put to 
use in some special schemes. This further led to the invention of 
“retroactive ordinal notation” by Coates, which is a very useful 
use of pure ordinal notation. His ideas on non-structural notation? 


are extremely helpful. N : 

Another “usia area which drew the attention of the members, 
was the analysis of relationships between different concepts. In this 
“relational operators” is 


area, the work of J.E.L. Farradane!° on 
extremely important. These relators are based on a theory in the 


Syc|] inking. 
3 aad a Sat of the members of ERG; one mist echia 
notion that they were mainly interested in designing special schemes 
of classification in highly specialized fields. However, it may be 
Pointed out that these schemes were formulated to discover general 


principles and notational techniques and new lines of research: 
8B.J. Coates, The British catalogue of music classification, London, Library 
Association, 1960. i K i j 
International Study Conference on Classification for Information Retrieval, 


op. cit., pp- 51-64. n 
10Foskett and Palmer, ed., op. cit., pp- 120-35. 
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following areas of study: 
(i) revision of BC, 
(ii) broad system of Ordering (BSO) 


(iii) classification Scheme on library and information Science, and 
(iv) precis. 


31 CRG and Ranganathan 
There are some basic differences b 


of CRG and Ranganathan, which 


(ii) Members of CRG are Preparing special schemes, independent 
of the general Schemes. On the other hand, Ranganathan was of the 
view that a general Classification should be an all-purpose one, and 


depth Schedules or Special Classifications should be an extention of 
the general Scheme, 


Me to the Conclusion that there is a 


f arrangement and another one 


ompute TMation retrieval, Western literature also shows 
that it is being Increasingly Tealized that it js not 
Multipurpose universal s, h 


documents On shelves 
information retrieval, R 


a multi-purpose classification scheme. 
(iv) Ranganathan considered that the 
y People find that this order is not always 
helpful. They have formulated their own Citation order. 
(v) CRG members h; 


ave used the non-hierarchical and retroactive 


ature shows that members of CRG have moved 
too far away from the idea 
work has been influenceg 
and they have retained Some of these in 
credit for Presenting the ideas o; 
community. j 
When CRG came into being, John Metcalf Considered it a 


conspiracy by Ranganathan to ruin librarianship, But the examination 
of contributions made by 


h 
Metcalf has proved to be false. Ther 
made Significant contribution to 


fluences, CRG must be given 
Ranganathan to the international 


> 
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‘la of study. The work of CRG has been widely noticed. It had a 
2 emendous impact on the research, teaching and practice of classifi- 
ation and information retrieval, in Great Britain and elsewhere. 


4 CLASSIFICATION RESEARCH STUDY GROUP 


The Classification Research Study group was founded in USA and 
Canada in 1959, and ended in 1965, due to reasons of geographical 
distance. The group also had a great difficulty in communicating 
ideas, due to the lack of standardized terminology. 


5 DOCUMENTATION RESEARCH AND TRAINING CENTRE (DRTC) 


DRTC was established in Bangalore in 1962. S.R. Ranganathan 
organized and developed this centre. The staff of DRTC has been 
actively engaged in research on classification and related areas. S.R. 
Ranganathan, A Neelameghan, M.A. Gopinath and S. Seetharama 
have contributed a great deal to Jibrary classification. DRTC has 
been mainly enagaged in areas, namely, the study of structure and 
development in the universe of subjects, the development of a theory 
of library classification and design, as well as revision and con- 
tinuous updating of schemes for library classification. Another area 
has been the application of the computer. DRTC has also been look- 
ing after the revision of Colon classification, and bringing out depth 
schedules. It is assisted by other Indian researchers, many of whom 


happen to be alumni of DRTC. 
DRTC, along with the Sarda Ranganathan Endowment for Library 
Science, started a quarterly Journal, called Library Science with a 


Slant to Documentation in 1964. This is a prestigious journal, which 
concentrates on classification. The Annual Seminar of DRTC is being 
published since 1963. A number of its issues have been devoted to 
classification and. allied areas- Research work carried out at DRTC 


is covered in the above journals. f I : 
The following reports indicate the research in classification, mainly 


done at DRTC: gaip 
S.R. Ranganathan, Classification research, 1957—1963: Trend 
report (India) (FID/CR report no. 1) 
M.A. Gopinath, Classification research, 1963—1967; Trend report 
(India) (FID|CR report no. 6). 
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M.A. Gopinath, Classification research, 1968—1973 (FID/CR 
report no. 14), 

A brief description of the Major contributions is given below: Colon 
classification edition 7 (1971): 4 preview was published in Library 
Science in 1969. Till now, a few schedules for the seventh edition, 
Covering library Science, mathematics, chemistry, history, economics 


and so on have been Published in different issues of Library Science. 


The delay in the seventh edition has caused disappointment fo its 
users, as well as its well-wishers. 


h large number of depth versions of Colon classification schedules, 
and on a 


ariety of subjects, have been produced so far, Most of 
these belong to science and techn 


uncovered. 


Experiments were carried out to design a special-purpose com- 
puterized document searching aid called “Doc-finder.” Use of the 
computer for the Synthesis of class number with a freely faceted 
version ‘of Colon classification has also been done. One information 


Tetrieval system, based on CC, has also been reported, and work is 
In progress. 1 4 


ology. Many areas still remain 


Subjects. This has important 
e theory of library classification. 
Ranganathan and his 


minor improvements, based on experi- 
from time to time. In this respect, truly 
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with DRTC. The FID/CR Secretariat, located at DRTC, shows that 
the work being done there has been recognized at the international 
level. There is every hope that work done by Ranganathan would be 
carried forward by research workers at this institute. 


6 CANADIAN CLASSIFICATION RESEARCH GROUP 


The Canadian Classification Research Group seems to be active, and 


it held a conference during 6-7 May 1978. 


7 GERMAN CLASSIFICATION SOCIETY 


The German Classification Society was founded in 1977. Ingetraut 
Dahlberg is founder-president of this society. First conference of the 
German Classification Society was held on 4 June 1977, the topic 


being ‘Principles of Classification.” 
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Chapter THIRTY-SIX 


Recent Developments and Trends 


0 INTRODUCTION 


Library classification has become increasingly important. Its impor- 
tance will increase further, due to 


provision of information service in 
F 


by S.R. Ranganathan, who R 
twentieth century. 
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Classification Theory was founded in 1950. Later, in 1961, FID/CA 
was renamed FID/CR. Ranganathan was the rapporteur-general as 
well as the moving spirit behind FID/CA during its early period. He 


submitted annual reports from 1951 to 1956, which are remarkable 


documents, The FID/CR report series is an important contribution. 


These report research activities on a given aspect of classification or 


In a country. 


22 CRG 

Classification Research Group or CRG ( 
discussion group, which mecis regularly in London. Its first meeting 
was held in February 1952. The members have been extremely active 
and influential. Occasional summaries of their discussions are pub- 
lished as “CRG Bulletins” in the Journal of Documentation, CRG 
issued a memorandum entitled “The need for a faceted classification 
as the basis of all methods of information retrieval” in 1955. The 
memorandum emphasized three basic ideas, namely, facet analysis as 
the basis of library classification, Farradane’s theory of relationship 
and the use of simple notation. The members concentrated on the 
construction and use of special schemes of classification. They formu- 
lated many schemes. These were faceted ones, based mainly on the 
principles propounded by S.R. Ranganathan. 

Much work was carried out on notation for classification schemes. 
It was concluded that notation need not necessarily express the 
hierarchical structure of the scheme of classification. This leads to 
brevity in the length of a class number, which led to the concept of 
“retroactive ordinal notation’ by Coates. Another important area 
which drew the attention of the members was the analysis of relation- 
ships between different concepts. In this context, the work of J.E.L. 
Farradane on “relational operations” is extremely important. 


London) is an unaffiliated 


23 S.R. Ranganathan 


S.R. Ranganathan? was able to achieve the following from 1950 to 


1956: 

(i) He conclud 
sidered as the m 
mental categories 

(ii) He prescribe 


ed that each isolate facet of a subject can be con- 
anifestation of one and only one of the five funda- 


called PMEST. 
d different connecting symbols (later called indi- 


y Conference (Elsinore) (1964), Proceedings: classification 


1fnternational Stud 
Munksgaard, 1965, p- 22-23. 


research, Copenhagen; 
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cator digits) for the different fundamental categories. However, 
connecting symbols for time and space were the same. 

(iii) He formulated a generalized facet formula. 

(iv) He put forward the concepts of rounds and levels. 


(v) He realized the need fora long base of a notational system by 
the use of mixed notation, 


(vi) He succeeded in the development and application of the con- 
cept of zone analysis along proper lines. 

The second edition of Prolegomena to library classification came 
Was a great advance over the previous one. 
s the first book on the dynamic theory of 


: 24 Dorking Conference 
The first International Study Conference On Classification for Infor- 
mation Retrieval was held at Dorking in 1957. The conference 
aceted classification as the basis of all 


eval. Indexing or Classification or auto- 
mated selector were all Considered systems of information retrieval. 
This set a trend towards faceted Classification, 


25 General Classifications 

Pibjlographic class femin appeared in jts complete form between 
1940 and 1953. Bliss based the scheme on principles of classification. 
This is considered an important scheme of classification. The Stan- 
dard (fifteenth) edition of DDC 
to be inadequate by its users, Therefore, a revised standard (fifteenth) 
edition (1953) came out. This a| 


due to the reduction of tables as well as the inadequacy of its index. 
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tori 2 2 
rial Policy Committee and the Library of Congress. It was received 


Well by it users. 
q se ee of Congress classification is an enumerative scheme of 
beat pele It lacks the theoretical basis. The scheme consists of a 
ai E ules, developed independently to some extent. The sche- 
a law had not been printed. The individual schedules are kept 
ent within the limitations of the scheme. 
wna is an almost faceted scheme. It is guided by implicit princi- 
"aN eading to subjective decisions- Its revision policy in the fifties 
ae seam slow, and major changes were avoided due to pressures 
ten. its users. The complete edition in English did not exist, which 
a handicap for English-knowing users of the scheme. 


3 SIXTIES 


During the 1960s, much progress took place in different areas ae 
library classification. The design of classification schemes and the 
application of machines to information retrieval were the two major 


areas in which tremendous advances took place. In the 1950s, doubts 
had been raised by some about the feasibility of machine retrieval 
systems. However, during the 1960s, many of these doubts had been 
overcome to a large extent. An increasing application of the compu- 
ter began to take place. This led to 4 new role for classification. 


31 CRG 
In the 1960s, the CRG turned its attention towards a study of the 
relation between special and general classifications, and the problems 
relating to the construction of a new general classification. The con- 
mbers is reflected in the work entitled 


tribution made by the me 
Classification and information control.” 
Science Foundation awarded the Library 


In 1962, the NAT 

Association a grant of 14,000 dollars to study the feasibility of a new 

general classification scheme and the Library Association appointed 
for this research project. Helen Tomlinson 


the CRG as its agent 
worked during 1964-68 and Darek Austin from 1968 to 1969 on this 


project. 
CRG concentrated on: (i) Determining of principles for the cate- 


Group, Classification and information control, 
; 


n Research 


2Classificatio! 
y Association, 1970. 


London, the Librar: 
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to be quite Satisfactory. 


hesaurofac ets jg 4 Significant contribution, It is a Classification 
Scheme for engineer; i i 


š ich serves as an alphabetical index 
to the Classification Scheme, =a 


: 32 DRTC 
The Documentation Research and Training Centre (DRTC) was 
established 1n Bangalore in 1962. s. ` \anganathan organized and 
developed this Centre, The staff of DRTC has been actively engaged 
in research on Classification and reJated areas. S.R. Ranganathan, 
S. Seetharama, A, Neclameghan, and M.A. Gopinath have contri- 


3Classification Research Group, “Bulletin no. 9,” J Doc 24, 1968, pp. 292-9 > 
*B.C. Vickery, Facetes slassification, London, Aslib, 1960 (Reprinted with 
Corrections and additions in 968 and 1970). 


J.Aitchison, CIC, compiler, Thesaurofacer, Whetstone, English Electr ic com- 
pany, 1969. 
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buted extensively to library classification. DRTC has been engaged 
mainly in areas, namely, the study of structure and development in 
the universe of subjects, development of a theory of library classi- 
fication and design, revision and continuous updating of schemes for 
library classification. Another area has been the application of the 
computer. DRTC has also been looking after the revision of Colon 
classification, and bringing out depth schedules. DRTC is assisted 
by other Indian researchers, many of whom happen to be alumni 


of DRTC. 


Along with the Sarada Ranganathan Endowment for Library 


Science, it started a quarterly journal, called Library Science with a 
Slant to Documentation, in 1964. This journal mainly concentrates 
on classification. Annual Seminar of DRTC was started in 1963, and 
is being published since. A number of its issues have been devoted 
to classification and allied areas. Research done at DRTC is covered 


in the above journals. . ; s a 
The following reports indicate the research in classification mainly 


done at DRTC: 
FID/CR report no. 1 


report (India)” by S.R. Ranganathan. 
fae aan! no. 6: “Classification research 1963-1967. Trend 


report (India)” by M.A. Gopinath. ¥ 
cag A no. 14; “Classification research 1968-1973” by 
M.A. Gopinath. 
SofiaioBtha major developments in different areas of research are 
given below: 


= “Classification research 1957-1963. Trend 


321 Modes of Formation of Subjects 
modes of formation of subjects, were 


ic: i arding 
aa Sa = 0. He isolated four modes. In the 1960s 


made by Ranganathan in 195 ) 
he "ED we ro This further led to a systematic study of modes 


of formation of subjects. 


322 Theory of Library Classification 
In 1962, Ranganathan formulated a principle called the “‘wall- 
picture principle” for a determination of the sequence between iso- 
lates ideas deemed to be a manifestation of the same fundamental 
category. In 1963, work on theory in the notational plane led 
Ranganathan to the idea of an emptying digit. It is a remarkable 
idea to provide infinite hospitability in an array. In 1966, he came 
to the conclusion that the property of an entity is the manifestation 
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as Well as noise-proof, 


The use of a computer for a synthesis of the class number with a 
freely faceted version of Colon classification has been described by A. 


Classification scheme called Library-Bibliographical classification (its 
Russian abbreviated name is BBK), based on “Principles of Mar- 
xism-Leninism’ was compiled at the Lenin Library (Moscow). The full 
edition is in 30 volumes (1960-68). It is used in 100 libraries in USSR, 
and is also being used in Vietnam, Czechoslovakia, and Bulgaria. 


C appeared in 1965, in two 
unt of relocation, A whole new 
assigned. Form divisions were 
The area tables was separated 
ivide like,” The index was so 


Poor that a reviseq index had to be brought out in 1967. Dewey deci- 


is for the ‘sification appeared in 1961 “This scheme 
arrangement of helves of general libraries, It is 
antenumerative scheme of classification, providing readymade class 
numbers, However, no number is more than three digits, It uses pure 
notation, consisting of Roman caps. Gaps have been left for future 
expansion. It follows the non-structural notation. It is surprising that 
an enumerative scheme Should have come out at a time when the 
superiority of a faceteg Scheme has been More or less well established. 
Much research has been done on the use of UDC as a language 
for information retrieval. In the United States, research on UDC in 


8A. Neelameghan and S, Venkataraman, “Formulation of keneratitenniss =,” 
Library Science, 6, 1969, Paper D, 
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computer- š 
sip sa retrieval systems has been carried out by R R. Free- 
matic Bee foe in the late 1960s, in the AUDACIOUS (Auto- 
nie ccess to Information with an On-line UDC System) 
beet done a sentry Institute of Physics. Similar research has 
a aes Rigby and T.W. Caless and others, who have tried 
Teton a vi C as a tool for computer retrieval, and discussed 
done i sik ays for its manipulation. Similar research has also been 
UDC as a er countries. They have demonstrated the feasibility of 
Ree ic machine-indexing language. 
the AEE limitations of UDC, like occasional violation of 
filing aa pattern in the notation, defective auxiliary tables, 
ems and so on, its use for the above purposes has led to 


jean difficulties. 
e A English edition had 
scent t the same time, it ma 
a es of full edition were out of date. 
oviet librarians have been especially interested in UDC. Tn future, 
its revision. 


the k 
y are likely to have a greater influence on 1 


by the end of the 


not been completed 
t that many of the 


y also be pointed ou 


Thes 34 Elsinore Conference eats 
hela prong International Study Conference on Classification Research, 
in at Elsinore in 1964, had 60 participants and six observers. Six- 
1 nations were represented. 

m a topic of the conference was abroad one, covering the general 

Iy of classification, research in mechanized classification, selected 
specialized schemes an tion techniques. The topics ranged 
from conventional classi chemes to computer-generated ones. 
This set a trend towards t of the computer during the 


1960s. This conference § ded as an important land- 
mark. 


d evalua 
fication s 
he application 
hould be regar 


35 J.C. Gardin 
ational indexing needs to be noticed 


The work of J.C. Gardin on rel 

widely, He is the author of syNTOL (SY NTagmatic Organizing 
Language). In this, isolates are related to each other pardigmatically 
and syntagmatically. A limited number of relationships are used and 
isolates are linked by these jn pairs. The input can be accepted from 
a scheme of classification, 4 list of subject headings, or a post-coordi- 
nate index. The system is designed for retrieval by computer, but 
indexing is done by human beings- 
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e 
to study problems relating to symbolizati 
relationships. 


4 SEVENTIES 


1 CRG 


In the initial stage, CRG aimed to Produce a general compatible 


formation retrieval. However, this was 
e because different Pur, i 

t general scheme Suitable for comt ai 
i ed to develop a genera 


C project for an ana 
e theory of integrative levels is being 
i Sed to serve as a basis for the 
the new general classification scheme. L 
img System) is a by-produc 
r a general classification scheme. 

is a direct descendant of faceted Classification, However: 

he credit for developi to Darek Austin. From 1971, 


British natio l bi liography has been following it, It is also being 
used by UK as Well as Many other bibliographies. The ideas 
of Farradane have influenced the work of Austin. ; 

Members of CRG have Continued to Produce special schemes im 
a wide variety of areas of Specialization, especially in science an 
technology, Ch remains to be done, 

The work as been widely noticed, It had a tremendous 
impact on the 


a Tesearch, teaching and 
information Tetri i 


Practice of classification an 
trieval in Great Britain a 


nd elsewhere, 


4 š 
ifted to DRTC at Bangalore. There is 


4 ; p d 
Eric de Grolier, Study of general categories applicable to classification and 
coding in documentation, Paris, Unesco, 1962. 
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every possibility that the work being done at DRTC and elsewhere 
in India would get greater attention at the international level. 

Fifty-five depth versions of Colon classification schedules were 
Produced, covering various areas, during the 1970s, till April 1974. 
However much, still remains to be done. 

The methodology for the design of classification schemes is still 
being improved. The basic methodology worked out in the 1960s 
Temains the same, but minor improvements, based on experience, 
have been incorporated from time to time. 

The area regarding the study of structure and the development of 
subjects remains an area of special interest. In 1973, Neelameghan’® 
rationalized the basis of modes of formation of subjects. This has 
important implications for the development of the theory of library 
classification. 


The developments at the notational plane were reviewed by Bhatta- 
he theory for notational system should 


charyya. He suggested that t O 1 u 
be based on normative principles It should take into consideration 
the principle of the unity of notation. For instance, this has impor- 
tant implications for the application of the concept of indicator 


digits. 

In order to meet the explosion of knowledge, many new indicator 
digits have been accepted and incorporated into the new edition 
‘of CGE, ' ! 

Now we have an advanced version of the dynamic theory of library 
classification. The problem with existing general schemes of classifi- 
cation is that these are not freely faceted in the sense in which we 
understand it today. 

The seventh edition o 


published in late sixties, 


f Colon classification was expected to be 
but it has eluded its users so far. “Colon 


classification edition 7 (1971): a preview” was published in Library 


Science. We are still awaiting the completion of the revised edition. 
i nth edition covering library science, 


A few schedules for the seve C 
mathematics, chemistry, history, economics and so on have been 
published in different issues of Library Science. The delay in the 
seventh edition has caused disappointment to its users, as well as to 
its well-wishers. 

One informa 


tion retrieval system, based on the use of CC, has 


basic subject by fission,” in Library Science, 


“primary 3 
N also appeared in volume 10, These 


10 han, 
A Nee Ear papers H, J- 


10, 1973, paper G. (Similarly, 
were all by Neelameghan). 
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ri teen 
been reported by B.S.S. Gupta. He has described a set of n 
programs which provide for the storing and updating of a re aie 
catalogue, a classification Schedule, an alphabetical index to t 


i ective 
user profiles. Interactive, retrosp' “ihe 


: ing) is being 
POPSI (Postulate-based Permuted Subject Indexing) is olicy 
developed at DRTC. It is a procedure for implementing the p 


; 8 ne ic: base, 
of “grouping by Juxtaposition.” It has a strong classificatory 
The results have been encouraging, 


appeared. The new editio 
latest ideas, The volumes 


. n (Wa 
Tence on Scientific Information ( 


erso. 
my anganathan suggested that a team of Ferenc? 
consisting of pistemologists, an i 


z at W 
mind thinks—that is, the syntax of facets th jo 


s1 


synta 
n put forward the concept of absolute sy 


‘it Storag? 
118.R. Ranganathan, “Hidden roots of classification,” Informati 
and Retrieval, 3, 1967, section TER: 
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nk and communicate about the subject.’ 


for instance, when they thi 
In library classification, we deal with subjects. A subject represents 
Ame or systematized body of ideas. Ideas are the product 
pene thinking. Human thinking is controlled by the brain. It 
een found that there isa considerable similarity in the structure 
of the brain in a large majority of normal human beings. Thus, we 
can say that there is a considerable similarity in the fiicHounie of 
the brain in the majority of normal human beings. This leads us to 
the conclusion that the mode of thinking and learning is more or 
less similar in a majority © man beings. The same can be 
said about the forming and combining of ideas to build knowledge. 


Human beings have undergone changes © 
man has not changed to any appreciab 
possibility of sudden change in the mode o 


in a majority of normal people is very little in the near future. 
From the above, hat “if the syntax of the representation 


of the component i made to conform to, or parallel 
to, the absolute syntax, then the pattern of linking of the component 
ideas—that is, the resulting know e—is likely to be” 


helpful to a majority o 
in pattern in subjects belonging to 


also be free from problems created due to 
syntax for naming the subjects. Studies in psychology, linguistics, 


cybernatics and so on have supported the postulate of absolute syntax. 
Even today, Universal decimal classification does not have a 
general theory behind it, because it lacks a sufficient and consistent 
body of principles- Such a theory is needed urgently. 

D in view maximum stability. 


Till recently, ed keeping 
w, it is undergo! Process: so that it can serve 


d standardization of 


But no i 
the purpose internationa cooperation an 
documentation practices; this will make it more amenable to informa- 
tion retrieval. kh ; i 

UDC has an important organization looking after it, shicha is 
financially sounc: Tts revision policy is affected by the viewpoint of 
well-established users, who seem to be against any drastic change. 
Despite this, attempt is being made to give it a scientific base to meet 
the wishes of its new user: 

and structure .+..” in International 


«Apsolute syntax 


Research (1975), Proceedings. p+ 12. 


12A. Neelameghan, ) ti 
Study Conference on Classification 


13Jbid., P: 13. 
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and additions to the existing file, 
Computers have been Used for 
UDC Schedules, j 


Well constructed thesauri, along 


ules of a Scheme like UDC, could lead a 
better Search as well retrieval Control than the use of either one o 


these, The Combined use of UDC and a thesaurus was one of the 


main themes of an international Symposium held at Herceg Novi, 
Yugoslavia. 


There have been 


€ many ttempts to 
Systems for Storin 


fe a use mechanized Toer 
& informa Ocuments, Such systems ha 
peen pcd for “ot. S Purposes, like the Control and display of 
i . Əgraphic citations, s > file Maintenance on-line interactive 
retrieval, library Toutines an TVice i 
Some persons haye Suggested that UD 
vocabularies in a number of ways 


terminology, Serve as a thesaurofacet 
Structure, 


C can assist other indexing 
or instance, it can lend ie 
> Or display its hierarchica 


3 44 Special Schemes 
A number of special Schemes are available. Many of those created 
during the last 25 years as 


4 . are based on the faceted approach. Still, there 
are many areas in which Satisfactory Special schemes are not available. 


| aS! Bombay Conference a 
Today, an information Tevolution is taking place. This has social 


ý 
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ei which has resulted in the concept of information net- 
ro r has brought forth the need to formulate a programme 
cae dha up “ordering systems for global information net-work,”’ 
fen Bice out by authorities and agencies. This was the theme of 
ia s International Study Conference on Classification Research, 
sa ombay in 1975. At this conference, there were 55 contri- 
eS, s ti from abroad and 12 from India) and 66 observers (eight 
ae abroad and 58 from India). In the context of the theme, classi- 
Š ation, thesauri building, and indexing techniques were considered 

s information-ordering methods. In view of the above, classification 


will have to play a new role. 
hl conference may be consi 
a ee fillip to the application 
A he global level. This has also | 
exing methods and switching languages- 


dered an important landmark. This 
of computers, with cooperation 
ed to in-depth examination of 


46 INSPEC 
A thesaurus-based indexing and classification 
loped for INSPEC. It is a vocabulary system consisting of a unified 
indexing and classification scheme. It uses @ hierarchical classifi- 
Cation and a vocabulary-development file with thesaurus structure. 


m of Ordering (BSO) 


At the FID conference held in Budapest in 1972, it was resolved to 
increase the size of the FID/CCC panel formed in 1971, to serve as 
a Working group called FID/SRC for the purpose of preparing a 


Subject-field Reference Code, which could serve as the Broad System 
for UNISIST. The basic idea was to pre- 


of Orderi ded 

Pare eI ce j ion” to control the transfer of 

large amounts of information between constituent centres, systems 

and services using different indexing languages, special classifica- 
++ was intended to prepare 


tions, th i n ot 

, thesauri and so on: hi 
i $ hing language between 

a broad classification to serve g languag 


different information systems. Thus a broad classification was aimed 


to serve as a switching mechanism to link different classifications, 


t ' in the process of information 
indexing languages 40° | k. This could also 
informat 


i t-wor 
transfer between ! Se E h isting inf i 
be used for referring to the contents ae Se g ee 
systems, Later, a small, panel FID/BSO; consisting of three persons, 
: > 


was appointed from among the FID/SRC members, to prepare and 


ISIST. 
complete a single (merged) BSO for UN 


system has been deve- 


47 Broad Syste 


as a switc 
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BSO is basically discipline-oriented, but the class for human be 
has also been provided; this is in addition to usual subjects like oa 
crafts and technology. The BSO code is meant for organized in 
mation sources, but not for the classification of documents. set 

The following criteria have been used for the inclusion of a subj 
in BSO: eee 

The existence of periodicals, university departments, data co 5 
tions, and abstracting services and organizations is the subject 
concern. 

However, human need is con: 
listed above. me: 

FID has recently published the BSO-Broad System of Order" 


ve 
Schedule and Index. It is a classification of the whole field of Kno” 
ledge, covering abo 


ut 4000 terms in English. BSO has been tenia 
before being produced as a final version. It has provided & ma 
scope for classificationists to try new ideas. It has a faceted strio sa 
which allows syntactic combinations for dealing with prescribed r 
term relationships. Basically, it is discipline-oriented, but also oa 
vides comprehensively for mission-oriented or multi-discipl yr a 
subjects, of concern to organized information sources. BSO has a si- 
allocated notation consisting of numerals in millesimal and ceni 5 
mal integar arrays. It also ae m 
hierarchical expressivenes: E 
Predictability. Notation is 
marily to serye machine h 


1! P iteria 
sidered as an exception to the cri 


uses two punctuation symbols. It 
S, but provides first priority to sy pri- 
meant for human users rather than 
andling. 


48 Other Uses of Classification 


481 Switching Languages ire 
‘ ull! 
In order to get over the problem of information explosion, we nde 


one standard Switching language or linking device between va been 
ing thesauri of different languages and countries. UDC has © 
proposed due to its 


Z 
large usership, usability in modern ee Jn 
Mination systems, and organizational set- d the 
UDC asa switching language, FID has ne 
ncordances between the UDC and various E r 
tor lists and thesauri, Perhaps Colon classification is better fitte little 
such a task, but the Organization behind it is too small and has 
influence at the international level, 


order to promote 
preparation of co 
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Itt 482 Construction of Thesauri 
has been found that formal classifications can assist in the selection 
The hierarchies of a classifica- 


ma building of terms for a thesaurus. 

on scheme can be helpful in the preparation of references also. 
The compilation of concordances between tl 
or other special schemes would thr 
use. It would also lead to optima 


and control. A number of such projects have 


| methods of subject organization 
been undertaken. 


5 TRENDS 


The use of Dewey decimal classification is increasing. However in 


the United States, there !5 a trend in academic libraries to switch over 
from DDC to LG: DC is being used by the largest 


number of libraries. i 4 
A study was conduct! in the United States, to find 
out the extent to which libra ag of four-year colleges and universities 
have adopted the Library 0 ‘ongress classification scheme. It was 
found that between and 1971, the percentage of institutions 
which were using LC increased in every category: In 1967, DDC 
users outnumbered jn three categories, but in 1971, they 
outnumbered LC users in one category only- In > 1969, 1970 
and 1971, there were 10,149; 2! 0 libraries respectively, which 
adopted LC It shows tha the trend to adopt LC has lost momen- 
tum 

‘ ; +o li ses have changed from the 

itai tain ublic libraries 

In Great Britalls certain P pc in recent years, and some 


5 ssi cation to ç 
scheme of Subject cla uae doned obsolete schemes for flexible ones 


academic libraries have 
devised by them- y 
UDC is being accepted by more ane 
mong documentatio 


greater acceptance among 
bona as of wor -<olated by Ranganathan are beginning to be 
hree plan Y aration of the work of classifica- 


«aq. Bxperienc i i 
s er (0 anes gives petter results. There is certainly 
ion accordit i 


trend towards cen services. In this context, 
a trend towar f 
f the Library o 


untries. It is finding 


d more co 
d for documenta- 


n centres an 


f d BNB have an im- 


MARC projects o 


libraries, Lib Res and 


ip.L, Mowery» z 
Tech Ser, XIX, 1975, PP- 393, 39 
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Š Each 
ere regarded as different ones. Ea 
inology, to the extent 


e s 
ge. Information Wes 
lead to large-scale information Systems. These require greater 


z ` : ne 
Standardization of practices, In this scher 


8 regarded as à Vital tool of informa 
tion retrieval, As such, the schemes of Classification and the theory 
of library Classification are being developed in this light 

JD} Batty has Succeeded in 


learning, More and m 
a superficial level. Th 
being introduced in 
countries, a 

Besides, trends Set up in the 1950s and 1960s have also eee 
The trend towards the use of faceted Classification for Special Tpos 
fication, set up in the 50s, continues, The trend of the 1 
towards the application of computers has become stronger. 


e theory q 


‘veloped by Ranganathan is also 
library scho 


E n 
Ols at an elementary level, in wester 


x 
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relati sore . P 5 
ting to the feasibility of automatic classifications. The second 


nee epee was concerned with experimental studies. In the 
of ‘he ase (1975- ), practical applications have started. Some are 
A pon that these computer-generated classifications are rarely 
having or libraries because of the costs involved. Besides, libraries 
willin accepted established systems of classification would be hardly 
Al F to accept computer-generated schemes for information-retrie- 
ith computers. However, it may be pointed out that such 
Soe are not appropriate for most libraries, or even for most semi- 
a retrieval systems. But their application to specialized data 
ie S is feasible. The application of computer-generated schemes to 
x puterized information-retrieval systems has not proved to be as 
Ccessful as was thought, at one stage around 1979. 


7 IMPACT OF DEVELOPMENTS IN OTHER AREAS 

rmation technology, computer tech- 
es have taken place in the recent 
o third-generation digital com- 


T Ns 
asa ous developments in info 
ology and communication faciliti 


years. For instance, the introduction r 
Puters has made it possible to process information much faster. It 


has also tremendous storage capacity to rapidly handle large data. 
formulate a general classification for 


There is now an urgent need to 
Use in computer systems, to take full advantage of computers. LC 
hy DDC, which are being used for MARC projects, are no good 
or machine s upc, CC 
ystems. zy ie z 
mechanization, but this ha ed by these projects. In any 
poe the need for mechanizatio 
lon experts. , Š 
ÜNISIST aims to achieve & global information network. This 
Would require a programme for setting UP ordering systems. Classifi- 
cation is an snformation-ordering method. Therefore, 1t can play a 
very important role in contributing Da the aims of UNISIST. 

ification. 


This w i Je for classi 
ould require a new role fo $ ' : 
The influence of studies in the fields of behavioural sciences, epis- 


temology, general systems theory; logic, mathematics, 


Psychology and so on is beginning to 
_ The studies in mechanical translatio 
tion systems and classification work. 


linguistics, 


to be felt. 
n have also affected informa- 
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8 MODES OF FORMATION OF SUBJECTS 


There has been growing interest on the study of modes of formation 
and development of new inter- and intradisciplinary subject fields. 
Work of this nature is going on in Many countries, such as India, 
Great Britain, West Germany, France, Russia and so on, and has 


been of immense benefit to classificationists and classifiers, 


91 Future 


There is a great scope for innovation in classification. The trends 
indicate that there is every possibilit 


None of the existing schemes of library 
information store, Thus i for the arrangement of a mechanize 
this purpose. >» à new general scheme is needed to serve 


With the increasing 
er efficiency for the ] 


also increase. 
Basically speaking there 4 
s: are two lin One iS 
t fe as es of development. 
uate te Hate s. disciples in India, The other one is that 
a . eo evelopment is m . lace 
ore likely to take P 
along oie lines being ser up by CRG becaus on a e at the 
international level. > e of its influenc 


ars to : 
age ISS come, we are likely to have large-scale, multi- 
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organizati 
n, multi-national information systems. There are many 
Rs se at the international, global and regional levels, which 
project a nF N out. UNISIST is one such programme. The MARC 
to aeta tas parades which deserves our attention bere. Their aim 
Sine S manna of information and knowledge and the esta- 
cClassifcati a world-wide information network. Thè future of 
ion would depend upon the kind of role it is able to play 


in the above context. 
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aed terminology does not exist even today. Different authorities 
awe sis different terminology. At all three international confer- 
tenet c assification research, the question of standardization of 
facilit A ogy was raised. Standardization needs to be achieved to 
ee ate research and communication among specialists. The lack 
ee uch terminology has resulted in a delay in advancing from the 
in eriptiye theory to the dynamic theory. The establishment of 
FOTERM in Vienna, and the work of ISO/TC 37 should facilitate 


efforts in this direction. 
There is a need to develop abstract models of classification, suid 
Id serve as mo 4 


by different sets of normative principles. These cou 
for the development of schemes to be applied in practice. 

There is also the need for a good typology of classification (the 
study of types and their succession). People like M. Coyaud, J.C. 
Gardin, J. Toman, S.R. Ranganathan, A. Gilchrist and so on have 


already worked in this area. 
Even today, We do not have a satisfactory general scheme of 
ind of 


classification. However, there is no agreement as to what kin 
ecessity for experimental work 


general scheme We need. There isan J 
to develop a new system which should be universally accepted. It 1s 
hieve such a system The aim should be to 

i a string 


doubtful if we can ac | 
Prepare a meta-language, xpress any subject as 
should be natural with rega : 


of notated elements It 
n various standard shelf order classification, 
e 


of the user of t 
rks 15 Jt should be 


placing of the subject i 
| language.” 


(b) the categorical framew° 
the words and syntax of any 07° natura 
19703, London: Bingley: 


154. Maltby, ed, Classificat ai in the 


PP: 246-47, 
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i d 
independent of any one language, and also be capable of being use 
for mechanized information retrieval. 


be revised. Should we 
the cost of stability, or vice versa? 


Furthermore, we do not have an obj 
when reclassification sh 


an important tool for information cetera 
therefore, it must be developed to take care of the requirements o 


or basic Tesearch, using quantitative data, and 
ic, logical and mathematical models for designing 
Witching methods for the global information 
More research on testing and evaluation of on- 


i eval systems should be conducted which are 
A to be used extensively in the future, 
; i hus 
Word-associations and t 


» but more in-depth research should be carried 
out to reach definite i 


a ices 
-na type fonts, positional and notational an 
and so on, on the printed Page. But these have their limitations, du 


useful in teaching, as well" helpful in translating classification ideas 


` 


experiments to produce ehay of suitable models. These can be 


a 
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eee language to another. In case there is no equivalent term in 
not er language, then a diagram or a physical model could help. in 
Providing a clarification. Even otherwise, a visual pattern can help a 
ay understand an idea, so that he can then describe the same in 

own terms, overcoming language and cultural barriers. Thus, a 
thought on the idea plane can be conveyed without misunderstan- 
ding or confusion, where its expression at the verbal plane might 


have led to misunderstanding. 


93 ‘CONCLUSION 


und the early 1960s, when it was felt that 
ase; but instead of that 


t from the increasing 


There was a time, aro 
interest in library classification would decre: 
it has been on the increase. This is apparen 
amount of literature indexed in Library literature, as well as increas- 
ing participation in international conferences on classification. The 
number of papers contributed in this field has also increased substan- 
tially. More and more library classification research study circles are 
being formed. It may be pointed out that during recent years, a 
variety of persons belonging to different disciplines have sho 
interest in classification, such as psychologists, philosophers, logi- ` 
cians, scientists-taxonomists, semioticians, historians of science, and 
so on. This has given impetus to the growth and development of 


library classification. 

Again, the computer is an extremely powerful tool, and its poten- 
tialities are also being exploited. All this has brought about new 
recognition of the subject of library classification during the last 25 


years or so. 
A journal, entitled International Classification dealing with the 


theory and application of classification schemes and related areas, 
began appearing in 1973. This shows that classification has come 
of age. 

For a long time, classification was meant for shelf arrangement 
and the arrangement of entries in a classified catalogue. However, 
due to the needs of standardisation and cooperation required in 
large information systems, classification has to face a new role. Be- 
Sides, the availability of computer technology has ed a new 
dimension to its role. This has posed a challenge to tho e 


with classification research. A 1 
Since 1950, a vigorous attempt has been n ain ‘UK, male gee 
<l ` 
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elsewhere to discover new principles and to examine serine hes 
principles which underlie the existing schemes of classification. a 
has resulted in a dynamic theory of library classification. PO i 
the theory of library classification has been developed mainly by g5 
late Ranganathan, whose Prolegomena to library classification Cuig 
edition published in 1967) may be considered as a classic. He á 
vided us with a new approach to the theory of classification. a 
application of a dynamic theory in a scheme can make it pena 
equipped to face the onslaught of knowledge. Ranganathan’s deat 
in 1972 has been a big loss to classification. A 

It is being increasingly accepted that only a freely-faceted analytico- 
synthetic scheme of classification can face the explosion of knowledge 
ina satisfactory way. The conc 


acceptance, not only for classification for shelf arrangement but also 
for indexing and so on. This c 


done regarding the organiz 
dynamic, earlier schemes of ci 
to be rather inadequate. The wor 


Solla Price, T.S. Kuhn, H.E. Bliss, Eric de Grolier and S.R. Ranga- 


nathan deseryes mention. At the verbal plane, work has been done bY 
a number of d 


ocumentalists, anthropologists and others. A. Borilo; 
J.W. Perry, A. Kent and S.R. Ranganathan have done good wor 
The stmantic field is important, and much remains to be done. A 


oskett, E.J. Coates, G. Cordonnier, J.E us 
Farradane, J.M. Perreault, S.R. Ranganathan and B.C. Vickery i 
notable. 


We Agatha established Seneral schemes are breaking down 
under the onslauetion knowledge, These schemes are not going to be 
Eleni up, Pass attempts are being made to revise them to meet 
challenges arising every day. 

Much work has been don 


; ; t O 5 
aid for information retrieval. More and more decumentation centres, 
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These will sustain themselves. However, the future of BC and CC is 
Not very bright. 

UDC and CC have a largely hierarchical notation, and compared 
with other schemes, are best suited for computer manipulation. A 
large number of experiments have been done on UDC, and many 
mechanized information-retrieval systems are using it. It is beginning 
to play an important role in large information systems. The same 
cannot be said about CC. If FID could take the responsibility for 
developing CC, then it might prove superior to UDC in many ways 
—but this is not going to happen because FID is deeply committed 
to UDC. 

Classification has certain limitations of its own. Of course, the 
calibre and training of a classifier matter a great deal. Through 
Tesearch and development, classification schemes have improved, but 
much still remains to be done, Classification needs to be complemen- 
ted by the use of other tools like catalogues, documentation lists, 
and so on. 

Indians and Europeans have been deeply involved with research in 
classification. In USA, classification has a low reputation, due to the 
rigid structure of DDC and LC. Even today, classification is still 
regarded as a method for shelf arrangement. As a result, not much 
attention has been given to research on classification in USA. 

In Britain, the ideas of Ranganathan have greatly influenced the 
thinking of persons engaged in classification research. The ideas ot 
Ranganathan formed a starting point for many of them. Those 
engaged in research have further developed these ideas, in their 

~ own way. 

Members of CRG have made a remarkable contribution. They 
have done little as a group; however, as individuals, they have been 
extremely active. The group has included, at one time or the other, 
persons like Darek Austin, E J. Coates, J.E.L. Farradane, D.J.Foskett, 
B. Kyle, J. Mills, B.C. Vickery, and so on. 

CRG (London) and DRTC (Bangalore) are two important centres 
which are engaged in fundamental research in classification. However, 
in the case of DRTC, great emphasis has been laid, all along, on 
developing CC, with the result that fundamental research has received 


less attention. 

A study of the li 
moved too far awa 
to the extent that one does not seem t 
other, 


terature shows that the members of CRG have 
y from the ideas of Ranganathan and his disciples, 
o be much influenced by the 
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P is 
Now, it is believed that “the techniques of classificatory ane 
can be used to construct fully developed and coded classi od 
schemes. . . . They can also be used to structure an oa ink 
list or thesaurus or some combination of this with classed so esa 
Any of these tools may be used in either visual or machine in an 
tion retrieval at either the indexing stage or the search stag ae 
both.”16 This shows that there are a variety of uses of classifica 


A the 
other than the traditional ones—like shelf arrangement or 
arrangement of classified catalogue. 


We can recognize fo 
(i) shelf arrangem 
(ii) subject analysi 
(iii) aid to informa: 
(iv) aid to fact or 
The above shows th 


ur main uses of classification: 
ent of documents, 
S of documents, 


tion retrieval Systems and 
data retrieval. 


at there is Scope for various kinds of research 
ifferent research groups in various countries 
uct research to fulfil complementary tasks. 
hallenge. 


tion has become diy 


research. 


From all thes Ppears that the libraries of tomorrow 
will € information Service centres. As such, they 
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THEORY OF CLASSIFICATION 
— KRISHAN KUMAR 


S> 
`The book provides a coherent account of the theory of classifi- 
cation, It discusses the contributions made by theoreticians like 
_E.C, Richardson, J.B. Brown, W. Hulme, W.C. Berwick Sayers, 
H.E. Bliss and S.R. Ranganathan. However, the theory put forward 
by S.R. Ranganathan predominates the whole book because his 
contribution is far more than any body else. Five major schemes 
of classification—Dewey decimal classification, Universal decimal 
classification, Library of Congress classification, Colon classification 
bi ‘and Bliss bibliographic classification have also been discussed. 
va Library classification is a specialized area of study. In recent 
_ years, library classification has become a vast and complicated field 
AT of study using highly technical terminology. A special attempt has 
been made to provide descriptions as simple and direct as could 
be possible. To illustrate the theory of classification, large number 
ye oF examples have been given from all major schemes so that an 
K rage student could also grasp the concept easily, This book has 
een especially written to meet the requirements of students prepar- 
for their library science documentation, information science— 
_ diplomas and degrees. Classifiers in libraries, documentation centres 
and information centres will also benefit equally from it. 
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